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INTRODUCTION  ON  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 


THE  principal  object  with  which  this  little  work  was  written 
was  to  assist  those  who  are  employed  in  teaching  others  ; 
and  the  first  editions  having,  as  it  would  seem,  been  chiefly 
expended  amongst  those  for  whom  it  was  thus  designed,  it 
has  been  thought  that  it  might  be  of  further  service  to  them 
to  furnish,  not  merely  the  matter  of  religious  instruction, 
but  some  hints,  founded  on  experience,  on  the  most  successful 
manner  of  imparting  it. 

In  general,  the  success  with  which  a  subject  is  taught 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  importance  which  the  teacher 
attaches  to  it,  and  the  consequent  pains  which  he  or  she 
takes  in  teaching  it.  It  is,  then,  quite  to  the  purpose  to 
begin  with  a  few  considerations  showing  the  supreme  im 
portance  of  religious  instruction. 

Importance  of  Religious  Instruction. — 1.  It  is  so,  of  course, 
of  itself,  apart  from  all  accidental  circumstances  ;  for  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  necessary  to  fulfil  the  end  of  our 
being,  the  salvation  of  our  souls.  Other  knowledge  is  to 
enable  men  to  succeed  and  play  their  part  in  this  world  ;  but 
religion  is  what  is  to  prepare  men  for  eternity. 

2.  There  are  circumstances  which  make  religious  instruc 
tion  specially  important  with  us  at  the  present.  There 
were  many  countries,  and  there  are  still  some,  in  which  the 
influence  of  good  homes,  and  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  the 
place,  are  sufficient  to  bring  young  people  into  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  at  least  all  that  is  necessary  for  them  in 
order  to  save  their  souls.  They  fall  naturally  into  the  ways 
and  feelings  of  those  amongst  whom  they  live.  But  with  us 
it  is  not  so.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is  irreligious  and  infidel. 
The  traditions  of  this  country  are  against  Catholic  feeling  and 
practice.  The  influences  of  home  are  not  unfrequently  evil 
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influences.  Hence,  children  have  to  learn  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  religion  from  their  teachers,  or  very  frequently 
they  do  not  learn  it  at  all. 

3.  As  regards  our  schools,  religious  instruction  and  train 
ing  is   the  one  object  for  which  they  are  kept  up.    Why 
should  we  bestow  so  much  care  and  pains  in  raising  and 
maintaining  schools   and  making   them   efficient,  when  all 
this  labour  and   anxiety  might  be   saved  by  the  children 
going  to   some   of  the  numerous   schools   already  existing, 
and  most  anxious  to  receive  them  1 — but  for  this  sole  reason, 
that  in  these  our  children  would  not  learn  their  religion, 
and  that,   despite   of    their  parents    being  Catholics,   they 
would  grow  up  anything  but  practical  Catholics  themselves. 
Nothing,  then,  in  the  school  can  be  of  higher  consequence 
than  that  for  which  the  school  itself  exists. 

4.  It  is  important  as  a  safeguard  against  the  dangers  of 
infidelity.     In  the  present  day,  papers,  periodicals,  and  books 
of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  the  conversation  of  men,  are  full  of  at 
least  latent  and  suggestive  infidelity.     This  is  much  more 
dangerous  to  Catholics  than  any  open  attacks,  or  than  the 
hostility  of  antagonistic  religions.     And  after  the  protection 
of  God's  grace,  there  is  no  greater  preservative  than  being 
thoroughly  instructed  in  our  religion.     So  that,  being  well 
read  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  able  to  give  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  us,  "  we  may  no  longer  be  as  children  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  "  (Eph.  iv.  14). 

Complete  Knowledge  of  the  Subject.— Religious  instruction, 
then,  being  supremely  important,  the  first  thing  to  ensure 
success  in  teaching  it  is,  that  the  teacher  should  himself  be 
well  instructed  in  it.  This  is  the  first  requisite  for  teaching 
anything  well  It  is  only  those  who  are  complete  masters 
of  their  science  that  can  make  it  simple  and  easy  to  others. 
When  a  subject  is  thoroughly  known,  not  in  disjointed  parts, 
but  as  a  system  and  a  whole,  it  is  taught  with  a  vigour  and 
power  that  gives  a  special  interest  to  it.  The  teacher  is  free 
from  apprehension  of  getting  into  difficulties  or  making  mis 
takes.  Constant  study  of  a  subject  gives  a  power  of  illustra 
tion,  and  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  mind  can  be  kept  fresh, 
and  can  escape  the  weariness  that  must  otherwise  arise  from 
continually  teaching  the  same  thing.  Now,  if  this  thorough 
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knowledge  and  continual  study  is  requisite  for  teaching  any 
subject  well,  it  is  not  least  so  in  the  case  of  religious  instruc 
tion.  For  this  is  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  It  is  a 
practical  matter.  Mistakes  are  more  dangerous ;  neglect  is 
more  fatal. 

Skilful  Teaching. — The  next  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is,  again, 
nothing  peculiar  to  this  subject,  but  what  must  be  claimed 
equally  for  all  subjects  that  are  to  be  taught  successfully,  viz., 
that  they  must  be  taught  with  care  and  skill.  Great  pro 
ficiency  has  in  past  years  been  made  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
Teachers  can  now  generally  be  found  who  are  up  to  their 
work.  They  understand  that  they  must  begin  by  studying 
the  capacity  of  those  they  are  teaching,  their  way  of  thinking 
and  speaking,  their  ideas,  their  character,  their  turn  of  mind. 
They  know  that  to  these  they  must  accommodate  themselves. 
They  are  expert  in  illustrating  and  simplifying  their  instruc 
tion.  They  know  they  must  go  over  it  again  and  again,  so  that 
when  it  is  understood  it  may  not  be  forgotten.  They  are 
furnished  with  many  little  arts  and  contrivances  for  exciting 
the  attention  and  interest  of  their  pupils.  In  this  way, 
very  considerable  results  are  obtained,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
parents,  managers,  and  inspectors. 

Now,  what  is  demanded  is,  that  religion — the  most  im 
portant  of  all  subjects — should  be  taught  with  at  least  equal 
care  and  skill — that  the  same  pains  and  perseverance,  the 
same  art  and  ingenuity,  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  and  geography,  should  be  exerted  in 
the  case  of  religion.  Yet,  who  that  is  acquainted  with  our 
schools  has  not  seen  religion  taught  in  a  way  that  must  result 
in  giving  the  children  a  thorough  distaste  for  it  ?  All  learning 
involves  labour ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  religion  should 
not  be  the  most,  instead  of  the  least,  interesting  subject.  But 
when  complaints  are  made  of  the  "  bad  boys  and  girls "  who 
will  not  attend  to  religious  instruction,  and  who  seem  to 
have  a  hatred  for  the  whole  thing,  one  cannot  help  seeing 
that  any  other  subject,  if  treated  in  the  same  way,  would 
meet  with  the  same  results. 

Making  the  Importance  of  the  Subject  apparent. — But  while 
complete  and  accurate  knowledge  and  skilful  methods  are 
necessary  for  success  in  teaching  any  subject,  there  are  two 
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point*  especially  in  which  religious  instruction  requires  to  be 
treated  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself.     It  has  been  shown 
how  pre-eminently  important  it  is.    But  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  teacher  should  see  this.     Thos.e  who  are  taught  must  be 
made  to  see  it.     It  must  be  made  to  appear  in  the  manner  of 
teaching  it     The  children  must  see  that  it  is  treated  as  the 
most  important.     With  this  object  some  give  a  longer  time 
to  religious  instruction  than  to  other  matters.     But  this  is 
dangerous,  as,  unless,  the  instruction  is  very  skilfully  given, 
the  additional  call  ou  the  children's  attention  is  apt  to  en 
gender  tedium.     Nor  is  any  great  impression  made  by  giving 
up  to  religious  instruction  the  first  hour  of  school,  while  there 
are  not  unfrequently  great  inconveniences  in  this  arrange 
ment.     But  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  be  impressed 
on  the  children's  minds  by  their  observing  that  this  lesson  is 
given  with  greater  care  than  others,  that  more  is  made  of  pro 
ficiency  in  this  than  in  other  things  in  distributing  praise  and 
rewards,  that  dull,  backward   children  are  paid  particular 
attention  to  in  this  subject ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  is  treated 
with  reverence,  not  as  one  that  must  be  "got  up"  in  prepara 
tion  for  an  examination  or  an  inspection,  but  as  one  that  is 
taught  punctually  and  carefully  at  all  times  for  its  own  sake. 
Reverence. — Having  spoken  of  reverence,  it  may  be  well  to 
insist  a  little  longer  on  the  extreme  importance  of  this  be 
yond  everything  else.     One  would   speak  with   diffidence  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  teachers  often  make  a  mistake  in 
aiming  at  devotion  in  the  children  rather  than  reverence. 
For  to  make  people  devout  is  not  in  our  power ;  and  to  aim 
at  it  is  dangerous,  as  leading,  in  some  cases  to  a  sort  of  re 
action  against  religion  altogether,  and  in  others  to  a  sort  of 
excitement  which  is  taken  for  devotion,  but  which  has  no 
solid  foundation.     But  it  is  a  proverb  that  "  without  rever 
ence  there  is  no  religion,"  and  there  are  no  dangers  attending 
the  inculcation   of  this.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  atmo 
sphere  which  will  still  continue  to  support  faith,  even  when 
morality  is  weakened.     It  will  influence  the  wild  and  head 
strong  when  nothing  else  can  turn  them,  and  is  a  good  soil 
for  the  development  of  devotion. 

Just  let  us  observe  how  strictly  this  lesson  of  reverence 
was  taught  to  men  in  old  times  by  God  himself :  how  Mosea 
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is  warned  to  treat  the  very  ground  he  stood  on  as  holy,  be 
cause  of  God's  presence.  When  God  would  speak  to  His 
people,  they  were  to  sanctify  themselves  for  three  days,  and 
Mount  Sinai  was  hedged  round  to  prevent  their  too  near 
approach.  He  who  blasphemed  was  to  be  stoned  without 
mercy.  None  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
Holy  place  of  the  Temple  ;  none  but  the  high  priest  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  The  earth  swallowed  up  those  who  would 
intrude  into  the  priestly  office.  Oza  was  struck  dead  for  only 
putting  his  hand  to  lay  hold  of  the  ark.  Forty-two  children 
were  devoured  by  bears  because  they  did  not  reverence  the 
prophet  of  God  ;  and  for  using  the  sacred  vessels  out  of  the 
Temple,  King  Baltasser  was  dethroned  and  slain,  and  his 
kingdom  brought  to  an  end.  These  and  other  examples 
show  the  value  of  a  spirit  of  reverence  in  the  sight  of  God. 
And  as  it  had  to  be  taught  to  the  world  of  old  before  they 
could  receive  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  so  it  is  the  very  soil 
in  which  alone  faith  lives  and  thrives.  "The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  It  should,  then,  be  cease 
lessly  enforced  by  the  teacher  both  in  word  and  example. 

Subject  made  interesting. — If  the  children  feel  the  import 
ance  which  is  attached  to  the  religious  instruction  generally, 
and  are  taught  to  treat  it  with  extreme  reverence,  this  will 
of  itself  give  them  a  special  interest  in  it.  But,  in  truth,  the 
subject  is  of  such  extreme  interest  in  itself,  that  it  only 
wants  to  be  treated  with  ordinary  fairness  to  excite  the  most 
absorbing  interest ;  for  religion  teaches  us  truths  which  inti 
mately  concern  us — our  position  in  this  life,  our  prospects  in 
the  next.  A  preacher  once  asked  an  actor  how  it  happened 
that  he  was  unable  to  secure  the  attention  and  sympathy  of 
his  audience  while  treating  of  matters  that  concerned  them 
so  tremendously,  while  the  latter,  though  speaking  to  his 
audience  of  what  was  confessedly  fictitious,  was  able  to 
succeed.  "  Why,"  said  the  actor,  "  I  speak  of  fictions  as  if 
they  were  realities,  and  you  speak  of  realities  as  if  they  were 
fictions,"  Now,  in  truth,  religious  instruction  is  the  most 
interesting  of  subjects,  from  the  close  connection  it  has  with 
our  own  life  and  prospects  ;  so  that  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  children  show  small  interest  in  it,  it  is  mainly  because  of 
the  dull  and  unreal  way  in  which  it  is  taught,  as  so  much  of 
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"  lessons,"  which  must  be  got  over  like  the  other  drudgery  of 
the  day. 

Practical  Character  of  Religious  Instruction. — The  second 
great  peculiarity  of  religious  instruction  is  ita  practical  cha 
racter.  Some  of  the  things  which  children  learn  may  never 
be  of  any  practical  use  to  them,  apart  from  serving  to  culti 
vate  their  minds  ;  and  it  is,  anyhow,  difficult  or  impossible  to 
make  the  children  see  what  they  have  to  do  with  them,  or 
why  they  should  care  for  them.  But  this  is  not  so  in  respect 
to  religion,  which  teaches  them  truths  which  are  of  great 
practical  importance  to  them.  There  is  no  part  of  religious 
instruction  which  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  bear  on 
some  duty.  It  either  teaches  us  what  God  requires  of  us,  or 
supplies  us  with  the  motives  or  the  means  for  fulfilling  it. 
In  other  things  the  children  are  instructed  in  what  will  or 
may  concern  them  ;  but  in  religion  it  is  in  what  must  concern 
them.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
most  important,  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  religious  teaching. 
This  can  be  done  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways ,  tor  every 
thing  that  religion  teaches  involves,  directly  or  indirectly, 
practical  consequences.  And  it  ia  in  pointing  these  out,  and 
enforcing,  as  opportunity  offers,  their  observance,  that  the 
practical  character  of  the  instruction  comes  out.  Thus 
children  may  be  shown  how  the  doctrines  they  are  taught 
lead  to  devotions  which  they  are  called  on  to  practise,  and 
which  they  see  others  practising.  As  the  attributes  of  God 
may  be  wonderfully  illustrated  from  the  examples  in  Holy 
Scripture  of  how  God  has  dealt  with  men  from  the  earliest 
times,  so  may  they  also  by  how  God  deals  with  us  now,  since 
our  present  condition  and  future  prospects  depend  on  the 
character  and  perfections  of  God.  The  children  may  be 
shown  that  religion  directs  them  how  to  conduct  themselves 
in  their  daily  life.  The  examples  from  Scripture  show  them 
how  God  has,  from  time  to  time,  enforced  His  own  command 
ments.  The  stories  of  good  and  bad  men,  the  events  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  incidents  of  school-life,  afford  illustrations 
of  how  men  are  or  are  not  keeping  God's  laws.  But  these 
illustrations,  though  showing  the  practical  character  of  reli 
gious  instruction,  must  be  further  enforced  by  the  children 
seeing  them  carried  out  before  their  eyes  in  their  own  case 
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and  that  of  the  other  children.  They  must  see  that  those 
who  keep  the  laws  of  God  are  the  ones  that  are  praised,  re 
warded,  and  put  over  others  ;  that  transgressors  are  punished 
without  respect  of  persons  ;  that  prayer  and  attention  to  re 
ligious  duties  are  not  merely  taught,  but  actually  practised  ; 
and  above  all,  that  the  teachers  and  those  held  most  in  esteem 
are  themselves  exemplary  in  practising  what  they  teach.  In 
this  way  they  will  come  to  realise  that  religion  is  not,  like 
other  subjects,  a  "lesson,"  as  they  thought  at  first,  but  a 
practical  matter.  And  thus  a  tone  of  feeling  and  public 
spirit  will  come  to  be  formed  amongst  the  children  as  to  what 
ought  and  ought  not  to  be  done,  which  will  have  the  most 
powerful  influence  over  the  formation  of  their  character. 

Plan  of  Religious  Instruction. — It  may  be  useful  to  mark 
out  a  plan  for  religious  instruction  such  as,  notwithstanding 
the  varying  circumstances  of  different  schools,  it  will  on  the 
whole  be  useful  to  follow.  For  religious  instruction  to  be 
given  efficiently,  the  children  cannot  be  separated  into  fewer 
than  three  great  divisions  :  (1),  The  infants,  »'.«.,  children  up 
to  the  age  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason  ;  (2),  from 
that  age  to  the  age  of  nine  or  ten ;  and  (3),  the  elder  and 
more  advanced  children.  Each  of  these  divisions  will  re 
quire  instruction  of  a  peculiar  character. 

Infants. — And  first  as  regards  the  infants.  However  it  may 
be  accounted  for,  it  seems  to  be  an  indubitable  fact,  that  the 
deepest  impressions  are  made  on  children's  character  before 
they  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  Hence  it  is  of  supreme  con 
sequence  that  the  religious  instruction  given  to  them  should 
be  suitable  to  their  age.  To  make  them  learn  by  heart  chap- 
ters'of  the  Catechism,  which  they  cannot  possibly  be  made  to 
understand,  is  simply  to  weary  and  disgust  them  with  the 
subject.  The  only  thing  they  should  learn  by  heart  is  their 
prayers  and  some  hymns,  not  as  an  exercise  of  their  intellect, 
but  that  they  may  gain  the  habit  of  saying  them,  and  that 
carefully  and  reverentially,  as  a  duty  they  owe  to  God.  With 
this  they  should  receive  short  oral  instructions  on  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  made  as  simple  as  possible,  and  on  only 
one  point  at  a  time,  and  illustrated  by  stories  from  the  Bible 
and  elsewhere.  Explanations  of  doctrine,  little  children 
cannot  take  in.  And  they  can  do  without  explanations  ;  foi 
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they  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  anything  they  are  told 
by  those  they  look  up  to.     But  facts— great  facts  and  truths 
illustrated  and  pointed  at  by  the  wonderful  events  of  sacred 
history,  these  they  take  in  with  eagerness  and  awe,  and  so 
deeply  that  the  impression  still  lives  in  them  for  years  after, 
when,  perhaps,  innocence  and  devotion  are  gone,  and  faith 
itself  is  dimmed.     How  often  do  we  find  not  only  good  men 
ascribing  their  character  to  their  earliest  impressions,  but 
even  bad  men  reclaimed  from,  or  held  back  in,  wickedness  by 
the  strong  feelings  implanted  in  them,  not  by,  but  before,  the 
use  of  understanding  !     In  default  of  good  religious  parents 
this  must  be  done  in  the  infant-school,  or  it  is  not  done  at  all. 
Second  Division— In  the  second  division,  the  children  begin 
to  be  able  to  learn  the  Catechism  and  to  comprehend  its 
meaning.     So  many  children  leave  school  after  ten  years  of 
age,  that  these  two  or  three  years  are  the  only  time  that  can 
ordinarily  be  reckoned  on  for  learning  the  Catechism.     And 
here  we  would  stoutly  advocate  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  lay- 
ing  a  sound  foundation  for  religious  knowledge  in  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  the  Catechism.     And  yet  the  words 
are  only  the  foundation.     They  serve  as  a  basis  and  text  for 
instruction,  and  they  preserve  the   knowledge  of  Christian 
doctrine,  if— but  only  if— instruction  in  the  meaning  of  the 
words  has  accompanied  them.     What  is  wanted  is  not  any 
deep  or  learned  entering  into  theological  distinctions,  but  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  words,  and  a  practical  exposition 
of  Christian  doctrine,  that  the  children  may  carry  into  life  a 
clear  notion  of  what  they  believe,  what  they  have  to  do,  and 
the  means  of  doing  it,  in  order  to  save  their  souls.     Some 
persons  of  experience  advise  that   before  the  words  of  the 
Catechism  are  learnt,  each  lesson  should  be  explained  two  or 
three  times,  as  this  both  greatly  facilitates  the  learning,  and 
makes  the  child  attach  from  the  first  an  interest  and  mean 
ing  to  the  answers.     It  is  also  of  great  assistance  in  giving  an 
interest  and  reality  to  the  instructions  for  them  to  be  illus 
trated  by  stories  from  sacred  history.     Often  children  are  so 
short  a  time  at  school  after  they  have  learned  to  read,  that 
there  is  but   little    opportunity    for    teaching  them   much 
sacred  history.      In  these  cases  it  would  seem  best  to  be 
content  with  making  them  know  the  Gospel  history,  the  life 
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of  our  Lord,  His  miracles  and  parables.  For  this  is  both  the 
easiest  part  and  that  most  practically  useful  to  them ;  since 
it  illustrates  and  enforces  what  is  taught  them  in  the  Cate 
chism,  it  teaches  many  practical  lessons  of  Christian  virtue 
and  perfection,  and  helps  powerfully  towards  that  personal 
knowledge  and  love  of  our  Lord,  which  is  the  main  principle 
of  a  good  Christian. 

Elder  Children. — In  so  many  of  our  schools  children  are 
taken  away  at  an  early  age,  that  the  essential  part  of  religious 
instruction  has  to  be  secured  without  loss  of  opportunity. 
But  wherever  there  are  children  able  to  remain  to  the  age  of 
eleven  and  upwards,  it  is  very  desirable  to  form  from  them  a 
third  class  or  division.  For  it  is  not  suitable  that  these 
should  be  contented  with  a  meagre  knowledge  of  neces 
sary  truth,  which  is  perhaps  all  that  is  possible  with  the 
other  children,  aud  indeed  their  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  secular  subjects  may  become  a  positive  harm  to  them,  un 
less  it  is  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  knowledge  of 
religion.  For  a  taste  for  reading,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
subjects  of  history  and  science  and  art,  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  all  those  temptations  against  faith  and  morality 
which  are  so  profusely  suggested  by  the  literature  of  the  clay. 
To  keep  back  our  children  from  being  as  well  instructed  aa 
others  is  dangerous  to  attempt,  and  often  impossible  to  suc 
ceed  in.  To  keep  them  from  the  mischievous  literature 
which  is  brought  to  their  doors  is  often  equally  so.  The 
only  thing  in  our  power  is  to  arm  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
against  the  danger,  by  forewarning  them  of  it,  and  supplying 
them  with  strength  to  repel  it.  This  is  most  efficiently  done, 
not  by  making  controversialists  of  them — far  from  it — but 
by  making  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  own  re 
ligion.  Controversy,  and  the  arguments  of  objectors,  are  apt 
to  weaken  the  strength  of  a  truth  in  the  child's  mind  ;  clear 
and  positive  knowledge,  more  than  anything  else,  renders 
him  proof  against  the  assaults  of  heresy  or  unbelief. 

This  thorough  knowledge  of  their  Catechism  is  a  great 
security  to  the  faith  of  the  children  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  is  so,  because  many  of  the  arguments  or  insinuations 
against  religion  only  arise  i'rom  ignorance  of  it ;  and  the 
answer  to  many  more  is  very  obvious  to  those  who  are  well 
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instructed.  It  is  indeed  instructive  to  observe  how  large  a 
proportion  of  people's  difficulties  on  religion  arise  from  sheer 
ignorance  of  it.  But  it  tells  in  another  and  more  important 
way.  A  single  truth  may  be  impugned,  and  we  may  be  un 
able,  humanly  speaking,  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  argu 
ments  or  insinuations  made  against  it ;  but  if  this  truth  is 
but  a  part  of  a  system,  connected  with  and  depending  on 
other  truths,  it  is  supported  by  them  and  by  the  strength  of 
the  entire  system.  It  is  easy  for  an  isolated  truth  to  be 
weakened  or  disturbed,  but  not  for  a  body  or  system  of 
truths.  Hence,  in  the  present  day,  when  children,  as  they 
grow  up,  are  so  liable  to  be  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  dangers, 
not  only  to  their  virtue  but  to  their  faith,  it  is  more  than 
ever  desirable  to  give  them  the  additional  security  of  a 
thorough  and  ample  knowledge  of  their  Catechism,  as  a 
system  of  Christian  doctrine.  Our  upper  classes  of  children 
may  be  led  to  see  how  one  doctrine  follows  from  another ; 
how  what  the  Catechism  teaches  of  God  is  illustrated  by 
Scripture  history  ;  how  what  it  teaches  us  of  man  is  witnessed 
in  the  world  and  in  ourselves.  They  may  get  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  feasts  and  devotions  and  practices  of  piety, 
which  they  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  observe,  and  how 
they  are  but  exemplifications  of  the  doctrines  which  are  now 
explained  to  them.  And  especially  they  may  be  shown  the 
connection  between  faith  and  practice,  and  how  what  they 
are  called  on  to  do  is  but  a  reasonable  duty  following  from 
what  they  believe.  In  this  way  Christian  doctrine  will  come 
to  be  understood  by  them  to  be,  not  merely  a  series  of 
difficult  and  unpalatable  truths,  as  the  world  and  the  devil 
would  lead  them  to  suppose,  but  a  system  and  body  of  living 
and  practical  truth;  a  complete  explanation,  not  indeed  of 
mysteries  which  are  above  our  comprehension,  but  of  all  that 
God  sees  fit  to  tell  us  at  present — "all  things  th;it  apper 
tain  to  life  and  piety." 
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lutroduction  to  the  Creed,  or  the  Theological  Virtues  in  general, 
with  a  particular  account  of  Faith. 

IT  is  seldom  or  never  that  we  meet  with  grown-up  person 
who  have  not  at  least  a  general  notion  and  conviction  of 
the  elementary  truths  which  form  the  basis  of  religious 
knowledge.  All  who  have  come  to  the  use  of  reason 
know  that  there  is  a  God,  a  distinction  between  good  and 
evil,  and  a  future  life,  in  which  we  shall  be  rewarded  or 
punished  according  to  our  deserts.  With  this  starting- 
point,  one  who  seriously  reflects  will  naturally  ask  him 
self  this  question,  What  am  I  to  do  to  be  saved  ?  What 
is  required  in  order  that  I  may  escape  the  punishments- 
of  a  future  life  and  secure  its  rewards  ?  This  most  im 
portant  question  might  be  answered  in  different  forms  of 
words.  We  might  answer  as  our  Blessed  Lord  did  the 
young  man  in  the  Gospel,  "  Keep  the  Commandments ; " 
or  as  St  Peter  answered  those  whose  hearts  were  moved  to 
compunction  at  his  preaching,  "  Do  penance,  and  be  bap 
tized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  remission  of  your  sins,  and  you  shall  receive  the  gift 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Acts  ii.  38).  That  is,  dispose  your 
selves,  by  sincere  repentance,  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  oi 
past  sin,  and  become  Christians  by  the  reception  of  bap 
tism.  Or  again,  salvation  is  promised  to  the  practice  of 
particular  virtues,  as  faith,  hope,  charity,  almsgiving, 
prayer ;  either  because  these  virtues  naturally  lead  to,  or 
else  presuppose,  all  others. 

But  all  the  special  answers  which  are  given  to  the 
question  with  which  we  are  dealing  are  included  in  the 
general  answer  given  in  the  Catechism.  To  save  our  soul 
u  we  must  worship  God  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  that 
is,  we  must  believe  in  Him,  hope  in  Him,  and  love  Him 
with  our  whole  heart."  By  faith  we  honour  the  yeracrty 
of  God,  and  submit  our  reason  to  His  sovereignlfuth; 
by  hope  we  acknowledge  His  power  and  His  fidelity  to 
His  divine  promises,  and  regard  Him  as  the  source  of  all 
the  good  which  we  should  desire  to  obtain  both  here  and 
hereafter;  and  by  charity  we  conform  our  will  to  the  most 
holy  will  of  God.  The  sum  of  our  religious  knowledge 
consists  in  understanding  how  we  are  to  worship  God  by 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Faith  teaches  us  what  we  are 
to  believe ;  and,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  the  ex 
planation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  will  find  its  appropriate 
place.  Charity  teaches  us  what  we  are  to  do,  and  is  exer 
cised  in  keeping  the  Commandments  :  under  this  head, 
therefore,  it  will  be  natural  to  treat  of  the  Decalogue  and 
the  precepts  of  the  Church.  Hope  points  to  the  means 
and  helps  which  the  divine  goodness  affords  us  in  our 
journey  towards  heaven.  In  connection  with  Hope, 
therefore,  Grace,  Prayer,  and  the  Sacraments  will  be 
skopen  of. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  are  called  theological  virtues, 
because  they  relate  immediately  to  God.  All  virtues  have 
a  certain  relation  to  God  as  the  fountain  and  source  of  all 
good,  but  the  immediate  object  of  most  virtues  is  some 
thing  distinct  from  God.  To  make  the  meaning  of  this 
perfectly  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  by  the  object 
of  a  virtue  we  understand  the  matter  on  which  it  is  exer 
cised.  Most  children  are  familiar  with  what  are  termed 
object  lessons.  They  Jire  shown  the  picture  of  some  ani- 
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mal,  as,  for  example,  a  lion,  and  are  taught  a  variety  of 
particulars  about  its  nature  and  qualities.  Now,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  should  say  the  lion  was  the  object  of  this 
lesson,  so  do  we  say  God  is  the  object  of  the  theological  vir 
tues.  Thus  the  principal  and  immediate  matter  on  which 
our  faith  is  exercised  is  God  and  His  divine  attributes ; 
the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  hope  is  the  future  pos 
session  of  God  in  heaven ;  and  the  direct  and  immediate 
object  of  charity  is  God  as  the  perfection  of  all  that  is 
good  and  amiable. 

The  theological  virtues,  therefore,  relate  immediately  to 
God,  inasmuch  as  they  have  God  for  their  object ;  but 
they  also  relate  immediately  to  God,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
God  for  their  motive.  Thus  we  believe  the  various  truths 
of  faith,  because  God,  who  is  the  sovereign  truth,  who  can 
neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  has  revealed  all  these 
things  to  His  Church.  We  hope  to  enjoy  God  hereafter 
in  heaven,  because  He  has  promised  to  assist  us  in  the 
performance  of  our  duty  towards  Him  in  this  life,  and  to 
reward  our  fidelity  in  His  service  by  the  eternal  possession 
of  Himself.  We  love  God  because,  for  His  own  infinite 
perfections,  He  is  most  worthy  of  our  love. 

But  if  it  be  necessary  that  the  theological  virtues 
should  have  God  for  their  object  and  God  for  their  motive, 
how  is  it  that  we  believe  what  may  be  called  the  secondary 
truths  of  faith,  e.g.,  those  relating  to  the  Church,  to  pur 
gatory,  to  saints  and  angels  1  or  how  is  it  that  we  hope 
for  grace,  or  even  temporal  blessings  1  or  how,  again,  is  it 
that  we  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves1?  The  observation 
of  St  Thomas  in  reference  to  charity  will  apply  to  the 
other  theological  virtues.  He  tells  us  the  habit  of  charity 
extends  not  only  to  the  love  of  God,  but  also  to  the  love 
of  our  neighbour ;  and  that  the  act  by  which  we  love  our 
neighbour  for  God's  sake  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  act 
by  which  we  love  God.  To  love  our  neighbour  for  God's 
sake  necessarily  includes  an  act  of  the  love  of  God  in  Him 
self.  A  fond  mother  loves  the  nurse  who  is  attentive  and 
kind  to  her  child ;  but  because  she  loves  the  nurse  for  the 
sake  of  her  child,  her  love  belongs  rather  to  the  child  thau 
to  the  nurse  So  is  it  with  the  exercise  of  the  theological 
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virtues.  If  we  believe  certain  truths  because  God  has 
revealed  them,  by  that  same  act  we  necessarily  believe  in 
God  ;  if  we  hope  from  the  goodness  and  promises  of  God 
for  the  means  and  helps  which  are  necessary  for  us  to 
work  out  our  salvation,  we  thereby  hope  for  the  future 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  God  himself  :  and  if  we  love 
anything  for  God's  sake,  by  the  very  same  act  we  love  God. 


CHAPTER  II. 
On  Faith,  its  Nature  and  Qualities. 

FAITH  is  to  believe  without  doubting  whatever  God 
teaches.  There  are  many  grounds  on  which  our  various 
opinions  and  judgments  rest.  Some  truths,  for  instance, 
are  self-evident,  and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
others  are  deduced  from  such  as  are  self-evident,  or  well 
known  by  way  of  inference  or  demonstration;  other  things 
we  know  because  we  were  present  when  they  happened,  or 
have  seen  them ;  and,  lastly,  there  are  things  which  wo 
do  not  know  of  ourselves,  but  which  we  believe  011  trust 
worthy  testimony.  If,  then,  we  believe  such  things  on  the 
testimony  of  man,  it  is  human  or  historical  faith  ;  if  we 
believe  on  the  Revelation,  or  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  divine 
faith,  or  faith  in  its  theological  sense.  Faith,  then,  is  a 
firm  adherence  to  the  doctrine  which  God  has  revealed,  or 
it  is  believing  on  His  testimony.  By  faith  we  honour  God 
in  a  twofold  way,  viz.,  (1)  by  acknowledging  Him  as  the 
infinitely  perfect  Being  made  known  to  us  by  revelation ; 
and  (2)  by  paying  homage  to  His  veracity,  or  sovereign 
truth. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  faith,  it  will  necessarily  pos 
sess  two  qualities  ;  it  will  be  firm  and  entire. 

Firm, — As  the  sovereign  truth  of  God,  which  is  pledged 
in  support  of  revelation,  is  the  highest  possible  authority 
which  we  can  have,  the  adherence  of  our  mind  to  the  truth 
revealed  by  God  should  be  firm  and  unwavering. 

Entire. — Our  faith  must  also  be  entire  ;  that  is,  it  must 
include  all  the  truths  which  have  J"""1  revealed.  If  we 
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doubt  or  deny  any  single  truth  which  we  know  has  been 
revealed  by  God,  we  virtually  call  in  question  the  divine 
veracity,  and  so  destroy  the  foundation  on  which  all  faith 
rests.  Here  the  question  will  naturally  occur,  How  is  the 
faith  of  the  poor  ignorant  Catholic  as  entire  as  that  of  a 
priest  who  is  learned  in  theology  ?  In  reply,  we  must 
explain  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  we  believe  the 
truths  of  revelation,  viz.,  (1)  we  may  have  a  distinct  know 
ledge  of  each  separate  article,  and  give  an  explicit  assent 
to  each  distinct  doctrine ;  or  (2)  we  may  believe  a  number 
of  doctrines  in  the  mass  as  implied  or  contained  in  some 
general  truth  of  revelation.  Thus  the  theologian  will  know 
and  believe  each  separate  article,  while  the  illiterate  Ca 
tholic  is  instructed  in  a  few  fundamental  and  practical 
points,  and  accepts  the  rest  as  included  in  the  general 
belief  of  all  which  the  Church  teaches.  The  former  is 
called  explicit,  and  the  latter  implicit  faith. 

It  may  also  be  asked  whether  the  truths  of  faith  rest  on 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  divinely- 
appointed  guardian  and  interpreter  of  the  deposit  of  revealed 
truth,  and  the  ordinary  channel  by  which  we  ascertain  the 
fact  of  what  truths  have  been  revealed,  but  our  faith  is 
grounded  on  the  authority  of  God  as  the  author  of  reve 
lation.  To  understand  the  office  of  the  Church  as  the 
witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  take  the  following  illus 
tration  :  I  want  to  know  whether  a  document  which  I 
possess  is  drawn  up  with  all  the  legal  formalities  required 
by  the  laws  of  my  country  ;  I  accordingly  send  it  by  the 
hands  of  a  friend,  on  whose  intelligence  and  honour  I  can 
thoroughly  rely,  to  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  receive  a  verbal 
reply.  In  this  case,  my  friend  simply  makes  known  to 
me  the  opinion  of  the  lawyer ;  but  the  importance  which 
I  attach  to  that  opinion  rests  not  on  the  testimony  of  my 
friend,  but  on  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  lawyer. 
So  is  it  with  faith.  The  Church  tells  me  what  truths  have 
been  revealed,  and  then  I  accept  them  on  the  authority  of 
God.  Thus  she  never  makes  a  new  article  of  faith,  but, 
as  occasions  arise,  she  simply  declares  that  such  or  such 
truths  have  been  revealed  by  God  from  the  beginning. 

But  how  do  we  come  to  the  possession  of  faith  1     Those 
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who  are  properly  and  validly  baptized  receive,  together 
with  the  character  of  Christians,  the  habit  of  faith,  or  a 
power  or  faculty  which  enables  them,  when  they  come  to 
the  use  of  reason,  and  are  instructed  in  revealed  truth,  to 
elicit  acts  of  faith.  The  habit  of  faith  may  be  compared 
to  conscience.  In  the  same  way  as  our  conscience  tells  us 
that  certain  things  are  right  and  others  wrong,  however 
ill  qualified  we  are  to  reason  on  the  subject,  and  to  con 
vince  others,  so  the  habit  of  faith  enables  us  clearly  to  see 
and  firmly  to  hold  the  truths  of  religion.  All  who  have 
been  baptized  receive  the  habit  of  faith  ;  but  if,  after 
coming  to  the  use  of  reason,  they  wilfully  reject  the  truth, 
or  cling  to  heresy,  they  forfeit  the  supernatural  habit  which 
was  implanted  at  their  baptism.  Those  who  have  never 
been  baptized,  or  who  have  lost  the  habit  of  faith,  arrive 
at  the  possession  of  faith  in  the  following  manner  :  By 
coming  into  contact  with  the  Catholic  religion,  by  examin 
ing  the  motives  of  credibility,  or  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  illuminating  grace  of  God  on  the  soul,  they  see  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  the 
revelation  of  God;  and  as  grace  is  never  wanting  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  the  Holy  Spirit 
enables  them  to  elicit  corresponding  acts  of  divine  faith. 


CHAPTER  III. 
On  the  Necessity  of  Faith. 

ST  PAUL  tells  us  (Heb.  xi.  6),  without  faith  it  is  impos 
sible  to  please  God  ;  and  our  Lord  himself,  in  the  com 
mission  which  He  gave  His  Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
has  clearly  laid  down  the  necessity  of  faith  for  salvation : 
"  Go  ye  into  the  whole  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall 
be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned  " 
(St  Mark  xvi.  15,  16).  The  necessity  of  faith  to  salvation 
being  clear,  the  question  arises,  How  much  faith  is  neces 
sary  ?  It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  faith,  that  all  the 
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revealed  truths  of  God  must  be  believed  with  implicit  faith. 
After  our  Lord  had  commissioned  the  Apostles  to  teach 
the  whole  world  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  He  had 
commanded,  He  added,  "  And  he  that  believeth  not "  (viz., 
all  things  which  He  had  commanded)  "shall  be  con 
demned."  (Compare  St  Matt,  xxviii.  and  St  Mark  xvi.) 
But  if  implicit  faith  in  all  revealed  truth  be  necessary,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  all  are  not  required  to  have  a  distinct 
knowledge,  and  to  make  an  explicit  act  of  belief  in  each 
separate  truth.  The  three  thousand  converts  who  were 
added  to  the  Church  after  St  Peter's  first  sermon,  could 
only  have  been  instructed  in  a  few  general  truths.  Our 
inquiry  therefore  is,  What  amount  of  explicit  faith  is 
required  in  all  who  have  come  to  the  use  of  reason  1  or,  in 
other  words,  What  are  the  articles  of  faith  which  all  are 
obliged  to  know  ?  Before  answering  this  question,  we 
must  explain  the  difference  between  what  we  are  bound 
to  believe  as  a  necessary  condition  to  salvation,  and  what 
we  are  simply  commanded  to  believe.  When  we  say  that 
anything  is  a  necessary  condition  to  salvation,  we  mean 
that  its  absence,  even  though  it  be  without  any  fault  on 
our  part,  is  sufficient  to  exclude  us  from  heaven.  Thus 
baptism,  either  in  reality  or  desire,  is  a  necessary  condition 
to  salvation,  because,  if  a  child  die  without  baptism,  even 
when  there  has  been  no  fault  in  the  omission,  that  child 
cannot  go  to  heaven.  But  when  we  say  simply  that  we 
are  commanded  to  do  something  in  order  to  be  saved,  we 
mean  that  the  obligation  exists  as  soon  as  the  precept  is 
made  known  to  us.  If,  however,  a  person,  without  any 
fault  on  his  part,  were  to  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of 
such  a  command,  he  would  not  in  any  way  be  accountable 
for  it. 

The  question,  then,  to  be  considered  is  twofold  : — 

1.  What  articles  of  faith  are  all  required  to  know,  and 
to  believe  with  explicit  faith,  as  indispensable  conditions 
of  salvation  ? 

2.  What  amount  of   religious  knowledge  are  all   com 
manded  to  possess1? 

In   answer   to   the   first  part  of   the  inquiry,  St  Paul 
declares   that  all  are  required  to  believe    in  God,  and  n 
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future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  "  He  that 
coineth  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is,  and  is  a  rewarder 
to  them  that  seek  Him  "  (Heb.  xi.  6).  So  much,  then,  is 
certainly  required  ;  and  it  is  held  by  the  greater  number 
of  theologians  that  we  are  also  required,  after  the  coming 
of  our  Lord,  to  believe  as  a  necessary  condition  to  salva 
tion,  the  mysteries  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  of  the  incar 
nation  and  death  of  Christ. 

2.  All  are  commanded  to  know,  in  substance  at  least, 
and  to  believe  with  explicit  faith,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Our  Father  and  Hail  Mary,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
the  Commandments  of  the  Church,  and  such  of  the  Sacra 
ments  as  they  are  required  to  receive. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
On  the  Exercise  of  Faith. 

WE  are  bound  to  make  internal  acts  of  faith  : — 

1.  As  soon  as  we  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  are 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  revelation. 

2.  When  we  have  to  perform  any  duty  for  which  an  act 
of  faith  is  a  necessary  disposition  ;  for  instance,  when  we 
have  to  receive  a  Sacrament. 

3.  When  the  exercise  of  faith  is  practically  our   only 
means  of  resisting  and  overcoming  temptation. 

4.  We  are  also  bound  to  make  acts  of  faith  frequently 
during  our   life.     To  omit  this  duty  entirely  for  a  long 
time  would  be  a  grievous  sin.     The  obligation,  however, 
of  making  acts  of  faith  is  fulfilled  as  often  as  we  pray,  or 
assist   at   Mass,  or   perform   other   religious   duties  with 
proper  dispositions. 

5.  Finally,  we  are  bound  to  elicit  acts  of  faith  at  the 
hour  of  death. 

Besides  this  interior  exercise  of  faith,  we  are  also  bound 
to  make  an  external  profession  of  our  faith.  This  obli 
gation  implies  that — (1)  we  should  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  deny  our  religion,  even  in  appearance  ;  for 
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our  Blessed  Lord  has  said,  "  He  that  shall  deny  Me  before 
men,  I  will  also  deny  him  before  My  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  "  (St  Matt.  x.  33).  But  though  it  is  never  lawful 
to  deny  our  faith,  we  are  not  bound  to  parade  it  before  the 
notice  of  others.  If  we  have  any  good  reason,  we  may 
conceal  our  religion,  provided  we  use  no  improper  means 
to  accomplish  our  object. 

(2.)  The  obligation  of  professing  our  faith  requires  us 
openly  to  avow  it  as  often  as  God's  honour,  our  own  or 
our  neighbour's  good,  demands  it.  "  Every  one  that  shall 
confess  Me  before  men,  I  will  also  confess  him  before  My 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  "  (St  Matt.  x.  32).  Thus  we  are 
bound  to  confess  our  faith  when  interrogated  by  tyrants 
and  persecutors  ;  when  by  our  silence  wicked  men  are 
encouraged  in  blaspheming  the  faith ;  when  we  know 
our  example  is  necessary  to  prevent  our  neighbour  from 
denying  the  faith  or  committing  any  grievous  sin  ;  and 
finally,  when  we  are  obliged  to  choose  between  openly 
avowing  our  faith,  or  doing  something  which  our  con 
science  condemns. 


CHAPTER  V. 
On  the  sins  against  Faith. 

WE  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  we  are  bound  in 
wardly  to  believe  and  outwardly  to  profess  the  faith  and 
law  of  Christ,  and  the  particular  occasions  have  been 
pointed  out  in  whicl^  we  are  bound  to  exercise  this  faith. 
To  neglect  to  make  acts  of  faith  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  enumerated  would  therefore  render  us 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  God.  These  are  the  sins  against 
faith  which  are  committed  by  persons  who  still  remain 
members  of  the  Church.  The  sins  of  which  we  are  about 
to  speak,  for  the  most  part  imply  a  separation  from  the 
Church.  The  meaning  of  this  will  be  more  clearly  appre 
hended  by  explaining  that  the  sins  here  spoken  of  are 
committed  not  so  much  by  neglecting  the  exercise,  as  by 
neglecting  to  obtain  or  preserve  the  possession  of  faith. 
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The  various  sins  which  the  absence  of  faith  implies  are  all 
included  under  the  general  name  of  infidelity  or  unbelief, 
and  may  be  classified  under  three  distinct  species,  viz., 
Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Heresy. 

1.  There  are  some  persons  to  whom  the  truths  of  faith 
have  never  been  sufficiently  proposed.     They  have  nevei 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  true  religion,  nor  has 
the  obligation  of  searching  into  the  truth  or  of  entering  the 
Church  been  brought  home  to  their  conscience.     Such  per 
sons  as  these  are  not  accountable  for  the  absence  of  faith, 
because,  as  we  are  supposing,  their  want  of  faith,  as  such, 
is  accompanied  with  no  moral  fault.     The  truth  of  this 
statement  is  implied  in  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord,  in 
reference  to  those  among  whom  He  had   preached  and 
wrought  His  miracles :  "  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  to 
them,  they  would  not  have  sin,  but  now  they  have  no 
excuse  for  their  sin"  (St  John  xv.  22). 

2.  There  are  other  persons  to  whom  the  truths  of  reli 
gion  have  been  so  far  manifested  as  to  render  them  inex 
cusable,  like  many  of  the  Jews  of  whom  our  Saviour  spoke 
in  the  passage  just  cited.     They  have  received  sufficient 
light  to  know  the  truth,  or  at  least  to  understand  the  danger 
of  their  position,  and  the  obligation  which  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  continue  their  inquiries  and  to  seek  further 
instruction.     It  is  clear,  then,  they  will  be  accountable  to 
God,  if,  through  religious  indifference  or  sloth,  through  the 
fear  of  any  temporal  loss,  or  the  hope  of  any  temporal  gain, 
or  through  any  other  motive,  they  refuse  to  follow  the  guid 
ance  of  the  light  which  is  given  them.     And  here  it  may 
be  observed  that  ignorance  of  the  truths  which  we  are  com 
manded  to  know  is  a  sin  which  is  committed  by  those  who 
are  members  of  the  Church  as  well  as  by  unbelievers.     Its 
guilt  is  incurred — (1)  by  parents  and  superiors  who  neglect 
to  procure  for  their  children,  or  those  under  their  charge, 
the  necessary  religious  instruction ;  and  (2)  by  all  persons 
who,  through  their  own  f-ault,  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
truths  which  they  are  bound  to  know. 

3.  Again,  there  are  persons  who  not  only  neglect  to  clear 
up  their  doubts,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  lignt  which  they 
receive,  but  who  still  persist  in  their  errors,  and  refuse  to 
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embrace  the  truth  after  they  have  been  sufficiently  instructed 
in  the  faith. 

These  three  different  states  of  mind  must  be  carefully  re 
membered  in  estimating  how  far  persons  are  culpable  who 
do  not  actually  possess  the  true  faith.  Whatever  may  be 
the  kind  of  unbelief  to  which  they  belong,  if  the  obligation 
of  embracing  the  true  religion  has  never  crossed  their 
minds,  they  will  not  be  answerable  for  the  simple  absence 
of  faith,  but  they  will  be  judged  according  to  the  light  of 
reason  and  conscience  which  has  been  implanted  within 
them.  If,  however,  they  belong  to  the  second  or  third  class 
of  persons  spoken  of,  that  is,  if  through  their  own  fault 
they  have  neglected  to  discover  the  truth,  or  if  after  finding 
it  they  have  rejected  it,  they  are  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  answerable  for  the  consequences. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are  three  kinds  or 
species  of  unbelief,  viz.,  Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Heresy. 
By  Paganism  we  understand  the  state  of  those  who  are 
altogether  without  faith,  both  in  reality  and  profession.  To 
this  class  belong  Atheists,  who  deny  the  existence  of  God  ; 
Idolaters,  who  worship  false  gods  ;  Deists,  who  believe  the 
existence  of  God,  but  deny  His  providence  and  reject  all 
revelation  ;  and  Mahometans,  or  the  disciples  of  Mahomet. 

Judaism  is  the  religious  system  of  the  Jews,  who  cling 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  admit  the  Messiah  in  figure  and 
prophecy,  but  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  reality. 

Heresy  is  the  rejection  of  one  or  more  revealed  truths  by 
one  who  has  been  baptized  and  has  professed  the  Christian 
religion.  It  has  been  implied  in  the  observations  already 
made,  that  the  errors  against  faith  contained  in  the  different 
classes  of  sins  just  enumerated  are  only  imputed  as  sina 
when  they  are  in  some  way  wilful.  How  far  the  particular 
persons  who  are  living  in  Paganism,  Judaism,  or  Heresy 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  better,  is  a  question 
of  fact  which  will  not  at  present  be  considered.  It  may, 
however,  be  well  to  state  two  general  principles  applicable 
to  them  :  1.  Where  there  is  no  wilful  fault,  there  is  no  sin; 
and  consequently,  when  the  obligation  of  believing  has  been 
in  no  way  made  manifest,  a  simple  error  of  judgment  will 
not  be  visited  as  a  crime.  2.  Tf.  however,  the  truths  of 
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revelation  have  been  sufficiently  made  known,  to  refuse  to 
believe  them  is  one  of  the  greatest  sins  which  we  can  commit. 
To  reject  what  we  know  has  been  revealed  by  God,  is  not 
merely  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  benefits  of  religion,  but 
it  is  virtually  to  call  in  question  the  divine  veracity.  If 
men  consider  it  an  unpardonable  offence  to  have  their  own 
truthfulness  called  in  question,  what  must  it  be  to  question 
the  truth  of  God  1 

The  one  foundation  on  which  all  revealed  truth  rests  is 
the  divine  veracity ;  and  hence,  if  we  reject  any  single  re 
vealed  truth,  we  in  reality  reject  the  foundation  of  all  faith. 
Wilful  heresy  on  any  one  point,  therefore,  destroys  all  faith, 
in  the  same  way  as  every  mortal  sin,  of  whatever  kind, 
robs  the  soul  of  charity  or  the  state  of  grace.  Hence  we 
infer  that  the  sin  of  apostasy,  or  the  renunciation  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  one  who  has  been  baptized,  differs 
only  in  degree,  and  not  in  its  nature,  from  the  sin  of  heresy. 
We  may  also  infer  that  doubts  in  matters  of  faith  imply 
the  guilt  of  heresy ;  for  to  doubt  is  to  hesitate,  and  to 
suspend  our  judgment  between  two  opposite  statements. 
But  if  we  wilfully  doubt  the  truth  of  what  we  know  has 
been  revealed  by  God,  we  in  reality  question  His  knowledge 
or  His  veracity,  and  so  are  guilty  of  heresy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
On  Mysteries  of  Faith. 

IT  has  already  been  stated  that  God  is  the  principal  object 
of  our  faith.  Now  God  is  an  infinitely  perfect  Being ; — 
He  is  infinite  in  all  His  attributes,  and  consequently  must 
be  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  minds.  Religion,  then, 
or  faith,  which  is  to  teach  us  about  God  and  His  divine 
attributes,  must  necessarily  contain  things  which  we  cannot 
understand.  These  revealed  truths  of  religion  which  sur 
pass  our  comprehension  are  what  we  call  the  Mysteries  of 
Faith.  If,  then,  we  have  faith  at  all,  we  must  believe  in 
mysteries.  Nor  is  this  unreasonable  ;  for  if  those  who  are 
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Ignorant  of  law  or  medicine  act  reasonably  in  following  the 
professional  opinions  of  lawyers  or  doctors,  how  much  more 
reasonably  do  we  act  in  believing  on  the  testimony  of  God, 
who  knows  infinitely  better  than  we  do,  and  who  can 
neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived  ! 

The  difficulty  which  many  persons  have  respecting  the 
belief  of  mysteries  arises  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  nature 
of  mysteries  or  of  faith.  They  sometimes  imagine  that  a 
mystery  is  contrary  to  reason  and  experience,  whereas,  in 
reality,  it  is  simply  something  above  reason  and  beyond 
our  experience.  Reason  and  experience  do  not  contradict 
mysteries,  but  are  simply  silent  on  the  subject.  The  mean 
ing  of  this  assertion  will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  an 
illustration.  Suppose  a  person  has  been  born  blind  or  deaf, 
but  yet  has  the  perfect  use  of  reason  and  of  all  his  other 
senses.  If  I  speak  to  this  blind  man  of  colour,  it  is  a  thing 
which  he  does  not  understand,  and  of  which  he  has  had  no 
experience  ;  it  is  a  mystery  to  him  ;  still  he  would  be  clearly 
mistaken  if  he  refused  to  believe  on  the  testimony  of  those 
who  can  see.  Again,  if  by  means  of  signs  we  were  able  to 
give  the  deaf  man  an  idea  of  sound,  he  would  not  under 
stand  us.  He  possesses  no  faculty  by  which  he  can  judge 
of  sound ;  and,  as  he  has  had  no  experience  of  anything  of 
the  kind,  he  might  imagine  it  was  contrary  to  his  reason  and 
his  senses  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  phenomenon.  In 
such  a  case  we  see  clearly  he  would  be  wrong  in  supposing 
sound  was  something  contrary  to  his  reason  and  senses,  and 
in  disbelieving  the  testimony  of  competent  authority  on  the 
subject.  So,  too,  is  it  with  mysteries.  They  are  truths  of 
which  we  can  form  no  judgment,  so  long  as  we  are  deprived 
of  the  light  of  faith.  But  still  our  assent  to  these  hidden 
truths  rests  on  a  solid  foundation.  We  have  no  evidence 
of  the  same  kind  as  we  require  in  a  mathematical  de 
monstration  to  establish  the  truth  of  mysteries;  but  we 
have  abundant  evidence  to  prove  the  fact  that  God  has 
revealed  them,  and  we  know  that  what  God  has  revealed 
must  of  necessity  be  true. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Of  the  Creeds  sanctioned  by  the  general  use  of  the  Church. 

THE  previous  chapters  having  spoken  of  the  general  ques 
tions  touching  faith,  the  next  thing  is  to  treat  in  detail 
of  the  truths  which  faith  teaches.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  have  been  at  different  times  collected 
together  in  an  abridged  form  for  the  use  of  the  faithful. 
Some  of  these  formularies  of  faith  have  either  been  ex 
pressly  drawn  up  by  the  Church,  or  have  received  the 
sanction  of  her  infallible  authority,  and  therefore  deserve 
a  particular  notice  introductory  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

1.  Apostles'  Creed. — The  most  ancient  summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  that  which  is  known  as 
the  Apostles'  Creed.     It  is  believed  that  the  Apostles,  be 
fore  separating  into  different  parts  of  the  world  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  composed  the  Creed  known  by  their  name.     In 
this  way,  the  faithful  could  be  more  easily  instructed ;  the 
unity  of  the  faith  throughout  the  world  would  be  more 
clearly  manifested ;  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  by  this  out 
ward  declaration  of   their  belief  would   be  distinguished 
from  unbelievers;  and  the  faith  of  the  simple  and  ignorant 
preserved  inviolate.      Some  have  supposed  that  St  Paul 
alludes  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  his  exhortation  to  Tim 
othy  :  "  Hold  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast 
heard  of  me  in  faith,  and  in  the  love  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus"  (2  Tim.  i.  13).     St  Irenaeus,  whose  master,  St  Poly- 
carp,  was  a  disciple  of  St  John,  speaks  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  the  following   terms  :    "  The  Church  dispersed 
through  the  whole  world  has  received  that  faith  from  the 
Apostles,  and  their  disciples,  which  is  in  one  God,  the 
Father  Almighty,"  <fec.  (S.  Iren.  Adversus  Haereses,  lib.  i. 
cap.  10.) 

2.  Nicene  Greed. — As  heresies  arose  which,  while  they 
accepted  the  words  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  yet  denied  some 
of  the  truths  of  faith,  it  became  necessary  to  introduce  a 
summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  which  should 
contain,  in  clear  and  unmistakable  language,  the  articles 
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which  began  to  be  controverted.  Thus,  when  Arius  began 
to  propagate  his  heresy,  denying  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  General  Council  was  held  at  Nice,  in  the  year 
325,  in  which  Arius  was  condemned,  and  the  Creed  com 
posed  which  is  thence  called  the  Nicene  Creed.  After 
expressing  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  one  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  it  pro 
ceeds  thus  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  which  had  been  called 
in  question :  "  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  born  of  the  Father, — that  is,  of  the 
substance  of  the  Father, — born,  not  made  ;  consubstantial 
with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  which  are 
in  heaven  or  on  earth.  Who  for  us  men,  and  for  our 
salvation,  came  down,  and  was  incarnate,  and  made  man. 
He  suffered  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  and  ascended 
into  heaven.  And  He  will  come  again  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

After  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  consubstan- 
tiality  with  the  Father  had  been  vindicated  in  the  Council 
of  Nice,  another  General  Council  was  held  at  Constan 
tinople,  A.D.  381,  to  proclaim  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  against  the  heresy  of  the  Macedonians  and  Euno- 
mians.  In  this  Council,  a  few  verbal  explanations  were 
introduced  into  the  Nicene  Creed ;  and  after  the  words 
above  cited,  "  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  were  added,  "  the 
Lord  and  the  Life-giver,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  and 
together  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  adored  and 
glorified ;  who  spoke  by  the  prophets.  And  (I  believe) 
one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  I  confess  one 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.  And  I  look  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 
Amen."  On  account  of  the  additions  which  were  made  on 
this  occasion,  the  Nicene  Creed  thus  enlarged  is  sometimes 
called  the  Creed  of  Constantinople.  Finally,  the  same 
reason  which  made  these  additions  and  explanations  neces 
sary,  induced  the  Church  to  make  a  few  further  additions 
(the  principal  of  which  was  the  declaration  of  the  proces 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son),  be 
fore  this  Creed  assumed  the  exact  form  of  words  which  are 
now  read  in  the  Mass. 
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3.  Athanasian  Creed  — The  Athanasian  Creed  is  another 
summary  of  faith  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Universal 
Church.     Baronius,  and  some  of  the  older  writers,  sup 
posed  it  to  be  the  production  of  St  Athanasius  ;  but  a 
more  accurate  criticism  proves  it  of  later  date.     Had  it  been 
the   genuine   work   of  St  Athanasius,  it  would  not  have 
omitted  the  word  "  consubstantial,"  nor  would  it  have  con 
tained  so  precise  and  explicit  a  condemnation  of  the  Nestorian 
and  Eutychian  heresies,  which  were  riot  broached  till  after 
the  death  of  St  Athanasius.     It  seems  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  attributed  to  St  Atha 
nasius  ;  or  what  is  perhaps  more  likely,  because  it  consists 
mainly  of  an  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  of   the   Incarnation, — doctrines  which  this 
great  saint    and  doctor    so    strenuously   defended.       The 
learned  and  accurate  Alban  Butler  is  of  opinion  that  it 
was  compiled  in  Latin  in  the  fifth  century. 

4.  Greed  of  Pope  Pius. — The  last  of  the  great  formularies 
of  faith  in  general  use  throughout  the  Church,  is  the  one 
which  is  known  as  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.     This  Creed 
was  drawn  up  immediately  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
consists  of  a  repetition,  word  for  word,  of  the  Creed  of 
Nice  and  Constantinople,  followed  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  principal  doctrines   defined  in  the   Holy  Council  of 
Trent,  in  condemnation  of  the  errors  of  the  Reformers. 

Although  the  Church  uses  these  different  Creeds,  her 
doctrine  is  one  and  the  same  at  all  times.  But,  as  heresy 
is  ever  changing,  as  it  sometimes  attacks  one  and  some 
times  another  revealed  truth,  it  becomes  necessary  to  warn 
the  faithful  against  the  particular  errors  which  are  preva 
lent  at  the  time  being,  and  to  expound  the  truth  more 
clearly  on  such  points  as  are  called  in  question  by  heretics 
and  unbelievers,  and  about  which  the  faith  of  the  children 
of  the  Church  is  more  likely  to  be  endangered.  But  in 
the  same  way  as  the  religious  instruction  which  is  given 
to  children  or  illiterate  persons  varies  in  form  and  extent 
from  that  which  is  addressed  to  a  full-grown  and  educated 
audience,  while  the  truths  which  are  taught  and  the  duties 
which  are  enforced  are  the  same,  so  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  one  and  the  same,  whether  it  be  expressed  in 
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the  brief  summary  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  in  the 
more  full  and  explicit  declarations  of  the  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
On  the  Apostles'  Creed. — The  First  Article. 

1.  THE  Apostles'  Creed  is  sometimes  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz.,  the  first  eight  articles,  which  treat  of  God,  and 
the  four  last,  which  refer  to  the  Church. 

2.  Again,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  it  refers  tc 
the  Three  Divine  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  the 
works   which   are  specially   attributed   to   each   of    them. 
Thus,  the  first  article  teaches  us  what  we  are  to  believe 
about  the  Father,  or  the  first   Person,  and  the  work  of 
creation,  which  is  especially  attributed  to  Him ;  the  second 
and  following  articles  to  the  seventh  inclusive,  treat  of 
the  second  Person  and  the  work  of  the  Redemption  ;  the 
eighth    and    the    concluding    articles    treat    of  the    Holy 
Ghost,  or  third  Person,  and  the  works  specially  attributed 
to  Him. 

3.  The  most  common  division,  however,  is  that  which 
distributes  it  into  twelve  parts,  according  to  the  twelve 
distinct  propositions  or  articles  of  which  it  is  composed. 

First  Article:  "/  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth."  When  we  say  in  common 
language  that  we  believe  anything,  we  frequently  mean  no 
more  than  that  we  think  so,  or  that  such  is  our  opinion; 
but  in  the  Creed  the  words,  "  I  believe,"  are  used  to  express 
the  firm  and  undoubted  assent  of  faith.  We  mean  that 
we  hold  these  doctrines  as  most  certainly  true,  because 
God  has  revealed  them.  Our  conviction  is  unwavering, 
not  because  the  truths  of  religion  are  self-evident,  like 
the  axioms  of  human  science,  nor  because  we  can  prove 
their  intrinsic  truth  by  a  process  ot  demonstration,  but 
because  God,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived, 
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has  told  us  they  are  true.     We  believe  them  simply  on 
His  testimony. 

In  this  first  article  we  are  introduced  to  the  great  and 
fundamental  mystery  of  the  Unity  and  Trinity  of  God. 
By  professing  our  belief  in  God,  in  the  singular  number, 
we  proclaim  that  there  is  but  one  God ;  and  when  we 
epeak  of  the  Father,  we  necessarily  imply  the  Son,  and 
thus  we  arrive  at  the  plurality  of  persons  in  God,  and  by 
implication  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

1.  Faith  teaches  us  to  believe  in  one  self -existent,  all- 
perfect  Being,  who  has  had  no  beginning  and  will  have  no 
end.     He  possesses  in  Himself  every  perfection.     He  is 
everywhere  present,  and  knows  and  sees  everything.     He 
is  independent,  and  every  other  being  is  dependent  upon 
Him  for  its  existence,  and  everything  which  it  possesses. 
He  is  almighty,  all- wise,  all-just.     His  providence  watches 
over  everything  which  He  has  made.     He  takes  an  exact 
account  of  all  our  actions,  and  will  reward  the  just  and 
punish  the  wicked. 

2.  In  this  one  incomprehensible  and  infinitely  perfect 
Being  there  are  Three  distinct  Persons, — the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  Father  proceeds  from  no 
one,  the  Son  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone  by  an  eternal 
generation,  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.     The  Father  from  all  eternity  necessarily  contem 
plated  Himself,  and  so  in  His  own  divine  mind  formed  an 
image  of  Himself,  which  embraced  all   His  perfections. 
This  image,  which  is  necessarily  substantial,  real,  and  ex 
isting, — "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and   the 
figure  of  His  substance"  (Heb.  i.), — is  the  Son,  omnipo 
tent,  eternal,  most  holy,  most  perfect,  like  the  Father.     The 
Father  saw  all  His  own  immense  perfections  in  the  Son  j 
the  Son  beheld  His  divine  attributes  in  the  Father ;  and 
both,  united  in  mutual  complacence,  and  infinitely  loving 
each  other,  produced  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  substan 
tial  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  who  proceeds  alike 
from  both,  as  from  one  principle,  and  who  is  equally  eter 
nal,  infinite,  most  blessed,  as  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
These  Three  Divine  Persons  are  really  distinct,  because  the 
Father  is  not  the  Son.  the  Son  is  not  the  Father,  and  thf1 
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Holy  Ghost  is  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son ;  but  though 
distinct  from  each  other,  they  are  in  no  way  divided,  and 
consequently  there  is  but  one  only  God.  When  we  adore 
the  Father,  we  adore  the  Son  ;  and  when  we  adore  the 
Father  or  the  Son,  we  adore  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father 
is  eternal,  the  Son  is  eternal,  and  yet  He  is  begotten  of  the 
Father ;  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  yet  He  is  equally  eternal,  and  the  same  God  as 
they  are.  The  Father  is  not  more  powerful  than  the  Son, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  equally  powerful  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  We  must  believe  that  there  are  in  God  three 
distinct  persons,  without  the  plurality  of  persons  multiply 
ing  the  nature  or  essence,  which  is  indivisibly  one  and  the 
same  in  all  the  three  ;  and  there  is  an  order  of  procession 
without  priority  of  time  or  title  of  pre-eminence  ;  that 
there  is  a  real  distinction  of  persons  without  any  inequality 
of  perfections.  The  Three  Divine  Persons  are  in  every  way 
equal ;  they  each  and  all  possess  the  same  divine  nature, 
and  yet  are  each  distinct  in  their  separate  personality. 
"  One  is  the  person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and 
another  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  Godhead  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  all  one ; 
the  glory  equal,  the  majesty  co-eternal.  In  this  Trinity 
there  is  nothing  before  or  after,  nothing  greater  or  less  ; 
but  the  whole  Three  Persons  are  co-eternal  together  and  co 
equal  :  so  that  in  all  things  the  Unity  is  to  be  worshipped 
in  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity." 

The  Blessed  Trinity  is  the  most  incomprehensible  of 
the  Christian  mysteries,  and  must  be  accepted  with  a 
simple,  childlike  faith,  bowing  our  reason  to  the  revelation 
of  God.  When  we  speak  of  the  august  mystery  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  of  one  undivided  essence  subsisting  in 
three  several  persons, — of  the  Father,  who  is  no  more  than 
<Jie  Son;  of  the  Son,  who  has  no  dependence  on  the  Father; 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  is  yet  co-eternal  and  co-equal  with  them, — our 
reason  stands  amazed,  is  humbled,  and  veils  itself  like  the 
angels  whom  the  prophet  saw  around  the  throne  of  God. 
All  experience,  all  examination,  all  curiosity  is  baffled 
before  the  greatness  of  this  mystery.  All  that  we^  can  do  ia 
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to  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  and  this  avowal,  according 
to  the  expression  of  a  holy  father,  is  the  only  true  confession 
of  the  Trinity.  With  St  Paul  we  exclaim,  "  0  the  depth 
of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  knowledge  of  God  ! 
How  incomprehensible  are  His  judgments,  and  how  un 
searchable  His  ways  !"  (Rom.  xi.  33.)  As  they  who  at 
tempt  to  gaze  steadfastly  on  the  midday  sun  are  dazzled 
by  its  brightness,  and  are  unable  to  see  anything,  so  they 
who  would  search  the  majesty  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  are 
overwhelmed  with  glory.  But  as  the  sun  is  not  the  less 
brilliant  because  its  effulgence  blinds  the  eye  of  the  body, 
so  the  greatness  of  God  is  not  the  less  infinitely  perfect, 
because  our  reason  is  dazzled  in  attempting  to  approach 
the  light  inaccessible  in  which  He  is  enthroned. 

The  word  "  Father  "  in  this  article  describes  the  first 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  who  proceeds  from  no  other, 
and  from  whom  the  Son  proceeds  by  an  eternal  generation. 
As  applied  to  God, — for  instance,  as  used  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,— the  word  "Father"  has  several  distinct  mean 
ings.  God  is  the  Father  of  all  mankind  by  creation  ;  He 
is,  in  a  more  intimate  manner,  the  Father  of  those  whom 
He  has  adopted  into  the  household  of  the  faith,  and  whom 
He  has  made  His  children  and  members  of  His  Church  by 
holy  Baptism ;  and  finally,  He  is,  in  a  still  more  special 
sense,  the  Father  of  all  the  just  who  are  in  the  state  of 
grace  and  friendship  with  Him.  In  these  senses  the  word 
u  Father  "  applies  equally  to  all  the  Three  Divine  Persons  ; 
but,  as  used  in  the  first  article  of  the  Creed,  its  meaning  is 
defined  by  being  contrasted  with  the  words,  "  His  only  Son 
our  Lord,"  which  occur  in  the  next  article.  The  first  Per 
son  is  called  Father,  because  He  is  the  Father  of  tae 
second,  or  in  other  words,  because  the  Son  proceeds  from 
Him  by  an  eternal  generation. 

We  have  already  stated  that  God  is  infinite  in  all  per- 
fections.  He  possesses  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  as 
their  source  and  fountain,  all  the  excellences  and  endow 
ments  which  are  shared  by  His  creatures.  To  express 
His  infinite  perfections,  He  is  called  eternal,  immense,  om 
niscient,  omnipresent,  most  just,  most  holy.  But  instead  of 
these  or  other  attributes  which  belong  to  God,  He  is  called 
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in  the  Creed  Almighty,  which  means  that  He  can  do  all 
things  whatever  He  pleases,  and  that  nothing  is  impossible 
or  difficult  to  Him.  This  word  "Almighty,"  or  all-powerful, 
is  introduced  into  this  article  to  convey  to  our  minds  a 
general  idea  of  all  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  God ; 
for,  according  to  St  Thomas,  omnipotence  includes,  or  at 
least  implies,  all  the  other  names  and  titles  of  pre-eminence 
which  belong  to  God,  such  as  His  wisdom,  His  provi 
dence,  His  goodness,  His  mercy,  His  justice,  His  eternity, 
and  His  infinity  in  all  perfections.  The  first  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  is  also  called  Almighty  in  the  same  way 
that  He  is  called  Creator,  viz.,  because  in  the  language  of 
Holy  Scripture  the  work  of  creation,  and  generally  works 
of  power,  are  attributed  to  the  Father;  works  of  wisdom 
and  the  Redemption  to  the  Son ;  and  the  work  of  our  sanc- 
tification  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  reality  all  the  exterior 
works  of  God, — that  is,  everything  with  the  exception  of 
that  which  constitutes  the  distinction  of  the  Persons  one 
from  another,  or  everything  except  the  procession  of  one 
from  the  other, — are  common  to  all  the  Three  Divine 
Persons. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
On  the  Creation  of  the  World. 

BEFORE  any  part  of  the  visible  universe  had  any  being, — 
before  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  stars,  or  the  earth  on  which 
we  dwell,  was  called  into  existence, — God  was  living  in 
an  eternity  of  unspeakable  repose  and  happiness  in  the 
contemplation  of  His  divine  perfections.  He  stood  in  no 
need  of  creatures,  but  of  His  own  freewill  He  chose  to 
manifest  His  power  and  magnificence  in  the  creation  of 
the  world.  It  cost  Him  no  labour  to  make  all  things  out 
of  nothing.  He  spoke,  and  they  were  made;  He  com 
manded,  and  they  were  created.  He  had  only  to  will  it, 
and  all  this  visible  universe,  with  its  varied  beauty  and 
magnificence,  sprang  into  being.  Before,  He  alone  existed; 
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but  at  His  beck,  all  creatures,  with  prompt  obedience,  pro 
sented  themselves  before  Him. 

God  might  have  created  all  things  at  the  same  instant ; 
but  we  learn  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  that  the  work  of 
creation  was  extended  over  six  successive  periods  of  time, 
which  are  called  days.     Though  many  interpreters  are  of 
opinion  that  the  six  days  of  creation,  like  our  days,  were 
simply  a  duration  of  four-and-twenty  hours  each,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  or  in  the  definitions  of  the 
Church,  which  forbids  us  to  hold  that  they  were  six  suc 
cessive  periods  of  indefinite  duration.     If,  then,  the  dis 
coveries  of  modern  science  prove  that  the  world  has  existed 
much  longer  than  six  thousand  years,  such  a  fact  would 
in  no  way  contradict  the  sacred  narrative.     Knowing  as 
we  do  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  are  perfectly 
certain  that  though  the  truths  of  science  may  refute  the 
private  opinions   and   interpretations   of   men,  they  can 
never  be  at  variance  with  the  revelation  of  God.     Science 
will  probably  continue  to  develop  itself  as  it  has  hitherto 
done  ;  its  early  conjectures,  which  cause  dismay  in  religious 
minds,  will  be  contradicted  by  its  more  mature  judgments  ; 
but  to  whatever  extent  its  study  is  prosecuted,  we  may 
rest  perfectly  assured  its  ultimate  conclusions  will  only 
strengthen  the  ground  of  our  faith.      So  often  has  this 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  that  scientific  men  ought  to  be 
above  all  others  the   most  modest  in  raising  objections 
against  the  foundations  of  revealed  truth. 
°When  the  work  of  creation  was  completed,  God  did 
not  abandon  it  to  chance,  but  by  His  divine  providence 
He  continued  to  watch  over  and  to  preserve  what  He  had 
made.     The  existence  of  this  providence  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  God.      An  all-wise,  all- 
powerful,  all-good  God  would  not  act  without  a  purpose, 
nor  neglect  the  care  of  His  own  work.     The  creatures  of 
God  necessarily  claim  His  love ;  and  loving  them  as  the 
Author  of  their  being,  His  care  extends  to  every  one  of 
them.     So  minute  is  this  providence,  that  we  are  assured 
that  "the  very  haire  of   our   head   are   all  numbered" 
(St  Matt.  x.  30). 

"  And  God  saw  all  the  things  that  He  had  made,  and 
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they  were  very  good  "  (Gen.  i.)  All  the  works  of  creation 
are  pronounced  good  because  they  were  all  admirably 
adapted  for  the  wise  purposes  for  which  they  were  de 
signed.  But  as  some  of  God's  creatures  were  intended  for 
a  more  noble  end  than  others,  and  reflected  more  abun 
dantly  the  divine  attributes,  so  were  they  more  noble  in 
their  nature  and  endowments.  The  highest  and  most 
perfect  among  them  are  the  angels  and  men,  and  of  these 
it  is  fitting  to  speak  more  in  detail* 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ou  the  Angels :  their  Creation  ;  different  Orders  ;  fallen  Angela ; 
Office  of  the  Angels. 

BY  the  angels  we  mean  pure  spirits,  created  by  God,  and 
endowed  with  freewill,  with  reason  and   understanding. 
Like  us,  they  think,  they  reason,  and  understand,  but  in  a 
far  more  perfect  manner.     Like  us,  they  are  free  to  choose 
one  thing  or  reject  another.     They  are  pure  spirits  ;  that 
is,  they  have  no  bodies,  nor  anything  material  or  corporeal 
in  their  nature.     We  cannot  see,  hear,  or  touch  them. 
Nor  are  they  created,  as  our  souls  are,  to  be  united  to 
bodies  or  anything  material.     If  they  are  represented  in 
human  shape,  it  is  because  they  have  assumed  the  appear 
ances  of  bodies  in  order  to  manifest  themselves  to  our 
senses,  when  they  have  been  sent  to  execute  the  commis 
sions  of  God.     They  are  also  represented  with  wings,  but 
this  is  simply  figurative,  and  intended  to  convey  to  our 
niinds  an  idea  of  their  qualities.     They  are  said  by  the 
prophet  to  veil  their  faces  with  wings,  to  show  their  ex 
treme  humility  and  profound  reverence  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Their  wings,   too,   represent   the   promptness  with  which 
they  obey  the  divine  commands,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  pass  from  one  place  to  another.     If  we  con 
sider  what  is  done  by  the  more  spiritualised  agencies  which 
belong  to  this  material  world,— if,  for  instance,  we  knov* 
that  light  travels  some  200,000  miles  in  a  second, — we  shall 
be  able  to  form  some  notion  of  the  immense  velocity  with 
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which  these  pure  spirits  pass  from  one  extremity  of  crea 
tion  to  the  other.  The  name  "angel "  signifies  a  messenger 
or  envoy,  and  expresses  the  office  rather  than  the  nature 
of  these  heavenly  spirits. 

Creation  of  tlie  Angels. — We  have  no  distinct  account 
in  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the  creation  of  the  angels.  Some 
of  the  Fathers  are  of  opinion  that  the  angels  are  included 
in  the  cieation  of  heaven,  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  of 
Genesis  :  "In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven."  Others 
think  that  the  angels  were  called  into  being  when  God  said, 
"  Let  there  be  light ; "  and  they  consider  that  the  separa 
tion  of  the  light  from  the  darkness  indicated  the  crowning 
of  the  good,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  fallen  angels. 
These  things,  however,  are  matters  of  conjecture;  but  it  is 
certain  the  angels  were  created  before  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  fallen  angels  who  assumed 
the  form  of  the  serpent  to  tempt  Eve. 

The  exact  number  of  the  angels  is  nowhere  mentioned, 
but  it  is  always  represented  in  the  Holy  Scripture  as  very 
great.  Thus  our  Lord  says  in  the  Gospel  (St  Matt.  xxvi. 
53),  His  heavenly  Father  could  send  in  His  defence  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels.  The  Psalmist  declares 
that  the  chariot  of  God  is  attended  by  ten  thousand 
angels  (Ps.  Ixvii.  18).  The  prophet  Daniel  tells  us  in 
his  vision  of  the  Ancient  of  days,  he  saw  a  swift  stream  of 
fire  issuing  forth  before  Him ;  "  thousands  of  thousands 
ministered  to  Him,  and  ten  thousand  times  a  hundred 
thousand  stood  before  Him"  (Dan.  vii.  10).  Many  of  the 
Fathers,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  vast  multitude  of  the 
angels  compared  with  men,  apply  unto  them  the  parable  of 
the  Lost  Sheep.  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Good  Shepherd, 
left  the  ninety-nine,  who  represent  the  angels  in  heaven, 
and  came  upon  earth  to  seek  the  one  which  had  gone 
astray;  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  human  race, 
whom  our  Lord  came  to  redeem  and  save. 

Orders  of  Angels. — It  appears  from  St  Paul  (Eph.  i.  22; 
Col.  i.  16),  that  there  is  a  gradation  of  rank,  and  a  sub 
ordination  of  one  to  another  among  these  blessed  spirits. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  the  choirs  of  angels  are 
enumerated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  but  the  Fathers  collect, 
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from  the  inspired  writers  that  there  are  at  least  nine  dis 
tinct  orders ;  namely,  Seraphim,  Cherubim,  and  Thrones ; 
Dominations,  Principalities,  and  Powers ;  Virtues,  Arch 
angels,  and  Angels.  The  Seraphim,  who  are  distinguished 
by  their  ardent  love  of  God  ;  the  Cherubim,  whose  know 
ledge  is  almost  boundless;  and  the  Thrones,  on  whom  God 
reposes  with  complacence, — form  the  highest  class  or  hier 
archy.  The  Dominations,  Principalities,  and  Powers,  in 
whom  God's  supreme  dominion  and  strength  and  power  are 
shadowed  forth,  constitute  the  middle  hierarchy.  The 
Virtues,  Archangels,  and  Angels,  who  are  God's  instruments 
to  perform  His  will,  and  His  messengers  to  announce  His 
good  pleasure,  and  to  execute  His  commissions,  make  up 
the  lowest  hierarchy  of  these  blessed  spirits. 

Fallen  Angels. — The  angels  were  created  in  the  state  of 
sanctifying  grace,  endowed  with  the  supernatural  gifts  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  were  furnished  with  all  the 
actual  graces  which  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  observe 
the  divine  commandments.  They  did  not,  however,  at  once 
enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision,  but  were  placed  in  a  state  of  pro 
bation,  in  which  they  might  manifest  their  fidelity  to  their 
Creator.  Lucifer,  the  brightest  of  these  heavenly  spirits, 
took  pride  in  his  own  excellence  ;  he  said  in  his  heart,  "  I 
will  ascend  into  heaven ;  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the 
stars  of  God  ;  I  will  ascend  above  the  clouds  ;  I  will  be 
like  the  Most  High"  (Isa.  xiv.  13,  14).  He  drew  after 
him  in  his  revolt  a  third  part  of  the  heavenly  host,  who 
were  forthwith  precipitated  into  the  bottomless  abyss, 
and  their  "  place  was  no  more  found  in  heaven  "  (Apoc. 
xii.  8). 

The  fall  of  the  angels  is  most  commonly  described  after 
this  manner.  When  they  appeared  before  God  with  Luci 
fer  at  their  head,  He  made  known  to  them  the  end  for 
which  they  were  created,  viz.,  to  love,  honour,  and  serve 
Him  during  the  short  time  of  their  probation,  and,  in  re 
compense  of  their  fidelity,  to  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision  for 
ever  in  heaven.  He  revealed  unto  them  the  future  incar 
nation  of  His  divine  Son,  and  commanded  them  to  acknow 
ledge  as  God  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man,  and 
to  adore  Him  as  their  Lord  and  Master.  Lucifer,  full  of 
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pride,  refused  to  submit  bis  angelic  nature  to  the  human 
nature  which  was  to  be  assumed  by  our  Lord,  and  led  as 
many  as  he  was  able  to  share  his  disobedience.  St  Michael 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  faithful  angels,  and,  rais 
ing  the  battle- cry,  "  Who  is  like  God  ?"  drove  Lucifer 
and  his  rebellious  associates  from  heaven  :  "  And  there 
was  a  great  battle  in  heaven  ;  Michael  and  his  angels 
fought  with  the  dragon,  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his 
angels ;  and  they  prevailed  not,  neither  was  their  place 
found  any  more  in  heaven,  and  the  great  dragon  was  cast 
out "  (Apoc.  xii.  7,  8).  In  consequence  of  their  guilt,  the 
fallen  angels  were  condemned  to  a  prison  of  everlasting 
fire.  If  we  read  that  they  come  upon  earth  for  the  trial 
of  the  just  and  to  entice  us  into  sin,  or  if  they  are  repre 
sented  as  filling  the  air,  we  are  not  to  suppose  they  are 
freed  from  their  torments,  but,  like  one  in  a  burning  fever, 
they  carry  the  fire  of  their  sufferings  with  them  whither 
soever  they  go.  Their  malice  against  us,  who  are  invited 
to  take  possession  of  the  crowns  which  they  have  forfeited, 
is  so  great,  that  they  are  represented  by  St  Peter  as  going 
about  like  a  roaring  lion  seeking  to  devour  us,  that  is,  to 
compass  our  eternal  ruin  by  leading  us  into  sin.  But 
their  power  is  very  much  restricted  by  God,  without 
whose  permission  they  can  do  nothing,  and  their  designs 
are  often  frustrated  by  the  ministrations  of  the  good 
angels. 

Office  of  the  Angels. — Such  of  the  angels  as  remained 
faithful  to  God  were  immediately  crowned  by  Him  with 
glory  and  honour,  and  admitted  into  the  eternal  possession 
of  the  joys  of  heaven.  Their  occupation  in  that  bright 
kingdom  is  to  praise  and  thank  God  because  He  is  good, 
and"  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever.  They  are  represented 
in  Holy  Scripture  as  incessantly  crying  out  in  wondering 
adoration,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  ;  all 
the  earth  is  full  of  His  glory "  (Isa.  vi.  3),  which  shineth 
forth  in  all  His  works.  "  They  cease  not  day  or  night, 
saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was, 
and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come"  (Apoc.  iv.  8).  Unlike 
Lucifer  and  his  followers,  they  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  Lamb  who  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
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saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  The  Lamb  that  was  slain  is 
worthy  to  receive  power,  and  divinity,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  benediction  "  (Apoc. 
v.  12). 

God  is  all-powerful,  and  therefore  stands  in  no  need  ot 
the  assistance  of  His  creatures  in  the  performance  of  His 
will  j  still  we  learn  from  the  Sacred  Scripture  that  He  has 
often  been  pleased  to  make  use  of  angels  in  His  providen 
tial  dealings  with  mankind.  Sometimes  they  are  the 
ministers  of  His  justice.  Thus,  after  Adam  and  Eve  were 
driven  from  Paradise,  cherubim  were  placed  with  a  flaming 
sword  to  guard  its  entrance  (Gen.  iii.  24).  An  angel  was 
sent  to  rebuke  the  prophet  Balaam  (Gen.  xxii.)  An 
angel  destroyed  the  army  of  the  Assyrians  (4  Kings  xix. 
35 •  2  Paral.  xxxii.  21).  An  angel  struck  Herod  with  a 
loathsome  and  fatal  disease  (Acts  xii.  23). 

More  frequently,  however,  they  are  the  ministers  of 
God's  blessings.  Thus  an  angel  comforted  Hagar  in  her 
distress  (Gen.  xxi.)  An  angel  stayed  the  hand  of  Abra 
ham  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  his  son  (Gen.  xxii.)  Angels 
were  seen  by  Jacob  constantly  ascending  and  descending 
between  heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  xxviii.  12).  At  the  bid 
ding  of  angels,  Moses  (Acts  vii.  30)  and  Gideon  (Judges 
vi.)°were  raised  up  to  deliver  the  children  of  Israel  from 
the  oppression  of  their  enemies.  An  angel  guided  and 
protected  the  Israelites  in  their  flight  out  of  Egypt  (Exod. 
xiv.  19).  Angels  delivered  Lot  from  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.), 
the  three  children  from  the  Babylonian  furnace  (Dan.  iii. 
49),  Daniel  from  the  lions'  den  (Dan.  vi.  22),  the  Apostles 
from  their  prison  (Acts  v.  19),  and  St  Peter  from  his 
captivity  (Acts  xii.  8).  The  law  of  Moses  was  given  by 
angels  (Acts  vii.  53).  St  Philip  was  led  by  an  angel  to 
instruct  the  eunuch  (Acts  viii.  26).  An  angel  directed 
Cornelius  to  seek  instruction  from  St  Peter  (Acts  x.  3,  xi. 
13).  An  angel  fed  the  prophet  Elias  in  his  flight  (3 
Kings  xix.)  An  angel  protected  Judith  in  the  camp  oi 
Holofernes  (Judith  xiii.  20).  The  archangel  Raphael 
brought  many  blessings  on  the  family  of  the  holy  Tobias. 
Angels  carried  Lazarus  into  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  xvi. 
23).  The  angels  in  heaven  rejoice  at  the  sinner's  repeuf- 
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ance  (St  Luke  xv.  10).  Angels  have  often  been  com 
missioned  to  make  known  future  events.  They  foretold 
the  birth  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xviii.  10),  of  Samson  (Judges 
xiii.),  of  St  John  the  Baptist  (St  Luke  i.)  They  declared 
to  Abraham  that  all  nations  would  be  blessed  in  his  seed 
(Gen.  xxii.)  They  made  known  to  Daniel  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messias,  and  many  other  prophecies  (Dan. 
ix.,  x.,  xi.)  They  showed  unto  St  John  many  things  re 
garding  the  future  state  of  the  Church  (Apoc.  i.  1). 

Angels  were  employed  in  connection  with  the  principal 
mysteries  of  the  Incarnation.  Thus  we  read  when  the 
eternal  Father  introduced  His  only-begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  He  commanded  all  the  angels  to  adore  Him  (Ps. 
xcvi.  7  ;  Heb.  L  5).  An  angel  announced  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  that  she  was  chosen  to  be  the  Mother  of  God  (St 
Luke  i)  An  angel  reassured  St  Joseph,  and  made  known 
to  him  the  accomplishment  of  the  Incarnation  (St  Matt.  i. 
20).  An  angel  manifested  the  birth  of  our  Lord  to  the 
shepherds,  and  multitudes  of  them  sang,  "Glory  to  God 
on  high,  and  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will"  (St 
Luke  ii.)  An  angel  warned  St  Joseph  in  sleep  to  take  the 
child  Jesus  and  His  mother,  and  fly  into  Egypt  (St  Matt. 
ii.  13);  and  again  admonished  him  to  return  after  the 
death  of  Herod  (v.  19).  Angels  ministered  to  our  Lord 
after  His  temptation  (St  Matt.  iv.  2).  An  angel  com 
forted  Him  in  His  agony  (xxii.  43).  Angels  appeared  at 
His  resurrection  (St  John  xx.  12)  and  ascension  (Acts  i. 
10).  Their  hosts  will  attend  Him  when  He  comes  in 
majesty  to  judge  the  world  (St  Matt.  xxv.  31). 

The  Holy  Scripture  seems  to  imply  that  empires, 
nations,  provinces,  cities,  have  each  their  particular  angel 
guardians.  Thus  in  Daniel  (x.  21)  St  Michael  is  spoken 
of  as  the  protector  of  Israel ;  and  now  that  the  Christian 
Church  has  inherited  the  privileges  of  the  synagogue,  thi» 
glorious  archangel  is  venerated  as  her  special  protector. 
In  the  same  chapter  (v.  13)  mention  is  made  of  the  prince 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians,  by  whom  the  holy  Fathers 
understand  the  angel  guardian  of  Persia.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (xvi.  9)  we  read  that  a  man  of  Macedonia 
appeared  to  St  Paul,  beseeching  him  and  saying,  "  Pass 
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over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us,"  which  is  generally 
understood  of  the  angel  of  Macedonia  inviting  St  Paul  to 
preach  in  that  province.  St  John  wrote  his  Apocalypse 
to  the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia,  by  which 
several  of  the  Fathers  understand  not  only  the  Bishops  of 
those  Churches,  but  likewise  the  angel  guardians  of  their 
dioceses. 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  that  angels  are  deputed  as  the 
guardians  and  protectors  of  men ;  and  though  the  Church 
has  nowhere  expressly  denned  that  every  one  who  is  born 
into  this  world  has  a  particular  angel  appointed  to  watch 
over  and  to  assist  him  in  his  journey  through  life,  this 
opinion  is  considered  certain  among  all  Catholics.  Not 
only  have  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  grace,  or  who  are 
members  of  the  Church,  one  of  the  blessed  spirits  of  heaven 
to  minister  to  their  wants,  but  even  heretics,  unbelievers, 
pagans,  and  Jews,  have  all  their  special  guardians  to  help 
them  in  the  way  of  salvation.  We  have  already  cited  a 
number  of  examples  from  the  sacred  writers  of  benefits 
bestowed  on  mankind  by  the  ministry  of  angels ;  to  these 
we  further  add  one  or  two  clear  and  explicit  declarations. 
Thus  the  Psalmist  (xc.  11),  "He  hath  given  His  angels 
charge  over  thee  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  In  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone."  St  Paul  asks,  "  Are  they  not  all  minis 
tering  spirits,  sent  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  receive 
the  inheritance  of  salvation?"  (Heb.  i.  14).  Our  Blessed 
Lord,  referring  more  particularly  to  the  guardian  angels 
of  each  individually,  says,  "  See  you  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones;  for  I  say  to  you,  that  their  angels  in 
heaven  always  see  the  face  of  My  Father  who  is  in  heaven" 
(St  Matt,  xviii.  10). 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

On  the  Creation  of  Man  ;  the  Fall,  and  its  Consequences  on  the 
External  World  and  on  Ourselves. 

Creation  of  Man. — After  the  fall  of  the  angels,  God 
created  man  to  fill  the  thrones  which  they  had  forfeited. 
Like  the  angels,  man  is  endowed  with  reason  and  free 
will.  He  is  an  intelligent  being,  consisting  of  a  body  and 
soul  created  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  It  was  on 
the  sixth  day  that  Adam,  the  first  man,  was  created.  In 
the  rest  of  the  work  of  creation  God  had  simply  said, 
"  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light.  Let  there  be 
a  firmament  made  amidst  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the 
waters  from  the  waters ;  and  it  was  so."  And  in  this 
same  way  He  continued  in  the  formation  of  the  rest  of  the 
visible  universe,  till  He  came  to  man.  But  now  the  lan 
guage  of  Holy  Scripture  is  suddenly  changed  :  "And  God 
said,  Let  us  make  man  to  our  image  and  likeness ;  and  let 
him  have  dominion  over  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  whole  earth,  and  every 
creeping  creature  that  moveth  upon  the  earth"  (Gen.  i. 
26). 

In  his  first  creation  man  was  in  a  widely  different  state, 
both  as  regards  his  body  and  soul,  from  that  in  which  we 
now  behold  him.  We  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  wants 
and  miseries  from  which  Adam  in  Paradise  was  altogether 
free.  We  suffer  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  pains, 
sicknesses  of  every  kind,  and  finally  death.  But  from 
these  trials  and  miseries  Adam  was  exempt.  His  body, 
though  mortal  of  its  own  nature,  being  composed  of  material 
parts  which  would  naturally  dissolve  and  fall  into  decay, 
was  by  a  special  favour  of  God  made  immortal :  "For  God 
created  man  incorruptible,  and  to  the  image  of  His  own 
likeness  He  made  him,  but  by  the  envy  of  the  devil  death 
came  into  the  world"  (Wisdom  ii.  23,  24).  Had  he  per 
severed  faithfully  in  the  service  of  God,  he  would  have 
passed  his  earthly  existence  free  from  pain  and  sickness, 
and  would  have  been  translated  to  heaven  without  death. 
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So  also  in  his  soul  he  was  in  a  far  more  perfect  state 
than  that  in  which  we  enter  into  this  world.  He  was  not 
only  free  from  all  guilt  and  all  the  consequences  of  sin, 
but  his  soul  was  adorned  with  supernatural  gifts  of  grace 
and  virtue,  which  made  him  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  capable  of  enjoying  hereafter  the  Beatific  Vision  in 
heaven.  Besides  sanctifying  grace,  he  also  received  abun 
dance  of  actual  graces,  to  see  and  to  know  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  it. 

Fall  of  Man. — But  this  state  of  innocence  and  joy  was 
not  of  long  duration.  The  devil  was  jealous  at  beholding 
so  much  happiness,  and  assuming  the  form  of  the  serpent, 
the  most  "  subtle  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth  which  the 
Lord  God  had  made,"  he  tempted  Eve  to  transgress  the 
commandment  which  God  had  given  them.  "  And  the 
woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  to  eat,  and  fair  to  the 
eyes,  and  delightful  to  behold ;  and  she  took  of  the  fruit 
thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  to  her  husband,  who  also 
did  eat "  (Gen.  iii.  6).  "  Thus  sin  entered  into  this  world, 
and  by  sin  death,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  " 
(Rom.  v.  12). 

Its  Consequences. — After  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  God 
might  have  dealt  with  them  as  He  had  already  done  with 
the  rebel  angels  ;  but  out  of  His  infinite  goodness  and 
loving-kindness  He  was  pleased  to  show  mercy,  and  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  repentance.  It  is  true  they 
were  banished  from  Paradise,  and  subjected  to  the  ills  of 
our  suffering  humanity,  but  they  were  not  hopelessly  con 
demned  like  the  angels.  It  is  true  that  no  acts  of  repent 
ance  of  which  they  were  capable  would  suffice  to  restore 
them  to  the  friendship  of  God;  but  a  future  Redeemer 
was  promised,  by  whose  merits  mankind  might  recover 
their  lost  innocence,  and  their  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  terrible  words  in  which  God  denounced 
upon  them  their  punishment  were  even  preceded  by  the 
promise,  that  from  the  seed  of  the  woman  one  would  come 
who  should  crush  the  serpent's  head  (Gen.  iii.  15).  As 
after  the  fall  no  one  could  be  saved  except  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  coming  of  a  future  Redeemer 
was  at  once  made  known,  in  order  tha.t,  by  faith  in  Him, 
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And  by  the  union   of  their  actions  with   His  merits  and 
satisfaction,  all  might  have  the  means  of  salvation. 

A  further  account  of  the  state  of  original  justice,  and  of 
the  effects  of  Adam's  sin,  is  reserved  till  the  explanation  of 
the  tenth  Article.  It  belongs  to  the  historical  division  of 
religious  instruction  to  treat  of  the  condition  of  our  first 
parents  and  of  their  descendants  after  the  fall,  and  to  trace 
the  types  and  figures  and  prophecies,  by  which  the  faith 
in  a  Redeemer  to  come  was  kept  alive,  and  by  which  man 
kind  were  prepared  to  recognise  Him  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
second  Person  of  the  most  adorable  Trinity,  made  man  for 
us. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

On  the  Second  Article  :  "And  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son, 
our  Lord." 

HAVING  explained  what  faith  teaches  us  about  God  the 
Father,  the  first  Person,  we  come  next  to  speak  of  the 
second  Person,  of  His  consubstantiality  and  equality  witli 
the  Father,  according  to  His  divine  nature,  of  His  incar 
nation  and  birth  into  this  world,  and  of  His  sufferings  and 
death  on  the  cross  for  our  redemption  and  salvation. 

The  second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Sacred  Scripture  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  Eternal 
Word  or  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  and  as  the  Messias.  But 
after  He  was  made  man  to  redeem  and  save  us,  the  name 
which  is  most  commonly  applied  to  Him  is  Jesus  Christ. 
This  holy  name  expresses  the  office  which  our  Lord  has 
taken  upon  Himself  in  relation  to  us;  for  the  name 
"  Jesus,"  which  the  angel  brought  from  heaven  when  he 
came  to  announce  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  to  our 
Blessed  Lady,  signifies  Saviour.  "  Behold,"  he  said,  "thou 
shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb  ;  and  shalt  bring  forth  a  son, 
and  thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus  "  (St  Luke  i.  31).  The 
meaning  of  this  name  is  fully  expressed  in  the  words  which 
the  angel  addressed  unto  St  Joseph  :  "  Joseph,  son  of 
David,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Alary  thy  wife,  for  thai 
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which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  she 
shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  His  name 
Jesus.  For  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins  "  (St 
Matt.  i.  21).  As  we  are  redeemed  and  saved  through  our 
Lord's  most  precious  blood,  the  name  Jesus,  or  Saviour, 
was  appropriately  given  to  Him  on  the  day  of  His  circum 
cision,  when  He  first  began  to  shed  His  blood  for  us: 
"  After  eight  days  were  accomplished,  that  the  child  should 
be  circumcised,  His  name  was  called  Jesus,  which  was 
called  by  the  angel  before  He  was  conceived  in  the  womb  " 
(St  Luke  ii.  21). 

Christ — The  word  "Christ,"  which,  signifies  anointed  01 
consecrated,  is  also  applied  unto  God  the  Son  made  man 
for  us,  because  He  is  our  King,  Priest,  and  Prophet ;  and 
such  in  the  old  law  received  a  special  anointing  or  conse 
cration  to  show  that  they  were  set  apart,  in  a  special  man 
ner,  for  the  dignity  and  office  to  which  they  were  called. 
By  redeeming  us  from  sin  and  the  power  of  the  evil  one, 
Jesus  Christ  has  acquired  a  new  title  to  reign  over  ua. 
We  who  were  already  His  by  creation  are  now  His  by  pur 
chase  ;  we  doubly  belong  to  Him,  because,  after  creating 
us,  He  has  also  paid  the  price  of  our  ransom.  He  is  a 
Priest,  in  having  once  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice  for  us  on 
the  Cross,  and  continuing  daily  to  offer  Himself  by  the 
ministry  of  His  priests  in  the  Mass.  He  is  also  a  Prophet 
in  the  twofold  sense  of  the  word,  namely,  as  being  our 
Teacher  and  Instructor  in  things  which  relate  to  God,  and 
likewise  as  foretelling  things  to  come.  But  if  our  Lord  is 
called  "Anointed,"  it  is  not  by  human  hand,  nor  with 
material  oil,  that  He  received  His  consecration,  but  by  the 
command  of  God  in  testimony  of  His  supereminent  dignity 
and  office.  He  was  spiritually  anointed  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  poured  out  upon  Him  the  richest 
abundance  of  divine  grace.  "  He  is  so  much  better  than 
the  angels,"  says  St  Paul,  "  as  He  hath  inherited  a  more 
excellent  name  than  they."  For  to  "  angels  indeed  He 
saith,  He  that  maketh  His  angels  spirits,  and  His  ministers 
a  flame  of  fire.  But  to  the  Son,  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is 
for  ever  and  ever;  a  sceptre  of  justice  is  the  sceptre  of 
Thy  kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved  justice  and  hated  iui- 
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quity ;  therefore  God,  Thy  God,  hath  anointed  Thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  Thy  fellows"  (Heb.  i.) 

Jesus. — The  name  "Jesus,"  which  is  emphatically  called 
holy,  is  entitled  to  a  special  reverence  above  what  is  given 
to  any  other  name  which  is  applied  to  God.  It  expresses 
the  humility  of  our  Lord  in  His  Incarnation,  by  which,  as 
the  Apostle  says,  "  He  emptied  Himself,  taking  the  form 
of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  in 
habit  found  as  a  man.  He  humbled  Himself,  becoming 
obedient  unto  death,  even  to  the  death  of  the  Cross.  For 
which,  cause  God  also  hath  exalted  Him,  and  hath  given 
Him  a  name  which  is  above  all  names  ;  that  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  that  are  in  hea 
ven,  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue 
should  confess  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father"  (Phil.  ii.  7-10).  It  is  in  consequence 
of  the  special  honour  that  God  requires  us  to  show  to  the 
holy  Name,  that  we  bow  the  head  as  often  as  it  is  re 
peated.  Jesus  is  a  name  of  salvation ;  for,  as  St  Peter 
assures  us  (Acts  iv.  12),  "there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  to  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 
Through  this  name  we  may  obtain  all  that  we  ask  for : 
"  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  if  you  ask  the  Father  any 
thing  in  My  name,  He  will  give  it  you.  Hitherto  you 
have  not  asked  anything  in  My  name.  Ask,  and  you  shall 
receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full"  (St  John  xvi.  23,  24). 
It  is  a  name  of  power,  which  works  the  most  wonderf&l 
miracles  :  "  In  My  name,"  says  our  Blessed  Saviour, 
"they  (His  disciples)  shall  cast  out  devils;  they  shall 
speak  with  new  tongues ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ; 
and  if  they  shall  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt 
them ;  they  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  sick,  and  they 
shall  recover"  (St  Mark  xvi.  17,  18).  Hence,  the  holy 
Name  is  invoked  with  well-placed  confidence  in  the  time  of 
temptation,  a  number  of  indulgences  are  attached  to  its 
devout  use  by  the  faithful,  and  a  special  festival  instituted 
in  its  honour. 

"His  only  Son." — These  words  are  used  in  reference  to 
the  second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  word  "  Father  "  is  applied  to  the  first  Person. 
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They  imply  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  proceeds 
from  the  Father  by  an  eternal  generation,  and  is  consub- 
stantial  and  co-eternal  with  Him.  If  we  are  asked  to  ex 
plain  more  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  Son  proceeds 
from  the  Father,  we  answer,  this  is  a  part  of  the  hidden 
mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  which  must  for  ever 
remain  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  understanding. 
"  Who,"  exclaimed  the  prophet  Isaias,  "  shall  declare  His 
generation?"  (Isa.  liii.  8.)  But  though  we  cannot  hope  to 
fathom  this  divine  mystery,  the  following  comparison  will 
perhaps  bring  the  doctrine  more  clearly  before  our  minds. 
When  a  person  looks  at  a  mirror,  an  image  is  immediately 
formed,  which  represents  with  the  greatest  fidelity  not  only 
every  feature  and  lineament,  but  even  every  action  and 
motion  of  the  body.  This  image  is  produced  without 
time,  without  labour,  without  instruments.  A  simplo 
momentary  glance  is  sufficient  to  complete  it  in  all  its  per 
fection.  So  the  Father,  contemplating  Himself  from  all 
eternity  in  the  mirror  of  His  divine  nature,  produced  a 
living  and  most  perfect  image  of  Himself.  Unlike  any 
thing  which  we  behold,  this  image  is  real  and  substantial ; 
yea,  of  the  self-same  substance  as  its  prototype,  yet  dis 
tinct  in  its  personality  or  mode  of  existence.  Hence  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  equal  in  all  things,  or,  as  our  Lord 
says,  "I  and  the  Father  are  one"  (St  John  x.  30).  That 
is,  though  distinct  Persons,  both  possess  one  and  the  same 
divinity. 

Our  Lord. — Finally,  in  the  second  Article,  Jesus  Christ 
is  called  "  our  Lord."  As  He  is  one  and  the  same  God 
with  the  Father,  He  is  equally  with  the  Father  our  Lord 
and  Master,  by  reason  of  creation,  and  of  the  sovereign 
dominion  which  God  possesses  over  all  things.  But  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  a  more  special  sense  our  Lord,  because  He  has 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  Fall.  By  sin  we  had 
become  the  slaves  of  the  devil,  but,  by  undergoing  the 
penalty  which  we  had  deserved,  Jesus  Christ  has  restored 
us  to  our  liberty  as  the  servants  and  children  of  God.  By 
the  ransom  which  He  has  paid  for  us,  He  has  acquired  a 
new  title  to  our  love  and  service.  He  is  likewise  called 
our  Lord,  because  He  has  been  given  unto  us :  "  for  God 
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so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  may  not  perish,  but  may  have 
life  everlasting"  (St  John  iii.  16).  It  is,  therefore,  by 
His  Incarnation  that  He  has  become  our  Lord.  In  the 
time  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  we  seldom  speak  of  our 
Lord,  but  of  God,  the  Lord  God,  the  Almighty,  the  pro 
mised  Messiah,  or  some  equivalent  expression,  because,  at 
that  time  our  redemption  had  not  yet  been  accomplished. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 
Of  the  Incarnation. 

BEFORE  entering  on  the  explanation  of  the  following 
articles  of  the  Creed,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  have  before 
our  minds  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incar 
nation.  As  all  mankind  descend  from  Adam,  all  are  in 
volved  in  the  consequences  of  his  fall.  We  all  come  of  a 
corrupt  stock,  and,  being  conceived  and  born  in  sin,  the 
sentence  of  death  is  registered  against  us  from  the  first 
moment  of  our  existence.  Had  not  the  divine  goodness 
interposed  in  our  behalf,  we  must  have  been  for  ever  ex 
cluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God,  the  second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  was 
moved  with  compassion  towards  us,  and  took  to  Himself  a 
body  and  soul  like  ours,  in  the  unity  of  His  one  Divine 
Person  ;  and  in  this  His  human  nature  He  offered  Himself 
a  sacrifice  to  God  for  our  sins.  He  substituted  Himself  in 
our  place,  and  of  His  own  freewill  underwent  the  penalty 
which  we  had  deserved  by  our  transgressions.  He  poured 
out  the  last  drop  of  His  most  precious  blood  on  the  Cross 
to  redeem  and  save  us. 

To  enter  more  fully  into  the  nature  of  this  divine 
mystery,  we  should  consider  the  guilt  from  which  we 
have  been  redeemed.  The  grievousness  of  an  offence  in 
creases  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  offended, 
and  to  the  claims  which  he  possesses  to  our  love  and  ser 
vice.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  show  marked  disrespect  to 
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an  inferior  or  an  equal,  it  would  of  course  be  wrong ;  but 
still  it  would  be  a  pardonable  offence  compared  with  the 
crime  of  showing  the  same  disrespect  to  our  sovereign. 
But  if  that  sovereign  had  heaped  all  kinds  of  favours  upon 
us,  and  we  were  indebted  to  his  royal  bounty  for  every 
thing  which  we  possessed,  our  crime  would  be  of  the  black 
est  dye.  Applying  this  principle  to  God,  who  is  infinitely 
exalted  above  the  highest  of  His  creatures,  and  whose 
claims  to  our  love  and  service  infinitely  transcend  all  other 
claims,  we  see  that  an  offence  against  Him  is  not  merely 
incomparably  greater  than  an  offence  against  any  creature, 
but  it  contains,  so  far  as  is  possible,  an  infinite  malice,  be 
cause  it  is  an  offence  against  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness 
and  holiness.  When  once,  therefore,  we  had  fallen  into 
the  guilt  of  sin,  we  incurred  a  debt  of  infinite  satisfaction 
to  the  Divine  Majesty.  We  could  not  of  ourselves  attempt 
to  discharge  the  obligation  which  we  had  contracted,  be 
cause,  before  we  could  appease  the  outraged  justice  of  God, 
we  must  needs  be  free  from  sin,  and  because  any  satisfac 
tion  which  we  could  offer  would  necessarily  fall  far  short 
of  our  debt.  It  is  commonly  held  that  God  might  have 
granted  us  a  free  pardon,  without  requiring  any  satisfac 
tion  to  be  made  to  His  offended  majesty;  but  it  seems 
more  consonant  with  His  infinite  justice,  and  certainly  dis 
plays  in  a  more  wonderful  manner  His  infinite  goodness 
and  mercy  to  us,  to  accomplish  our  deliverance,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  an  act  of  reparation  strictly  ade 
quate  to  the  demands  of  His  justice. 

God  having  therefore  determined  to  exact  an  adequate 
atonement  for  the  offence  committed,  it  became  necessary 
that  one  of  the  three  Divine  Persons  should  assume  our 
nature,  and  make  satisfaction  for  us.  For  as  the  offence 
was  infinite,  no  merit  of  any  mere  creature  would  be  suffi 
cient ;  because  no  creature,  however  exalted,  or  howevei 
holy,  could  offer  more  than  finite  satisfaction.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  our  Eedeemer  should  be  at  the 
same  time  God  and  man ; — God,  otherwise  the  satisfaction 
would  not  be  infinite,  and  consequently  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  offence ;  and  man,  otherwise  He  could  not  immolate 
Himself  for  our  ransom, — He  could  not  suffer  and  die  for 
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us.  The  second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  therefore, 
became  man  for  us.  Since  His  Incarnation,  He  is  perfect 
God  and  perfect  man ;  that  is,  still  retaining  His  divine 
nature  in  all  its  integrity,  He  took  to  Himself,  in  the  unity 
of  His  one  Divine  Person,  all  that  is  required  to  constitute 
a  perfect  and  complete  human  nature.  He  became  in  all 
things  like  us,  excepting  sin.  He  assumed  a  real  body  like 
ours,  and  not  merely  the  outward  semblance  of  a  body, 
such  as  the  appearances  with  which  angels  were  sometimes 
clothed  when  they  were  sent  to  execute  the  commissions 
of  God  to  men.  He  assumed  a  real  soul  like  ours,  and  a 
human  will ;  for  otherwise  His  human  nature  would  have 
been  incomplete,  and  the  satisfaction  which  He  offered 
imperfect.  For  our  Lord  came  to  join  unto  Himself  that 
humanity  in  which  Adam  had  sinned,  in  order  that  He 
might  heal  in  His  own  person  all  that  had  been  vitiated  in 
the  person  of  Adam.  Now,  as  the  soul  and  the  will  had 
the  chief  share  in  the  sin  of  the  Fall,  so  likewise  was  it 
necessary  that  they  should  have  the  chief  share  in  the  act 
of  reparation.  Tims  we  learn  from  the  sacred  Evangelist, 
that  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour's  passion  and  death  com 
menced  with  His  soul.  "  My  soul,"  said  He  to  His  dia- 
ciples,  "  is  sorrowful  even  unto  death  "  (St  Matt.  xxvi.  38). 
And  in  the  prayer  which  He  made  immediately  afterwards 
He  distinctly  refers  to  His  two  wills  :  "  My  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  chalice  pass  from  Me.  Nevertheless  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt "  (St  Matt.  xxvi.  39).  As  God 
He  possesses  the  self-same  will  as  His  Father ;  and  when 
His  human  will  prompted  Him  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  the  bitterness  of  His  passion,  by  an  act  of  heroic 
resignation  He  immediately  conformed  it  to  His  divine 
will:  "Nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."  He 
suffered  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold,  and  was  tired 
and  wearied  as  we  are  by  labour  and  fatigues.  He  had 
human  affections  like  us.  He  loved  with  a  special  affection 
the  virgin  disciple  St  John.  He  compassioned  the  suffer 
ing  and  afflicted.  He  wept  over  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and 
over  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  whose  destruction  He  foresaw. 
He  has  two  natures,  therefore,  the  divine  and  human  ;  two 
wills  and  two  distinct  operations ;  but  still  He  is  one 
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Christ, — one,  not  by  the  two  natures  being  in  any  way 
blended  together,  nor  by  one  absorbing  the  other,  but, 
both  remaining  perfectly  distinct,  they  are  united  by  sub 
sisting  in  the  one  Divine  Person  of  the  Word.  As  in  man 
there  is  a  spiritual  substance  mysteriously  united  to  a  ma 
terial  substance,  so  as  to  form  but  one  person,  so  the  divine 
and  human  natures,  by  means  of  the  hypostatical  or  per 
sonal  union,  constitute  the  one  Person  of  Christ,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  true  God  and  true  Man.  "  As  the  reason 
able  soul  and  the  flesh,"  says  the  Athanasian  Creed,  "  is 
one  man,  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ."  The  existence 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  shows  us  how  we  are  to  ex 
plain  the  assertions  of  Holy  Scripture  respecting  Him, 
which  seem  to  contradict  each  other.  Thus  when  our  Lord 
says  (St  John  xvi.  28),  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I," 
He  speaks  of  His  human  nature  ;  and  when  He  declares 
(St  John  x.  30),  "  The  Father  and  I  are  one,"  He  speaks 
of  His  divine  nature.  For,  as  the  Athanasian  Creed  says, 
He  is  "  equal  to  the  Father  according  to  His  Godhead,  and 
less  than  the  Father  according  to  His  manhood." 

We  shall  now  better  understand  the  infinite  value  of 
the  merits  by  which  Jesus  Christ  repaired  the  honour 
of  God,  which  had  been  outraged  by  our  transgressions. 
The  satisfaction  which  is  made  in  atonement  of  an  offence 
increases  in  value  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  is  offered.  Thus,  if  we  had  suffered 
some  dishonour,  it  would  be  a  sort  of  reparation  if  a 
common  person  were  to  ask  us  to  pardon  the  injury 
which  we  had  received ;  but  it  would  be  a  much  greater 
reparation  if  a  person  raised  high  in  dignity  and  authority 
were  to  interpose  and  entreat  us  to  forgive  the  offence. 
That  is,  the  honour  which  would  accrue  to  us  in  having 
so  distinguished  a  suitor  for  pardon,  would  more  abun 
dantly  compensate  the  dishonour  which  we  had  received 
by  the  offence.  Now,  as  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Person  is  of 
infinite  dignity  and  majesty,  the  merit  of  every  one  of  His 
actions  was  also  infinite.  We  see,  therefore,  that  any 
action  or  suffering  of  our  Lord  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
redeem  the  world ;  but  our  redemption  is  in  a  special 
manner  ascribed  to  His  most  precious  blood  and  death  on 
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the  cross.  For  it  was  fitting  that  we,  who  by  sin  had 
incurred  the  sentence  of  eternal  death,  should  be  rescued 
by  the  second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  taking  unto 
Himself  our  suffering  humanity,  and  undergoing  for  us  the 
death  which  we  had  deserved.  The  superabundant  satis 
factions  of  Christ,  though  not  necessary  for  our  redemption, 
are  exceedingly  advantageous  :  first,  because  they  give 
greater  honour  and  glory  to  God ;  and  secondly,  because 
they  show  forth  in  a  more  striking  and  more  wonderful 
manner  the  immensity  of  the  divine  love  towards  us. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Of  Errors  on  the  Incarnation. 

IT  does  not  belong  to  the  plan  of  this  work  to  treat  of  the 
various  errors  which  have  been  broached  against  the  in 
fallible  teaching  of  the  Church,  excepting  so  far  as  the 
mention  of  the  erroneous  opinions  which  have  prevailed  at 
different  times  will  help  to  place  the  opposite  truth  more 
clearly  before  our  minds.  Every  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  has  been  contradicted  by  some  class  of 
heretics.  But,  without  distinctly  noticing  all  the  different 
shades  of  their  heresies,  it  will  suffice  briefly  to  state  their 
opinions  under  the  threefold  classification  of  errors  affect 
ing — (1)  the  divine  nature  ;  (2)  the  human  nature  ;  and  (3) 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  On  the  Divine  Nature. — Cerinthus,  Ebion,  Paul  of 
Samosata,    Photinus,    and    their   disciples,    admitted   the 
human  nature  alone  in  Christ.     If  they  sometimes  called 
Him   God,  they  merely  meant  that  by  the  merits  of  His 
good  works  He   had  acquired  a  participation  of  divine 
glory. 

2.  On  the  Human  Nature. — The  Marcionites  and  Mani- 
choeans  held  that  the  viaible  creation  was  the  work  of  an 
evil  principle,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  error,  they 
taught  that  our  Lord  did  not  assume  a  real  body,  but 
merely  the  appearance  ot  a  body,  something  similar  to  the 
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corporeal  appearances  with  which  angels  were  clothed 
when  they  visited  holy  persons,  as  recorded  in  Scripture. 
The  Apolliiiarians  also  erred  about  the  human  nature  of 
our  Lord.  They  taught  that  He  assumed  a  real  body, 
but  not  a  reasonable  soul.  The  Monothelites — so  called 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  one  will — admitted  that  our 
Lord  took  a  real  body  and  soul,  but  denied  His  human 
will. 

3.  On  the  Union  of  the  Natures. — The  Nestorians  taught 
that  there  were  two  Persons  in  Christ,  or  two  Christs,  one 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  other  the  Son  of  Man,  and  con 
sequently  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  not  the  Mother 
of  God,  but  of  the  man  Christ.  The  Eutychians,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  defending  the  unity  of  our  Lord's 
Person  against  the  Nestorians,  fell  into  the  opposite  error, 
by  denying  the  two  natures,  and  asserting  that  at  the 
moment  of  the  Incarnation  the  human  nature  was  changed 
into  the  divine.  A  favourite  comparison  among  them  was 
this, — that  in  the  same  way  as  a  drop  of  honey  would  be 
absorbed  in  the  immensity  of  the  ocean,  so  was  the  human 
nature  absorbed  in  the  immensity  of  the  divine. 

It  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  refute  these  errors, 
one  by  one,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  all  of 
them  destroy  the  work  of  the  redemption.  If,  for  instance, 
with  the  Arians  and  other  heretics,  we  deny  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord,  or  if,  with  the  Nestorians,  we  admit  two 
persons  in  Christ,  it  would  clearly  follow  that  the  person 
who  suffered  and  died  for  us  was  merely  man,  and  conse 
quently  the  merit  of  his  satisfaction  would  be  finite,  and 
as  such  insufficient  for  our  redemption.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  deny  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  human  nature,  or 
if  we  assert  that  by  the  Incarnation  the  humanity  was 
lost  or  changed  into  the  divinity,  it  would  follow  that  our 
Redeemer  was  God  and  not  also  man,  and  consequently 
that  He  could  not  really  suffer  or  die  for  us. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

On  the  third  Article  :  "  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghout, 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

WHEN  the  time  had  come  in  which  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  redemption  of  man  was  to  be  accom 
plished,  the  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent  by  God  to  a  Virgin 
named  Mary,  to  declare  unto  her  that  she  had  been  chosen 
to  be  the  Mother  of  the  expected  Messiah.  As  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents  had  been  brought  about  by  the  temp 
tation  of  one  of  the  rebel  angels,  it  was  fitting  that  one 
of  the  good  angels  should  be  the  messenger  appointed  by 
God  to  treat  with  our  Blessed  Lady  of  the  Incarnation,  by 
which  the  effects  of  the  fall  were  to  be  repaired.  "  And 
the  angel  being  come  in,  said  unto  her,  Hail,  full  of  grace, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee  ;  blessed  art  thou  among  women." 
Mary  was  troubled  at  hearing  herself  praised,  and  hesitated 
to  give  her  consent  to  the  angelic  message,  because  she 
had  already  consecrated  her  body  and  soul  to  God,  by  a 
vow  of  perpetual  virginity ;  and  she  was  willing  to  forego 
the  dignity  of  Mother  of  God,  rather  than  recall  the  irre 
vocable  sacrifice  which  she  had  once  made.  But  when 
the  angel  had  assured  her  that  the  mystery  would  be  ac 
complished  by  the  Holy  Spirit  without  detriment  to  her 
virginity,  she  humbly  bowed  her  head  and  said,  "Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  ;  be  it  done  unto  me  according 
to  thy  word."  At  that  same  moment  the  Holy  Spirit 
overshadowed  her,  and  in  a  miraculous  manner  formed  in 
her  womb,  and  of  her  substance,  a  body  like  ours ;  for 
which  God  created  a  most  pure  and  most  excellent  soul, 
and  in  one  and  the  same  instant,  and  by  the  same  act,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  was 
united  to  this  body  and  soul,  so  as  to  form  but  one  person 
with  it.  This  union  is  so  strict  that  it  was  not  even  broken 
by  death,  but  will  subsist  for  all  eternity. 

We  learn  from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  that  when  in  the 
beginning  God  created  this  world,  "the  earth  was  void 
and  empty,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  " 
(Gen.  L  2),  but  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  over  the  waters, 
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and  order  gradually  took  the  place  of  chaos.  Without 
cultivation,  withor>  receiving  on  its  surface  the  fertilising 
seed,  but  by  the  creative  power  of  God,  the  virgin  earth 
"  brought  forth  the  green  herb,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding 
fruit  after  its  kind"  (Gen.  i.  12).  So  in  like  manner, 
when  God  was  about  to  renew  the  work  of  creation,  and 
to  destroy  the  chaos  of  sin,  we  are  told  that  His  Divine 
Spirit  overshadowed  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  by  the  Divine 
operation  a  body  and  soul  were  formed  in  her  virginal 
womb,  to  which  the  second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
was  hypostatically  or  personally  united. 

For  nine  months  our  Divine  Lord,  now  made  man  fcr 
us,  remained  enclosed  in  His  Mother's  womb,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  that  humanity  which  He  had 
assumed  for  our  sakes.  As  He  was  miraculously  con 
ceived  without  detriment  to  the  virginal  integrity  of  His 
Blessed  Mother,  so  was  He  miraculously  born  into  this 
world.  He  came  forth  from  His  Mother's  womb  in  the 
same  mysterious  manner  in  which  He  afterwards  came 
forth  from  the  tomb,  without  breaking  the  seal  which  had 
been  placed  upon  it ;  or  as  He  passed  through  the  closed 
doors,  when  He  appeared  to  His  disciples  after  His  resur 
rection.  All  this  is  implied  by  the  words  of  the  third 
Article  of  the  Creed,  "who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  is  no  more  than  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaias,  "Behold  a  virgin 
shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son,  and  His  name  shall  be  called 
Emmanuel"  (Isa.  vii.  14).  " Emmanuel"  signifies  " God 
with  us  ; "  and  the  Hebrew  phrase, "  His  name  shall  be  called 
Emmanuel,"  is  equivalent  to  the  expression  in  our  own  lan 
guage,  "  He  shall  be  Emmanuel,  or  God  with  us."  Thus  the 
name  given  by  the  prophet  to  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
pointed  out  His  Divine  nature,  while  His  conception  and 
birth  of  a  Virgin  as  clearly  expressed  His  human  nature. 

It  had  been  foretold  that  Bethlehem  would  be  the  birth 
place  of  the  Messiah,  "  for  so  it  is  written  by  the  prophet : 
And  thou  Bethlehem,  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the 
least  among  the  princes  of  Juda ;  for  out  of  thee  shall 
come  forth  the  Captain  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel " 
(St  Matt.  ii.  6);  but  still  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St 
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Joseph  were  in  their  humble  abode  at  Nazareth,  far  away 
from  the  royal  city  of  their  kinsfolk  and  their  birth. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  place 
marked  out  by  prophecy  for  the  birth  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer.  Yet  they  lived  on  firmly  persuaded  that  God, 
whose  providence  reaches  from  end  to  end  wisely,  and 
disposes  of  all  things  sweetly,  would  in  His  own  good 
time  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies 
which  He  had  inspired.  And  so  they  waited  till  obedience 
obliged  them  to  undertake  the  long  and  painful  journey 
to  Bethlehem.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  in  those  days 
there  went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  the 
whole  world  should  be  enrolled.  And  all  went  to  be 
enrolled,  every  one  into  his  own  city.  And  Joseph  also 
went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into 
Judea,  to  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem, 
because  he  was  of  the  house  and  family  of  David,  to  be 
enrolled  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  who  was  with  child. 
And  while  they  were  there,  her  days  were  accomplished, 
that  she  should  be  delivered.  And  she  brought  forth  her 
first-born  Son,  and  wrapped  Him  up  in  swaddling-clothes, 
and  laid  Him  in  a  manger,  because  there  was  no  room  for 
them  in  the  inn.  And  there  were  in  the  same  country, 
shepherds  watching,  and  keeping  the  night-watches  over 
their  flock.  And  behold,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by 
them,  and  the  brightness  of  God  shone  round  about  them, 
and  they  feared  with  a  great  fear.  And  the  angel  said  to 
them,  Fear  not ;  for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  that  shall  be  to  all  the  people.  For  this  day  is 
born  to  you  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord,  in  the 
city  of  David.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you  :  you 
shall  find  the  Infant  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  and  laid 
in  a  manger.  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  army,  praising  God  and  say 
ing,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to 
men  of  good  will.  And  after  the  angels  had  departed, 
the  shepherds  went  with  haste,  and  found  Mary  and 
Joseph,  and  the  Infant  lying  in  a  manger.  And  they  re 
turned  glorifying  and  praising  God  for  all  the  things  they 
had  heard  and  seen  "  (St  Luke  ii.) 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
On  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the  Mother  of  God. 

THE  Holy  Spirit  having  formed  of  the  substance  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  the  body  which  the  Eternal  Word 
united  to  His  own  Divine  Person,  the  only  Son  of  God  has 
become  the  Son  of  Maryland  Mary  has  become  the  Mother 
of  the  only  Son  of  God.  She  is,  then,  the  Mother  of  the 
Creator  and  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe.  The  same 
Divine  Person  whom  the  heavenly  Father  calls  His  Son, 
because  He  was  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds, 
Mary  likewise  calls  her  Son,  because  she  conceived  and 
brought  Him  forth  in  the  world.  For  there  are  not  two 
Sons,  one  born  of  the  Father  from  all  eternity,  and  the 
other  conceived  in  time  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Vir 
gin  ;  but  in  Jesus  Christ  there  is  but  one  Person,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  true  God  and  true  Man,  begotten  of  the 
Father  from  eternity,  born  of  His  Mother  in  time.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Angel  Gabriel  assured 
our  Blessed  Lady  that  the  Holy  One  who  should  be  born 
of  her  should  be  called,  i.e.,  should  be,  the  Son  of  God. 
And  when  Mary  went  with  haste  into  the  hill-country  of 
Judea  to  visit  her  cousin  St  Elizabeth,  we  are  told  that 
St  Elizabeth,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  said,  "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb."  Then,  lost  in  wonder, 
she  continued,  "  Whence  is  this  to  me  that  the  Mother  of 
my  Lord  should  come  to  me1?"  (St  Luke  i.  41-43.)  St 
Matthew,  describing  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  concludes  by 
the  express  statement  that  He  was  born  of  Mary  (St  Matt. 
i.  16).  And  St  Paul  tells  us,  "When  the  fulness  of  time 
was  come,  God  sent  His  Son,  made  of  a  woman"  (Gal.  iv. 
4).  And  again,  we  are  told  that  our  Lord  was  "  of  the 
seed  of  David,  according  to  the  flesh"  (Rom.  i.  3).  So 
again,  our  Blessed  Lady  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the 
Gospels  as  the  Mother  of  Christ.  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
marriage-feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  St  John  tells  us,  "  the 
Mother  of  Jesus  was  there"  (St  John  ii.  1).  And  again, 
when  our  Lord  was  instructing  the  multitude,  we  are  told 
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that  "  His  Motlier  stood  without  seeking  Him"  (St  Matt 
xii.  46,  47).  And,  not  to  mention  other  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture,  St  John,  describing  the  crucifixion,  says,  "  Now 
there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  His  Mother  "  (St  John 
sdx.  25) 

Mary  is  truly  and  really  the  Mother  of  God,  as  the 
Fathers  repeatedly  affirm,  because  He  who  was  conceived 
and  born  of  her  is  God.  Thus  St  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
asks,  "  If  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  how  is  not  the 
holy  Virgin  who  bore  Him  the  Mother  of  God  1 "  The 
child  which  is  conceived  and  born  of  a  common  mother  has 
its  body,  and  that  alone,  formed  of  her  substance,  while  the 
more  noble  part  of  its  being  is  a  spiritual  soul  directly 
created  by  God ;  nevertheless,  because  this  body  and  soul 
have  been  united  in  her  womb,  so  as  to  make  but  one 
person,  we  do  not  say  that  she  is  the  mother  of  the  body 
alone,  but  that  she  is  the  mother  of  the  person  who  is  com 
posed  of  body  and  soul.  Now,  in  the  same  way  as  the  soul 
of  this  child  has  been  united  in  its  mother's  womb  with  the 
body,  and  thus  has  become  the  one  person  of  her  son,  so  in 
like  manner  in  the  womb  of  Mary  the  Word  of  God  was 
united  to  our  humanity,  and  became  her  Son.  By  this 
admirable  union,  as  we  have  already  explained,  the  second 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  began  to  subsist  in  two  dis 
tinct  natures,  and  Mary  is  consequently  truly  called  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  not  simply  the  Mother  of  the  body 
assumed  by  God. 

Just  in  the  same  way  as  the  word  "  consubstantial "  was 
the  touchstone  of  the  Arian  heresy,  so  the  title  of  Mother 
of  God,  which  belongs  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  was  the  touch 
stone  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  So  long  as  we  cling  with 
reverence  to  this  prerogative  of  Mary,  we  preserve  intact 
the  mystery  of  our  redemption  ;  but  if  we  call  this  truth 
in  question,  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  falls  together 
with  it.  Every  blow  which  is  aimed  at  Mary's  prerogative 
of  Mother  of  God,  is  still  more  injurious  to  the  dignity  of 
Jesus ;  while  everything  which  strengthens  our  faith  in 
the  privileges  of  Mary  secures  corresponding,  but  more 
exalted  prerogatives,  for  Jesus.  If  Mary  be  not  the  Mother 
of  God,  He  who  was  born  of  her  is  not  God,  and  conse- 
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quently  could  not  make  adequate  satisfaction  for  our  sins. 
We  cannot  abandon  this  prerogative  of  Mary  without  de 
stroying  our  hope  of  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
really  believe  that  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God,  by  the  very 
same  act  we  believe  and  profess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  true 
God  and  true  man.  For  if  our  Lord  were  God  and  not 
man,  He  could  not  be  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  if  He  were 
man,  and  not  at  the  same  time  God,  Mary  would  not  be 
the  Mother  of  God  So  long,  therefore,  as  we  honour 
Mary  as  the  Mother  of  God,  we  honour  her  Son  as  God, 
and  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  mystery  of  our  redemp 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
On  Devotions  connected  with  the  Incarnation. 

IF  we  look  abroad  on  the  state  of  the  world,  we  see  a 
number  of  persons  who  concentrate  all  their  energy  and 
attention  on  some  particular  pursuit.  One  is  engrossed 
in  money-making,  and  is  all  attention  when  anything  con 
nected  with  the  object  of  his  life  falls  on  his  ear,  while 
everything  else  is  heedlessly  passed  by.  Another  is  ab 
sorbed  in  politics,  and  is  impatient  when  other  matters 
intrude  themselves  upon  him  ;  another  is  wholly  given  up 
to  the  promotion  of  some  scheme  for  the  more  general  dif 
fusion  of  education  ;  another  is  occupied  in  some  one  of 
the  many  branches  of  scientific  inquiry.  Each  of  these  per 
sons  surrounds  himself  with  one  special  set  of  ideas ;  he 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own,  and  attracts  around 
himself  a  special  class  of  influences.  He  is  devoted  to  his 
favourite  pursuit.  Now  what  such  a  man  does  for  the  world 
or  for  self  the  devout  Christian  strives  to  perform  for  the 
greater  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  Such 
a  man  as  we  have  described  differs  from  the  common  run 
of  men  who  occupy  the  same  sphere  of  life  by  the  ardour, 
constancy,  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  follows  out  his 
chosen  aim  or  enterprise ;  so,  in  like  manner,  the  devout 
Christian  differs  from  ordinary  Christians  by  the  prompt- 
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ness  and  love  with  which  he  discharges  his  religious  obli 
gations.  A  person  may  attain  moderate  success  in  life, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reach  any  degree  of  eminence 
without  that  devotedness  and  perseverance  of  which  we  are 
speaking  ;  so  it  is  possible  to  gain  heaven  by  barely  aiming 
at  keeping  the  commandments,  without  striving  at  the 
game  time  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  devotion  ;  though  many 
who  content  themselves  with  this  low  standard  will  fail 
even  to  reach  heaven,  while  few,  if  any,  will  acquire  any 
degree  of  perfection. 

If,  then,  a  Christian  means  a  follower  of  Christ,  a 
devout  Christian  must  mean  one  who  throws  all  his  heart 
and  soul  into  the  imitation  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  He 
shuts  out  from  himself,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  distracting 
cares  and  anxieties  of  the  world,  and  aims  at  perpetually 
living  over  again  the  thirty-three  years  of  our  Lord's  life. 
He  meditates  often  on  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  lives  at 
one  time  in  the  atmosphere  of  Bethlehem,  and  at  another 
of  Calvary  :  now  he  contemplates  the  glory  of  our  Lord's 
risen  life,  or  the  majesty  with  which  He  reigns  in  heaven ; 
now  he  reposes  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tabernacle  to 
relieve  his  Lord's  loneliness,  to  speak  to  Him  of  his  wants, 
or  to  beg  some  blessing.  Or  again,  he  exercises  his  devo 
tion  on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  the  saints,  because  He  sees 
in  them  copies  of  his  Divine  Lord.  They  speak  to  him  in 
the  same  language  St  Paul  used  to  the  first  Christians : 
"  Be  you  imitators  of  me,  as  I  am  of  Christ."  By  devo 
tions,  therefore,  we  mean  the  practices  of  piety  and  religion, 
based  on  the  attributes  of  God,  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of 
our  Lord,  or  the  honour  of  the  saints,  which  are  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  Church  as  means  for  cultivating 
that  spirit  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

There  are  a  very  great  variety  of  devotions  in  use  in 
the  Church,  but  most  of  them  naturally  group  themselves 
either  with  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  or  around 
the  sacramental  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed 
Eucharist.  The  latter  will  be  spoken  of  in  treating  of  the 
Sacraments  ;  this  is  the  place  to  speak  of  devotions  con 
nected  with  the  Incarnation. 

The  Church  brings  before  our  attention  the  mysteries  of 
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the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  endeavours  to  lead  us  to  a  closer 
imitation  of  His  example  in  a  twofold  way: — (1.)  By  con 
secrating  particular  parts  of  the  year  to  the  commemora 
tion  of  some  mystery  of  religion,  or  of  some  portion  of  tho 
life  of  our  Lord ;  and  (2.)  by  recommending  to  our  use 
certain  practices  of  piety  and  religion  which  are  instituted 
in  order  to  bring  before  our  minds,  and  to  honour  in  a 
special  way,  the  mysteries  of  our  faith.  Hence  the  present 
subject  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  seasons  of  devotion 
and  practices  of  devotion. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
On  Seasons  of  particular  Devotion. 

Advent. — The  ecclesiastical  year  opens  with  the  time  of 
Advent,  which  is  a  season  of  devotion  intended  to  prepare 
us  to  celebrate  in  a  fitting  manner  the  birth  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer.  The  four  weeks  of  which  it  consists  represent 
the  four  thousand  years  which  preceded  the  coming  of  our 
Lord.  It  is  a  time  of  hope  and  desire,  it  is  a  looking  for 
ward  for  our  redemption,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  and  the  just  of  the  old  law  longed 
and  prayed  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  We  are  in 
vited  to  honour  the  first  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
to  adore  our  Lord  still  enclosed  in  His  mother's  womb. 
We  are  constantly  reminded  in  the  office  of  the  Church  at 
this  time  of  the  mortified  life  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  and 
of  the  invitation  to  do  penance  for  our  sins,  which  was 
the  constant  theme  of  his  preaching.  Thus  the  Church 
strives  to  prepare  us  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  the  Holy  Precursor  was  inspired  to 
prepare  the  Jews  for  His  coming. 

Christmas. — Advent  is  succeeded  by  Christmas-tide, 
during  which  we  are  called  upon  to  honour  in  succession 
the  mysteries  of  the  sacred  childhood  and  of  the  hidden 
life  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer.  The  spirit  of  this  holy  time 
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is  one  of  sweetness  and  calm  joy,  and  its  lessons  are  those 
of  submission  and  obedience,  of  docility  and  childlike  sim 
plicity  and  candour.  It  breathes  a  love  of  poverty  and 
detachment  from  the  riches  and  honours  and  pleasures 
oi  this  life. 

Lent. — From  Septuagesima  to  Easter  Sunday,  the 
Church  wishes  to  prepare  us  for  the  solemn  commemora 
tion  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  and  death  by  prayer  and 
watching,  by  penance  and  mortification.  The  shadow  of 
the  cross  is  thrown  over  this  season,  and  its  reflection 
deepens  till  it  reaches  the  darkness  of  the  three  hours' 
agony.  During  all  this  time  we  should  frequently  bring 
before  our  mind  the  remembrance  of  our  Lord's  sorrows 
and  sufferings.  Each  Friday  in  particular  is  devoted  to 
the  honour  of  our  suffering  Saviour,  by  the  celebration  of 
a  festival  which  commemorates  some  incident  or  memorial 
of  His  passion.  To  prove  our  willingness  to  share  our 
Lord's  sufferings,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  and  to  imitate  His 
fast,  the  Church  commands  her  children  to  fast  during  the 
forty  days  of  Lent. 

Easter. — If  we  suffer  with  our  Lord,  it  is  meet  that  we 
should  also  rejoice  with  Him.  Paschal-time  takes  the 
place  of  Lent,  and  its  joy  prefigures  that  eternal  happiness 
which  we  hope  to  obtain  when  the  trials  and  sufferings  of 
this  life  are  no  more.  During  this  season  we  accompany 
our  Lord  in  His  glorified  life ;  our  conversation  is  in 
Heaven,  our  thoughts  and  aspirations  are  after  the  eternal 
rewards  which  are  promised  us  in  the  world  to  come.  Just 
in  the  same  way  as  we  are  taught  in  Advent  to  look  for 
ward  and  to  pray  for  the  first  coming  of  our  Lord  to 
redeem  us,  so  now  are  we  taught  to  look  up  and  to  prepare 
for  His  coming  in  glory,  when  He  will  reign  with  His 
saints  in  eternal  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

On  Practices  of  Devotion  connected  with  the  Incarnation  :  The 
Stations,  or  Way  of  the  Cross. 

THE  beautiful  devotion  which  is  known  as  the  Stations,  01 
Way  of  the  Cross,  has  been  instituted  as  a  means  of  help 
ing  us  to  meditate  on  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord, 
and  to  accompany  Him  in  spirit  from  the  hall  of  Pilate, 
where  He  was  condemned,  to  Calvary  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  This  devotion  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its 
rise  from  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  holy  women  who 
accompanied  our  Lord  in  His  last  painful  journey.  Though 
the  fact  is  nowhere  recorded,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  our 
Blessed  Lady  and  the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ  would 
often  afterwards  retrace  the  sorrowful  footsteps  which  led 
to  Calvary,  and  linger  in  loving  sympathy  and  condolence 
on  the  spots  which  had  been  sanctified  by  our  Lord's  suf 
ferings.  Such,  at  least,  we  know  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  faithful  from  very  early  times.  St  Jerome  tells  us 
this  custom  was  observed  from  the  very  times  of  the  Gospel. 
From  the  most  distant  parts  of  Christendom  large  numbers 
of  devout  pilgrims  went  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  to 
meditate  on  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  amid 
the  scenes  which  had  been  hallowed  by  His  earthly  presence. 
And  among  the  holy  places,  none  seem  to  have  possessed 
stronger  claims  on  the  affections  of  the  faithful,  than  those 
which  had  witnessed  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Re 
deemer. 

To  encourage  the  devotion  of  her  children  in  their  pil 
grimages  to  the  holy  places,  and  particularly  to  induce 
them  to  preserve  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  sufferings 
of  our  Lord's  Passion,  the  Church  granted  a  large  number 
of  indulgences  to  all  who,  with  true  sorrow  and  repentance 
for  their  sins,  followed  step  by  step  in  the  journey  which 
had  been  traversed  by  Him  to  Calvary,  and  meditated  at 
each  stage  of  His  Passion  on  the  sufferings  which  He  en 
dured  at  that  particular  spot.  But  as  there  were  many 
who  wished  to  share  the  fruit  of  this  devotion,  who  yet 
were  unable  to  undertake  the  journey  to  the  Holy  Land, 
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and  as  in  course  of  time  access  to  the  holy  places  became 
difficult  and  almost  impossible,  the  Church  established  the 
Devotion  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  to  supply  her  children 
with  a  ready  means  of  cultivating  in  their  interior  the  same 
spirit  which,  would  be  nourished  and  increased  by  actually 
visiting  the  holy  places.  To  recall  to  our  minds  as  vividly 
as  possible  the  scenes  of  our  Lord's  sufferings,  crosses  are 
stationed  at  various  intervals  to  represent  the  place  at 
which  some  particular  incident  of  the  Passion  occurred  ; 
and  to  assist  our  meditation,  pictures  are  generally  placed 
at  each  of  these  stations  depicting  the  circumstances  which 
had  attended  that  stage  of  the  Passion.  When  these 
crosses  have  been  blessed  and  erected  by  one  who  has  re 
ceived  requisite  faculties  or  power  for  this  purpose,  the 
Church  grants  the  same  indulgences  to  all  who  practise 
this  devotion  that  are  granted  to  persons  who  visit  the 
holy  places,  and  meditate  on  our  Lord's  sufferings  where 
they  actually  occurred. 

This  devotion  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  means  for 
sanctifying  the  time  of  Lent ;  but  it  may  be  practised  at  all 
times,  both  in  public  and  private.  All  that  is  required  to 
enable  us  to  gain  the  indulgences,  where  the  stations  have 
been  duly  erected,  is — (1.)  to  have  the  intention  of  doing 
so,  as  is  the  case  with  all  indulgences  ;  and  (2.)  in  the  spirit 
of  true  sorrow  and  repentance  for  our  sins,  to  accompany 
our  Lord  in  His  last  painful  journey,  pausing  awhile  at 
each  station  to  picture  to  our  minds  the  scene  which  is 
there  represented,  and  to  form  in  our  hearts  corresponding 
affections  and  resolutions.  The  particular  forms  of  medi 
tation  and  prayer  which  are  used  when  this  devotion  is 
performed  in  public  are  not  essential ;  we  may,  if  we  choose, 
make  our  own  meditations,  keeping,  of  course,  to  the  sub 
ject  represented  in  each  of  the  different  stations. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  Devotion  of  the  Way  of  the 
Cross  is  that  of  the  three  hours'  Agony.  This  devotion  is 
peculiar  to  Good  Friday,  and  consists  in  honouring  the 
three  last  hours  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  by  meditating  on 
His  sufferings  on  the  cross,  and  particularly  on  His  seven 
last  words.  When  this  devotion  is  performed  in  public, 
it  begins  on  Good  Friday  at  midday,  the  hour  our  Rlessed 
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Redeemer  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  consists  of  a  short 
meditation  on  each  of  the  seven  last  words.  The  pause 
which  is  made  between  each  of  these  meditations  is  usually 
filled  up  by  plaintive  strains  of  music  suited  to  the  subject 
of  the  meditation.  The  whole  is  so  arranged  as  to  fill  up 
the  three  hours  during  which  our  Divine  Lord  hung  on  the 
cross  before  He  expired. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

On  Devotions  in  honour  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  most  Precious 
Blood,  and  the  Five  Wounds. 

IN  the  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  we 
have  seen  that  the  second  Person  of  the  Most  Adorable 
Trinity,  in  becoming  man,  united  together  the  divinity  and 
humanity  in  His  one  Divine  Person.  By  the  accomplish 
ment  of  this  great  mystery,  the  sacred  humanity  of  our 
Lord,  and  each  of  its  constituent  parts,  were  inseparably 
joined  to  the  Person  of  the  Divine  Word.  In  consequence 
of  this  union,  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  various 
members  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  deserving  of  supreme 
homage  and  adoration.  We  adore  the  Sacred  Body,  the 
Precious  Blood,  the  Five  Wounds,  or  the  loving  Heart  of 
our  Lord,  because  they  have  no  separate  existence  apart 
from  His  Divine  Person.  When  we  honour  any  part  of  the 
sacred  humanity,  our  adoration  ultimately  terminates  in 
the  Divine  Person  of  the  Word  inseparably  united  to  that 
humanity.  We  learn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  this 
supreme  homage  was  constantly  given  to  our  Lord  in  His 
human  nature.  Thus,  when  the  Eternal  Father  brought 
His  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  He  commanded  all 
the  angels  of  God  to  adore  Him  (Fleb.  i.  6).  Nay,  we  are 
assured  by  St  Paul  that  His  humility  in  becoming  man 
and  dying  for  us  is  an  additional  reason  why  all  creatures 
are  obliged  to  adore  Him.  "  Who  being  in  the  form  " 
(nature)  "  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God  :  but  emptied  Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant " 
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(i.e.,  the  nature  of  man),  "  being  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men,  and  in  habit  found  as  a  man.  He  humbled  Himself, 
becoming  obedient  unto  death  :  even  to  the  death  of  the 
cross.  For  which  cause  God  also  hath  exalted  Him,  and 
hath  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  all  names:  that  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  that 
are  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth  "  (Phil.  ii. 
6-10).  Thus,  again,  we  are  told  of  the  wise  men  who  were 
led  to  Bethlehem  by  a  miraculous  star,  that  when  they 
found  the  Child,  "  falling  down,  they  adored  Him  "  (St 
Matt.  ii.  11).  Again,  Jesus  asked  the  blind  man  whose 
sight  He  had  restored,  "  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Son  of 
God  1  .  .  .  .he  said,  I  believe,  Lord.  And  falling  down 
he  adored  Him"  (St  John  ix.  38).  And  again,  after  the 
resurrection,  we  read  that  the  Apostles  paid  the  same 
divine  homage  to  our  Lord  when  He  appeared  to  them  : 
"seeing  Him,"  says  St  Matthew,  "they  adored"  (St 
Matt,  xxviii.  17). 

When,  therefore,  we  adore  the  sacred  humanity,  or  any 
part  of  it,  the  foundation  of  our  homage  is  the  hypostatic 
union.  That  is,  we  adore  the  second  Person  of  tbe  Blessed 
Trinity  inseparably  united  to  His  human  nature,  His  Pre 
cious  Blood,  His  Sacred  Heart,  or  His  wounded  Hands  and 
Feet.  But  though  our  homage,  whether  expressed  in  the 
celebration  of  a  festival,  or  in  some  devotional  practice  in 
honour  of  the  several  parts  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  rests 
on  one  and  the  same  foundation,  yet  there  are  special 
reasons  why  we  choose  one  part  in  preference  to  another, 
and  why  those  parts,  which  we  thus  specially  honour,  give 
rise  to  distinct  festivals  and  devotions.  Thus  we  have  a 
distinct  festival  and  devotion  in  honour  of  the  Precious 
Blood,  because  it  is  the  price  at  which  we  have  been  re 
deemed.  Our  salvation  is  due  to  the  merits  of  the  Precious 
Blood.  By  it  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  was 
pronounced  against  us  has  been  reversed,  and  the  covenant 
sealed  by  which  we  are  reconciled  to  God.  In  like  manner, 
we  honour  with  a  distinct  festival  and  devotion  the  Five 
Wounds,  because  they  are  the  channels  through  which  the 
Blood  flowed  for  our  redemption  ;  they  plead  to  God  for 
our  forgiveness  by  always  representing  to  Him  the  price 
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which  has  been  paid  for  our  ransom,  and  they  speak  per 
suasively  to  our  hearts,  inviting  us  to  love  Him  who  had 
done  so  much  for  the  love  of  us. 

Thus  again,  in  the  same  way,  we  honour  the  Sacred 
Heart,  because— (1.)  it  is  represented  to  us  by  our  Lord 
Himself  as  the  seat  of  those  virtues  and  good  dispositions 
which  we  are  to  copy  from  His  example  :  "  Learn  of  Me, 
because  I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart"  (St  Matt.  xi.  29). 
And  (2.)  because  in  our  ordinary  language,  as  well  as  in  the 
language  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  heart  is  considered  as  the 
symbol  of  love  ;  and  hence  the  Sacred  Heart  of  our  Lord 
is  the  symbol  of  the  immense  charity  with  which  He  has 
loved  us.  Thus  in  one  of  the  lessons  read  on  the  Festival 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  we  are  told  that  Clement  XIII.  allowed 
this  festival  to  be  celebrated,  at  the  prayer  of  certain 
churches,  in  order  that  the  faithful  might,  under  the  sym 
bol  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  more  devoutly  and  fervently  bear 
in  mind  and  profit  by  the  love  of  Christ,  who  suffered  and 
died  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  instituted  the 
Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood  in  remembrance  of  His 
death.  Finally,  as  the  Sacred  Heart  is  the  symbol  of_  the 
love  of  our  Lord  in  dying  for  our  redemption,  so  is  it 
a  most  touching  memorial  for  us  of  His  death,  and  a  most 
moving  invitation  to  win  our  love. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

On  the  fourth  Article:— "Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried." 

THE  second  and  third  Articles  treat  of  the  Divinity  and  the 
Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  taught  to  believe 
that  our  Lord,  the  only  Son  of  God,  the  second  Person  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  is  truly  God  born  of  the  Father  from 
all  eternity,  and  also  truly  man  conceived  and  born  of  His 
Mother  in  time.  The  next  thing  to  be  explained  is  why 
He  became  man,  or,  in  other  words,  to  show  what  the 
Apostles  have  taught  us  about  the  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
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tion.  By  taking  to  Himself  a  body  and  soul  like  ours, 
Jesus  Christ  has  become  our  Redeemer,  our  Advocate,  and' 
our  Judge.  It  is  this  threefold  relationship  of  our  Lord  to 
us,  that  has  to  be  spoken  of  in  expounding  the  fourth  and 
three  following  Articles  of  the  Creed. 

We  are  redeemed  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  fourth  Article  speaks  of  the  time  and  the  manner 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  which  He  endured  for  our 
sakes.  It  was  important  that  the  facts  on  which  our 
redemption  depends  should  be  so  circumstantially  related 
as  to  place  their  truth  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  Hence 
the  detailed  accounts  which  we  read  in  the  four  Evangelists  ; 
hence,  too,  the  mention  in  the  Creed  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Judea,  who  condemned  our  Lord  to 
death. 

The  first  word  in  this  Article  refers  to  the  sorrows, 
pains,  and  ignominies  which  our  Lord  underwent  before 
being  condemned  to  the  cross,— His  agony  in  the  garden, 
His  betrayal  by  Judas,  His  seizure  and  ill-treatment  by  the 
multitude,  His  accusation  before  Annas,  Caiphas,  Pilate, 
and  Herod,  His  scourging  at  the  pillar,  and  crowning  with 
thorns.  ^  After  unheard-of  sufferings  and  ignominies,  the 
Evangelists  teach  us  that  our  Lord  was  condemned  to  die 
on  the  cross.  For  it  was  fitting  that  the  salvation  of 
mankind  should  be  purchased  on  the  wood  of  the  cross, 
that  whence  death  came  life  might  also  come,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  darkness,  who  overcame  by  the  tree,  might  also 
by  the  tree  be  overcome.  For  three  hours  Jesus°  Christ 
hung  on  the  cross,  and  then  bowing  His  head  He  died, 
that  is,  His  soul  was  separated  from  His  body.  Finally, 
as  a  further  confirmation  of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  the 
Apostles  teach  us  that  His  body  was  embalmed  and  laid 
in  the  sepulchre. 

Our  Lord  having  become  man  to  save  us  from  the 
penalty  of  sin,  might  havo  satisfied  for  us  by  any  of  the 
actions  or  sufferings  of  His  blessed  life;  but  to  procure 
greater  glory  to  God,  to  display  a  more  wonderful  love  of 
man,  and  to  set  us  an  example  of  patient  suffering,  He 
chose  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  His  most  precious  blood. 
He  sacrificed  Himself  willingly  to  obtain  our  ransom; 
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"  He  -was  offered,"  says  the  prophet,  "  because  He  willed 
it "  (Isa.  lii.  7).  He  testifies  of  Himself  :  "  I  lay  down 
My  life,  that  I  may  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it 
away  from  Me :  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself,  and  I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down  :  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  up 
again"  (St  John  x.  17,  18). 

He  died  for  all  men,  and  by  His  death  ransomed  us 
from  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  opened  for  us  the  gates  of 
heaven.  "  He  is  the  propitiation,"  says  St  John,  "  for 
cur  sins  :  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  those  of  the  whole 
world  "  (1  John  ii.  2).  He  purchased  the  means  of  salva 
tion  for  all.  The  just  who  lived  before  His  coming  were 
saved  by  His  future  merits  ;  those  who  have  since  gained 
heaven  have  done  so  through  these  same  merits.  But 
though  Christ  died  for  all  men,  all  will  not  be  saved.  This 
satisfaction  is  a  healing  balsam  whose  virtue  is  infallible ; 
but  it  must  be  duly  applied  to  our  souls  in  order  to  pro 
duce  its  effects.  His  merits  are  a  never-failing  source 
from  which  all  may  draw  the  waters  of  salvation ;  but 
those  who  neglect  to  profit  by  the  graces  which  are  freely 
offered  unto  all,  will  be  lost,  in  spite  of  the  price  which 
has  been  paid  for  their  redemption.  All  have  free  will, 
and  may  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light  which  has  come 
into  the  world,  and  may  refuse  to  co-operate  with  the 
good  inspirations  which  they  receive.  But  Christ  having 
died  for  all,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  sufficient  grace  to  be 
saved  is  not  given,  and  consequently  no  one  is  lost  except 
by  his  own  fault. 

Following  the  order  of  the  Catechism,  it  will  be  in  place 
here  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  We  have  already  seen  that  we  are  bound  in  a 
special  manner  to  make  acts  of  faith  in  the  Unity  and 
Trinity  of  God,  and  in  the  Incarnation  and  death  of  our 
Lord.  Now  we  are  reminded  of  these  mysteries,  and  as 
sisted  in  making  these  acts  of  faith,  by  the  use  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  For  when  we  say  "  in  the  name "  in  the 
singular  number,  we  indicate  the  Unity  of  God;  and 
when  we  distinctly  mention  the  three  several  Persons,  we 
profess  our  faith  in  the  Trinity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
form  of  the  cross,  which  we  make  while  we  pronounce  the 
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words  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  reminds  us  that  Christ  became  man,  and 
died  on  the  cross  for  us. 

There  are  also  three  other  reasons  why  we  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross — (1.)  To  show  that  we  are  Christians,  or  the 
followers  of  a  crucified  Master.  The  cross  is  called  the  en 
sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  if  we  are  His  soldiers,  we  must 
fight  under  His  standard;  (2.)  We  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
to  invoke  the  divine  aid,  and  to  consecrate  our  actions, 
especially  those  of  a  spiritual  character,  by  offering  them 
to  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Hence,  Tertullian  says  of  the  an 
cient  Christians,  "Whenever  we  move,  when  we  enter  and 
go  out,  in  dressing,  in  washing,  at  table,  when  we  retire  to 
rest,  during  conversation,  we  impress  on  our  forehead  the 
sign  of  the  cross;"  (3.)  We  also  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  to  arm  ourselves  against  temptation,  for  the  cross  is 
the  sign  of  our  Lord's  victory  over  the  devil  and  the 
powers  of  darkness,  and  is  terrible  to  the  evil  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

On  the  fifth  Article  :  "He  descended  into  hell  ;  the  third  day  He 
rose  again  from  the  dead." 

HELL. — The  fifth  Article  treats  of  the  descent  into  hell, 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  To  understand  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  first  part  of  this  Article,  "  He  descended 
into  hell,"  we  must  explain  the  different  significations  at 
tached  to  the  word  "hell."  1.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
grave ;  but,  as  we  have  been  already  told,  in  the  previous 
article  of  our  Lord's  death  and  burial,  this  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  present  instance.  2.  It  most 
commonly  means  the  eternal  prison  where  the  fallen  angels 
and  lost  souls  are  for  ever  tormented.  3.  It  is  sometimes  used 
of  Purgatory  ;  and,  4,  it  is  used  to  signify  the  place  of  rest 
and  natural  happiness,  where  the  souls  of  the  just  who  died 
before  the  coming  of  Christ  were  kept  in  expectation  of 
their  redemption  and  triumphant  entry  with  our  Lord  into 
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heaven  on  the  day  of  His  ascension.  This  place  or  state 
of  existence  is  generally  called  Limbo,  and  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  the  abode  of  the  infants  who,  since  the  com 
ing  of  our  Lord,  have  died  -without  baptism. 

°He  descended  into  hell.— The  question  then  is,  Into  which 
of  these  abodes  did  the  soul  of  our  Lord  go  after  His  death  1 
1.  It  is  certain  that  He  went  to  Limbo,  which  by  His  pre 
sence  became  a  paradise.  It  was  of  this  abode  that  the 
words  addressed  to  the  good  thief  were  spoken  :  "  This  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  paradise  "  (St  Luke  xxiii.  43).  2. 
It  is  also  considered  certain  that  He  descended  into  Purga 
tory,  to  console  and  enlighten  the  holy  souls,  and  to  tell 
them  of  their  expected  redemption.  This  would  seem  to 
be  implied  by  the  words  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xxiv.  45):  "  I 
will  penetrate  to  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
will  behold  all  that  sleep,  and  will  enlighten  all  that  hope 
in  the  Lord."  Some  writers,  basing  their  opinion  on 
arguments  of  fitness,  piously  believe  that  our  Lord  on  this 
occasion  liberated  all  these  holy  souls ;  but  as  we  have  no 
evidence  on  this  point  in  Scripture  or  tradition,  we  are 
obliged  to  leave  it  in  uncertainty.  3.  Bellarmin  and 
other  learned  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  besides  going 
down  to  Purgatory  to  free  the  holy  souls,  our  Lord 
also  descended  to  the  hell  of  the  damned,  not  of  course  to 
suffer  or  to  be  tormented,  but  to  proclaim  His  victory  over 
the  devil,  to  confound  the  obstinacy  of  the  reprobate,  and 
to  show  them  how  easily  they  might  have  been  saved. 

"  The  third  day  He  rose  again  from  the  dead" — Our 
Lord  might  have  restored  His  body  to  life  again  immedi 
ately  after  He  expired  on  the  cross ;  but  He  chose  to  re 
main  in  the  tomb  till  the  third  clay,  to  prove  the  reality  of 
His  death,  and  also  to  fulfil  the  types  and  prophecies  con 
cerning  His  resurrection.  This  great  mystery  was  the 
crowning  event  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  It  placed  as  it 
were  anew  the  seal  of  the  divine  authority  to  His  teach 
ing,  His  virtues,  and  miracles.  It  took  away  the  humilia 
tion  of  the  cross ;  for  if  the  ignominies  which  He  endure<? 
in  His  passion  and  death  were  great,  still  greater 
was  the  glory  and  honour  with  which  He  was  crowned 
in  His  resurrection.  "He  humbled  Himself,  becoming 
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obedient  unto  death,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross ;  for 
which  cause  God  also  hath  exalted  Him,  and  hath  given 
Him  a  name  above  all  names ;  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  that  are  in  heaven,  on 
earth,  and  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father"  (Phil.  ii.  8-11).  And  as  the  resurrection  gave 
special  glory  to  God,  so  likewise  is  it  the  sure  and  solid  foun 
dation  of  our  hope,  that  we  too  shall  one  day  rise  again  to 
a  life  of  blessed  immortality  :  "  For  if  the  dead  rise  not 
again,  neither  is  Christ  risen  again  ;  and  if  Christ  is  not 
risen,  our  faith  is  vain  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  16,  17).  The  resurrec 
tion  of  our  Lord  is  the  model  and  exemplar  and  the  pledge 
of  our  future  resurrection.  For  as  Christ  our  Head  has 
risen  again,  it  is  fitting  that  we,  who  are  His  members, 
should  be  associated  with  Him  in  the  glory  of  His  new  life. 
So  vital  are  the  consequences  which  depend  on  the  mys 
tery  of  the  resurrection,  so  important  a  relation  does  it 
occupy  in  the  whole  Christian  dispensation,  that  the  pro 
vidence  of  God  ordained  that  its  truth  should  be  brought 
before  men's  minds  in  a  most  prominent  way,  to  render 
them  inexcusable  if  they  refuse  to  believe.  Such  an  event 
in  its  own  nature  was  so  new  and  unlooked-for  as  to  chal 
lenge  the  attention  of  all.  But  our  Lord  was  not  content  to 
leave  things  to  take  their  natural  course,  but  over  and  over 
again,  during  the  time  of  His  life,  He  drew  the  attention 
of  His  hearers  in  the  most  marked  manner  to  the  prophecy 
of  His  resurrection.  When  His  enemies  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  asked  Him  for  a  sign  or  proof  of  His  mission, 
He  might  have  referred  them  to  the  miracles  which  He 
constantly  wrought ;  but,  as  if  these  were  nothing  corn- 
pared  with  the  crowning  miracle  of  His  resurrection,  He 
answered,  "  A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh 
a  sign,  and  a  sign  shall  not  be  given  it,  but  the  sign  of 
Jonas  the  prophet.  For  as  Jonas  was  in  the  whale's  belly 
three  days  and  three  nights,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth  three  days  and  three  nights  "  (St 
Matt.  xii.  39,  40).  Again  :  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  will  build  it  up"  (St  John  ii.  19).  And 
again  :  "  Jesus  began  to  shew  His  disciples  that  He  must 
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suffer  many  things,  and  be  put  to  death,  and  the  third  day 
rise  again  "  (St  Matt.  xvi.  21).  And  again  :  "  Behold,  we 
go  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed 
to  the  chief  priests  and  the  Scribes,  and  they  shall  con 
demn  Him  to  death,  and  shall  deliver  Him  to  the  Gentiles, 
to  be  mocked  and  scourged  and  crucified ;  and  the  third 
day  He  shall  rise  again"  (St  Matt.  xx.  18,  19).  In  these 
prophecies  the  words  "  three  days,"  "three  days  and  three 
nights,"  and  "the  third  day,"  are  used  as  equivalent  expres 
sions,  and  simply  imply  part  of  three  days.  We  have  a 
parallel  passage,  Esther  iv.  16,  where  the  phrase  "  three 
days  and  three  nights  "  is  used  to  signify  two  nights  and 
one  full  day.  And  we  sometimes  use  an  analogous  expres 
sion  in  English. 

So  well  known  were  the  prophecies  of  the  resurrection, 
that  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees,  after  they  had  seen 
our  Lord  expire  on  the  cross,  came  together  to  Pilate  say 
ing,  "  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  seducer  said,  while 
He  was  yet  alive,  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again. 
Command  therefore  the  sepulchre  to  be  guarded  until 
the  third  day  :  lest  perhaps  His  disciples  come,  and  steal 
Him  away,  and  say  to  the  people,  He  is  risen  from  the 
dead :  and  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Pilate  said  to  them  :  You  have  a  guard :  go,  guard  it  as 
you  know.  And  they  departing,  made  the  sepulchre  sure, 
sealing  the  stone  and  setting  guards "  CSt  Matt,  xxvii. 
62-66).  All  these  precautions,  instead  of  having  the 
effect  which  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  desired,  only  served 
to  place  the  truth  of  His  resurrection  beyond  the  possibi 
lity  of  a  doubt.  For  the  guards  who  had  been  stationed  at 
the  tomb  to  prevent  the  disciples  taking  away  the  body  of 
Christ,  became  witnesses  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection, 
and  began  to  proclaim  it  in  Jerusalem,  till  the  chief 
priests  stopped  their  mouths  with  bribes,  and  persuaded 
them  to  say,  "His  disciples  came  by  night,  and  took  away 
the  body  while  we  were  asleep"  (St  Matt'xxviii.). 

The  truth  of  the  resurrection  rests  on  the  clearest  and 
most  incontestable  evidence.  Besides  the  testimony  of  the 
guards,  we  have  that  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  so  many  of 
whom  laid  down  their  lives  in  attestation  of  the  truths 
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which  they  had  witnessed.  To  these  our  Lord  appeared 
frequently  during  the  forty  days  that  He  abode  upon  earth 
after  His  resurrection.  Sometimes  He  manifested  Himself 
to  one  or  two,  sometimes  to  all  the  Apostles  together;  and 
on  one  occasion,  we  are  told  by  St  Paul,  He  was  seen  by 
more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  (1  Cor.  xv.  6). 
So  far,  indeed,  were  the  Apostles  from  being  over-credulous, 
that  St  Thomas,  one  of  their  number,  on  being  told  by  the 
rest  that  they  had  seen  our  Lord,  refused  to  believe,  and  said, 
"  Unless  I  see  in  His  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put 
my  finger  into  the  place  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  hand  into 
His  side,  I  will  not  believe."  In  condescension  to  the  weak 
ness  of  this  Apostle,  and  to  confirm  our  faith,  our  Lord 
next  appeared  when  Thomas  was  with  them,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Put  in  thy  finger  hither,  and  see  My  hands ;  and 
bring  hither  thy  hand,  and  put  it  into  My  side  ;  and  be 
not  faithless,  but  believing.  Thomas  answered,  and  said, 
My  Lord  and  my  God  "  (St  John  xx.  25-28).  After  such 
evidence  as  is  given  us  in  the  simple  and  natural  accounts 
left  us  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  nothing  more 
sould  possibly  be  required  to  place  the  reality  of  the  resur 
rection  on  the  most  solid  foundation. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

On  the  sixth  Article  :  "  He  ascended  into  heaven,  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty." 

He  ascended  into  heaven. — When  our  Lord  had  remained 
forty  days  on  earth  after  His  resurrection,  speaking  with 
His  disciples  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Acts  i.  3),  in 
structing  His  apostles  in  many  divine  secrets  concerning 
His  Church  and  the  matter  and  form  of  the  Sacraments, 
the  time  had  come  at  which  He  was  to  leave  the  world, 
and  ascend  to  His  Father.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
various  circumstances  which  attended  His  departure  from 
the  world,  as  they  belong  to  sacred  history  rather  than  to 
doctrine.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  our  Lord  as- 
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cended  into  heaven — (1.)  To  take  possession,  in  His  human 
nature,  of  the  glory  which  He  had  merited  by  His  life  and 
death ;  for  "  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  is  worthy  to  receive 
power,  and  divinity,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour, 
and  glory"  (Apoc.  v.  12).  (2.)  He  ascended  into  heaven 
to  prepare  a  place  for  us.  In  His  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions,  and  He  is  gone  to  prepare  a  home  for  us; 
but  He  will  come  again  and  take  us  to  Himself,  that 
where  He  is  we  also  may  be  (St  John  xiv.  2,  3).  A 
throne  is  ready  waiting  for  us,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
given  to  us,  unless  by  our  own  fault  we  forfeit  it.  (3.) 
He  has  gone  to  plead  our  cause  with  His  Father.  "  We 
have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,"  says  St  John,  "  Jesus 
Christ  the  Just :  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  those  of  the  whole 
world"  (1  John  ii.  1,  2).  He  has  carried  the  marks  of 
His  sacred  Wounds  with  Him  to  heaven,  to  speak  in  our 
behalf,  and  to  represent  unto  His  Father  the  immense 
price  at  which  we  have  been  redeemed.  He  ascended  as 
a  conqueror,  taking  with  Him  all  the  holy  souls  who  had 
died  in  His  grace,  as  the  first-fruit  of  His  victory  :  "  As 
cending  on  high,  He  led  captivity  captive,  He  gave  gifts 
to  men"  (Ps.  Ixvii.  19). 

"  Sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty.'" — 
As  God,  Jesus  Christ  is  equal  in  everything  to  His  Father, 
and  as  man  He  is  exalted  far  above  all  pure  creatures.  To 
represent  to  us  the  honour  and  glory  with  which  He  is 
crowned  in  His  human  nature,  the  Apostles,  by  telling  us 
that  He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
give  us  to  understand  that  He  occupies  the  highest  place  in 
heaven.  He  is  said  to  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
to  express  His  exalted  dignity  and  the  unalterable  repose 
of  His  beatitude.  The  expression  here  used  is  of  course 
only  figurative  ;  for,  as  God  is  a  pure  spirit,  He  has  no 
body  nor  hands,  nor  does  our  Lord  sit  any  more  than 
stand ;  for  St  Stephen  tells  us,  "  he  beheld  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God"  (Acts  vii.  55).  In  expressing  heavenly  truths,  the 
Apostles  were  obliged  to  use  human  language,  and  in  this 
instance  the  idea  H  taken  from  the  analogy  of  what  hap- 
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pens  among  men  of  different  rank  who  meet  together.  As 
the  right  hand  is  the  place  of  honour,  it  is  assigned  unto 
our  Lord,  and  He  is  said  to  sit  or  to  stand,  as  contrasted 
with  the  highest  among  the  angels,  whom  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  represent  as  prostrate  before  the  throne  of  God, 
with  their  faces  veiled,  as  if  unworthy  to  appear  in  Hia 
presence. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Ou  the  seventh  Article  :  "  From  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead." 

As  our  Lord  ascended  into  heaven,  the  disciples  continued 
gazing  steadfastly  after  Him ;  and  when  He  had  disap 
peared  from  their  sight,  two  angels  were  sent  to  announce 
unto  them  that  this  same  Jesus,  who  had  been  taken  from 
them  into  heaven,  should  so  come  as  they  had  seen  Him  go 
into  heaven.  Our  Lord  then  will  come  again  on  the  last 
day,  to  demand  of  all  mankind  a  strict  account  of  the  way 
in  which  they  have  served  Him.  All  our  words  and  ac 
tions,  and  even  our  inmost  and  most  hidden  thoughts,  will 
be  made  known  to  the  whole  world,  and  we  shall  be  re 
warded  or  punished  as  we  deserve.  But  as  every  one  is 
judged  immediately  after  death,  a  general  judgment  at  the 
end  of  the  world  would  seem  superfluous  ;  it  will,  there 
fore,  be  well,  in  the  explanation  of  this  Article,  to  point 
out  some  of  the  reasons  which  the  holy  Fathers  use  to 
prove  the  advantages  of  a  solemn  promulgation  before  the 
assembled  universe  of  the  sentence  passed  on  each  one  at 
his  death. 

1.  The  influence  which  men  have  exercised  by  their  ex 
ample,  their  teaching,  by  the  books  they  have  written,  by 
the  children  or  followers  they  have  left  behind  them,  con 
tinues  after  their  death ;   and  the  good  and  evil  of  which 
they  have  been  the  cause  can  be  more  clearly  manifested 
at  the  end  of  the  world. 

2.  The  character  of  the  virtuous  is  often  unjustly  taken 
away,  while  the  wicked  in  this  world  frequently  obtain  the 
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praise  of  virtue ;  it  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  this  apparent 
injustice  should  be  remedied  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

3.  The  good  and  bad  alike  have  their  bodies  as  partners 
in  their  virtues  or  guilt,  and  consequently  it  is  fitting  that 
in  the  general  resurrection  they  should  share  the  glory  or 
ignominy  of  a  general  judgment. 

4.  The   good  have  frequently  to  suffer  in   this  world 
while  the  wicked  prosper,  or  they  are  involved  in  the  tem 
poral  calamities  which  the  wickedness  of  others  has  brought 
on  a  whole  city  or  nation ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  fitting  that 
the  providence  of  God  in  His  dealings,  both  with  the  good 
and  the  bad,  should  be  vindicated  before  the  whole  world 
on  the  last  day. 

We  are  left  in  darkness  and  uncertainty  about  the  time 
of  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  there  are  three  principal 
signs,  or  forerunners,  of  the  last  day  :  (1.)  The  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world,  for  our  Lord  says 
(St  Matt.  xxiv.  14),  "This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  preached  in  the  whole  world  as  a  testimony  to  all 
nations,  and  then  shall  the  consummation  come ; "  (2),  a 
great  falling  off  from  the  faith ;  and  (3),  the  coming  of 
Antichrist :  "  unless  there  come  a  revolt  first,  and  the 
man  of  sin  be  revealed,"  the  judgment  will  not  take  place 
(2  Thess.  ii.). 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  account  which  is 
given  of  the  last  judgment  in  the  New  Testament,  no  men 
tion  is  made  of  a  middle  state ;  but  we  are  simply  told  of 
the  eternal  happiness  of  the  good,  and  the  eternal  repro 
bation  of  the  wicked.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  all  who 
go  to  Purgatory  will  finally  go  to  heaven,  and  after  the 
last  day  Purgatory  will  no  longer  exist. 

This  Article  is  the  last  of  those  which  specially  refer  to 
the  second  Person  of  the  ever-adorable  Trinity.  Before 
proceeding  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  will  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  actions  ascribed  to  our  Lord  in  the  fore 
going  Articles  were  performed  by  Him  in  His  human  na 
ture.  It  was  in  His  human  nature  that  He  was  conceived 
and  born  of  a  virgin,  that  He  suffered  and  died  for  us,  that 
He  rose  again  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
which,  in  His  divine  nature,  He  had  never  left.  But, 
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though  all  these  things  happened  in  His  human  nature,  it 
is  quite  true  to  say  that  it  was  God  who  was  born,  who 
suffered,  who  died,  who  was  buried,  who  rose  again  and 
ascended  into  heaven ;  because,  whatever  belongs  to  the 
nature  belongs  to  the  person  who  rules  and  sustains  that 
nature.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  everything  which  we  do 
or  suffer,  whether  in  the  body  or  the  mind,  is  attributed  to 
our  person,  so  the  actions  or  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  whether 
in  His  human  or  divine  nature,  belong  to  His  one  Divine 
Person.  Hence  we  say  with  the  strictest  truth  that  it  was 
God  who  suffered  all  that  our  Lord  endured  in  His  human 
nature,  it  was  God  who  performed  all  the  actions  ascribed 
to  Him  in  His  human  nature. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
On  the  Eighth  Article  :  "I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

1.  IN  the  eighth  Article  of  the  Creed  we  declare  our  bt- 
lief  in  the  third  Person  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity.  We 
profess  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  distinct  Person,  like  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  having  the  same  Divine  nature  that 
They  have,  and  being  co-equal  with  Them  in  all  perfections. 
Hence  the  Sacred  Scriptures  call  the  Holy  Spirit  God, 
equally  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Thus  St  Peter 
said  :  "Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  tempted  thy  heart,  that 
thou  shouldst  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  1  Thou  hast  not  lied 
to  men,  but  to  God "  (Acts  v.  3,  4).  Hence  divine  attri- 
butes  are  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit :  thus,  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  hath  filled  the  whole  world"  (Wisdom  i.  7),  where 
His  immensity  is  shown  ;  and  again,  "The  Spirit  searcheth 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God"  (1  Cor.  ii.  10), 
where  His  omniscience  is  proclaimed. 

2.  We  further  profess  that  the  third  Person  of  the  Mont 
Holy  Trinity  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, — not 
from  the  Father  alone,  nor  from  the  Father  through  the 
Son,  but  from  both.  In  speaking  of  the  second  Person, 
we  have  said  that  He  proceeds  from  the  Father  by  an  eter 
nal  generation,  and  hence  the  first  Person  is  called  the 
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Father,  and  the  second  the  Son.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  simply  know  that  He  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  not  by  generation,  but  in  some  other 
way  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  In  consequence, 
we  have  no  distinct  word  to  define  how  the  Holy  Spirit 
emanates  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  we  use  the 
general  word  "procession," leaving  undetermined  the  manner 
in  which  it  takes  place.  So,  likewise,  we  have  no  distinc 
tive  name  for  the  third  Person,  because  the  Father  is  a 
Holy  Spirit,  and  so  is  the  Son ;  but  as  the  Father  and  the 
Son  have  each  a  proper  name,  arising  out  of  the  generation 
of  the  Second  Person  by  the  first,  so  the  common  name 
"  Holy  Spirit  "  is  used  to  describe  the  third  Person. 

3.  Before  Jesus  Christ  left  this  world  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  He  promised  to  send  down  His  Holy  Spirit  on  His 
Apostles.  This  promise  was  fulfilled  ten  days  after  the 
ascension.  It  was  consequently  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
the  resurrection,  and  it  is  therefore  called  the  day  of  Pen 
tecost, — a  Greek  word  signifying  'fiftieth.'  For  while  the 
disciples  "were  altogether  in  one  place  there  suddenly 
came  a  sound  from  heaven  of  a  mighty  wind  coming,  and 
it  filled  the  whole  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there 
appeared  to  them  parted  tongues  as  it  were  of  fire,  and  it 
Bat  upon  every  one  of  them,  and  they  were  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost "  (Acts  ii.  1,  2).  The  Holy  Spirit  assumed 
this  visible  form  to  denote  the  invisible  effects  which  He 
produced  in  their  souls.  As  fire  purifies,  gives  light  and 
heat,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  cleansed  the  souls  of  the  Apostles 
from  their  sins  and  imperfections,  illumined  them  with 
His  divine  light,  and  kindled  within  them  the  fire  of 
charity.  He  descended  upon  them  under  the  appearance 
of  tongues,  to  signify  that  He  enabled  them  to  speak  dif 
ferent  languages,  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  with  an  elo 
quence  which  no  one  could  resist. 

The  Holy  Spirit  came  down  upon  the  Apostles  to 
prepare  them  for  the  great  work  for  which  they  had 
been  chosen,  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  planting  the 
Church.  The  same  God  who  had  revealed  Himself  to 
the  Jews  in  the  old  law,  was  now  about  to  manifest  Him 
self  in  a  more  perfect  manner  to  the  whole  world  by  the 
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preaching  of  the  Apostles.  There  is  the  closest  analogy  be 
tween  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  which  contained  the  fulfilment 
and  reality  of  what  had  been  simply  promised  and  prefigured 
to  the  chosen  people  of  old.  As  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal 
lamb  was  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  a 
figure  of  our  redemption  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  the 
devil ;  so,  to  complete  the  parallel,  the  Holy  Spirit  descended 
on  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  inspired  them 
to  publish  the  new  law  on  the  very  same  day  on  which  the 
old  law  had  been  given  to  the  Jews.  And  as  of  old  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  observed  as  a  solemn  festival  to  com 
memorate  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  so,  with  much 
more  reason,  does  the  Christian  Church  celebrate  this  same 
festival  to  commemorate  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  Apostles  in  the  form  of  fiery  tongues,  and  the  first 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  apostles  were  changed 
into  new  men.  They  who  before  had  been  full  of  fear  and 
trembling  now  boldly  went  forth  in  the  midst  of  their  ene 
mies,  and  openly  proclaimed  that  Jesus,  who  had  been  cru 
cified,  was  the  Son  of  God.  Instead  of  shrinking  from  per 
secution  and  suffering,  they  were  overjoyed  because  they 
were  deemed  worthy  to  endure  something  for  the  name  of 
Jesus  ;  and  their  words  were  fruitful  in  the  conversion  of 
multitudes  of  souls.  By  his  first  sermon  on  the  very  day 
of  Pentecost,  St  Peter  converted  three  thousand,  and  by 
another  sermon  we  are  told  he  converted  as  many  as  five 
thousand.  Those  who  thus  received  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  were  formed  into  one  body,  who  were  united  to 
gether  by  believing  the  same  revealed  doctrines  of  Christ, 
by  partaking  in  the  same  means  of  salvation,  and  by  sub 
mission  to  "  the  Bishops  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  ap 
pointed  to  rule  the  Church  of  God  "  (Acts  xx.  28).  Thus 
was  established  the  Catholic  Church,  which  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  next  Article. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
On  the  Ninth  Article:  First  Part— "The  Holy  Catholic  Church." 

WE  have  seen,  in  the  explanation  of  the  foregoing  Articles, 
that  Jesus  Christ  took  a  body  and  soul  like  ours  in  order 
to  redeem  and  save  us.  He  came  upon  earth  to  obtain 
our  forgiveness  by  His  death,  and  to  teach  us  the  way  to 
heaven.  But  His  work  was  not  to  end  with  His  life.  He 
came  to  be  a  propitiation,  not  for  one  generation  alone,  but 
for  the  whole  world.  Still  He  was  not  always  to  remain 
with  us  in  the  same  visible  form  in  which  He  was  present 
with  His  first  disciples  in  Judea ;  and  therefore,  to  provide 
for  the  continuance  of  His  mission,  and  to  supply  His  place 
after  His  ascension  into  heaven,  He  chose  from  the  number 
of  His  disciples  His  twelve  Apostles,  whom  He  instructed 
and  prepared  in  a  special  manner  for  the  great  work  for 
which  He  designed  them.  He  made  them  His  familiar  com 
panions  during  the  three  years  of  His  public  life  ;  He  im 
parted  to  them  His  heavenly  secrets;  He  gave  them  power  to 
change  bread  and  wine  into  His  own  Body  and  Blood,  as  Fie 
Himself  had  done  at  His  last  supper.  He  entrusted  them 
with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  with  the  awful 
power  of  forgiving  and  retaining  sins.  He  put  and  left 
them  in  His  own  place,  and  made  them  in  a  manner  His  own 
equals,—"  He^that  heareth  JDVL,"  He  says,  "  heareth  Me, 
and  he  that  despise tE  you  despiseth  Me"  (St  Luke  x.  16). 
'"Having  thus  prepared  the  Apostles,  Jesus  Christ  gave 
them  the  same  commission  which  He  had  Himself  received 
from  His  Father :  "  Asjhe_  Father  hath  sent  Me,  I  also 
sendypu.  When  He  lacTsaicT  this  He  breathed  upon  them, 
and  H(Fsaid  to  them  :  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose 
sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them  ;  and  whose 
sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained"  (St  John  xx.  21-23). 
And  again  coming,  He  spoke  to  them,  saying  :  "All  power 
is  given  to  Me,  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Going  therefore, 
teach  ye  all  nations;  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  havecommanded  you; 
ar.cl  behold  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consumma- 
tioTf of  the  world"  (St  Matt,  xxviii.  18).  And,  "  He  that  be- 
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lieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  condemned."  And,  "they  going  forth  preached 
everywhere ;  the  Lord  working  withal,  and  confirming  the 
word  with  signs  that  followed"  (St  Mark  xvi.  16-20). 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  commission  given  to 
the  Apostles  by  their  Divine  Master,  we  may  form  an  idea 
of  what  the  Church  was  to  be.  It  was  to  consist  of  persons 
who  had  received  special  powers  from  our  Lord,  and  a 
special  authority  to  teach  and  to  make  disciples  of  all  man 
kind.  And  this  work  was  to  succeed  in  part,  for  we  are 
told  of  some  who,  by  believing  and  being  baptized,  would 
be  saved.  But  still,  because  man  has  free  will  to  reject  the 
heavenly  message  sent  unto  him,  there  would  be  some  who 
would  not  hear  and  obey  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  ;  and 
BO  we  are  told  that  those  who  refused  to  believe  would  be 
condemned.  Besides  the  teachers  in  the  Church,  there 
would  be  likewise  those  who  were  taught ;  and  these  were 
required  to  receive  the  whole  revealed  truth  of  God,  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  those  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
appointed  to  rule  the  Church  of  God  (Acts  xx.  28),  and  to 
be  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  faithful,  and  to  a  right  to 
partake  of  the  other  sacraments  by  means  of  holy  baptism. 
"  Going,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teach 
ing  them  to  observe  all  things  I  have  commanded  you." 
Finally,  in  the  same  way  as  the  work  of  the  salvation  of 
souls  did  not  end  with  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  into 
heaven,  but  was  to  be  continued  by  the  Apostles,  acting  as 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  so  the  mission  of  the  Apcstles 
was  not  to  end  with  their  lives,  but  was  to  be  carried  on 
by  their  successors  throughout  all  time.  Hence  our  Lord 
did  not  simply  promise  to  be  with  them  throughout  their 
lifetime,  but  to  the  end  cf  the  world ;  that  is,  long  after 
they  had  been  taken  to  their  reward,  He  would  still  be 
with  their  successors,  guarding  them  against  error,  and 
giving  fruit  to  their  word  and  ministry  by  His  wonder 
working  grace.  So,  too,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete, 
whom  Jesus  Christ  promised  to  send  down  to  comfort  Hia 
disciples  after  His  own  departure,  and  to  teach  them  all 
truth  (St  John  xvi.  13),  was  not  given  for  any  limited 
period,  but  was  "to  abide  with  them  for  ever."  "I  will 
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ask  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete, 
that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever :  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
whom  the  world  cannot  receive  because  it  seeth  Him  not, 
nor  knoweth  Him ;  but  you  shall  know  Him,  because  He 
shall  abide  with  you,  and  be  in  you"  (St  John  xiv.  16,  17). 
Summing  up  these  various  particulars,  we  see  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  would  consist  of  persons  who,  being 
baptized,  were  united  in  one  body  by  the  belief  of  one  and 
the  same  faith,  by  the  use  of  the  same  sacraments,  and  by 
submission  to  their  lawfully-appointed  pastors  or  rulers. 
They  were  thus  to  form  one  body,  because,  as  there  is  one 
Lord,  one  baptism,  one  hope  to  which  we  all  look  forward 
lor  eternity,  so  there  is  but  one  faith,  one  true  religion, 
and  one  Church  of  Christ.  Aloreover,  as  the  Church  is 
composed  of  preachers  and  teachers,  and  of  hearers  who  are 
commanded  to  listen  and  obey  ;  as  the  pastors  of  the  Church 
had  to  administer  certain  outward  rites,  such  as  baptism, 
it  clearly  follows,  from  her  very  nature  and  constitution, 
that  the  Church  must  be  a  visible  body.  Indeed,  so  con 
spicuous  is  this  property  of  the  Church,  that  the  Sacred 
Scripture  describes  her  as  a  mountain  placed  on  the  top  of 
mountains,  and  exalted  above  the  hills  (Isa.  ii.  2).  Finally, 
the  Church  will  be  perpetual.  Jesus  Christ  has  promised 
to  be  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  His  Holy  Spirit 
will  abide  in  her  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Ou  the  Pope,  or  Head  of  the  Church. 

IT  has  been  explained,  that  tho  members  of  the  Church 
form  two  classes,  viz.,  those  who,  like  the  Apostles,  were 
appointed  to  teach  and  rule,  and  the  general  body  of  the 
faithful,  who  were  to  be  taught  and  governed.  Our  Lord 
is  Himself  the  Founder  of  this  society,  and  was  its  visible 
Head  during  the  time  that  He  abode  upon  earth,  and  is 
still  its  invisible  Ruler  and  Head  now  that  He  has  ascended 
into  heaven.  But  in  order  to  preserve  unity  of  faith  and 
government  in  His  Church  after  His  departure,  He  chose 
from  His  Apostles  one  whom  He  made  supreme  over  all 
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the  rest.  The  Sacred  Scripture  records,  first,  the  promise, 
and  secondly,  the  actual  appointment  of  St  Peter  to  be  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  the  visible  head  of  the  Church,  and  the 
spiritual  father  and  teacher  of  all  the  faithful. 

We  read  in  St  Matthew  (xvi.  18,  19)  that  our  Lord  in 
a  solemn  manner  changed  the  name  Simon,  by  which  St 
Peter  had  hitherto  been  known,  into  Peter,  which  signifies 
a  rock.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
practice  of  conferring  a  name  expressive  of  the  office  which 
the  person  who  bore  it  fulfilled,  or  of  changing  the  name 
to  signify  a  new  dignity  or  eminence  to  which  he  was 
raised.  Our  blessed  Lord,  therefore,  having  indicated  by 
this  change  of  name  that  He  was  about  to  bestow  some 
special  favour  on  St  Peter,  proceeds  to  make  him  the  fol 
lowing  promise:  "Thou  art  Peter  (i.e.,  a  rock),  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  to  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thon  shalt 
loose  upon  earth,  it  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven  "  (St  Matt. 
xvi.  18,  19). 

We  have  here  two  figures,  both  of  which  declare  the  autho 
rity  which  was  promised  St  Peter  as  head  of  the  Church. 

1st,  He  is  made  the  rock  or  foundation  of  the  Church. 
As  it  is  the  foundation  which  supports  and  keeps  together 
the  whole  building,  so  St  Peter,  by  being  made  the  foun 
dation  of  the  Church,  received  power  to  support  and 
maintain  it. 

2dly,  To  him  are  promised  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  over  and  above  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing, 
which  was  likewise  imparted  to  the  other  Apostles.  To 
understand  this  expression,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
possession  of  the  keys  of  any  place  is  a  symbol  of  authority 
to  rule  and  govern.  Thus  the  governors  of  cities  or  for 
tresses  hold  the  keys,  and  when  their  authority  is  to  be 
transferred  to  another,  this  is  done  by  delivering  up  the 
keys.  When,  therefore,  our  Lord  promised  to  St  Peter 
the  power  of  the  keys,  it  was  equivalent  to  the  promise  of 
making  him  the  supreme  ruler  and  head  of  His  Church 
upon  earth. 

Such  was  the  promise  made  to  St  Peter ;  its  accom 
plishment  is  recorded  by  St  John  (xxi.  15-17).  In  answer 
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to  the  threefold  profession  of  love  which  was  demanded  of 
St  Peter,  in  reparation  of  his  threefold  denial,  Jesus  Christ 
commissioned  this  Apostle  to  feed  His  lambs  and  to  feed 
His  sheep.  Here  again  is  a  figurative  expression,  which 
would  be  easily  understood  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  when 
kings  and  rulers  were  frequently  called  the  shepherds  of 
the  people,  and  when  the  word  which  has  been  translated  by 
"  feed "  commonly  meant  to  rule  or  exercise  authority  in 
the  same  way  that  a  shepherd  does  over  his  flock.  Tlie 
same  figurative  expression  is  preserved  when  we  call  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  pastors  or  shepherds.  Our  Lord,  then, 
empowered  St  Peter  to  feed  both  His  lambs  and  His 
sheep;  that  is  to  say,  He  gave  him  the  charge  of  His 
whole  flock,  both  laity  and  clergy.  He  made  him  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  there  might 
always  be  one  fold  and  the  one  shepherd. 

St  Peter  was  appointed  to  his  sublime  office  in  order  to 
show  forth  and  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Now 
if  this  was  necessary  when  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  was 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  His  disciples,  and  when  the 
faithful  were  so  cemented  together  in  charity  that  they 
are  said  by  St  Luke  "  to  have  had  but  one  heart  and  one 
soul,"  how  much  more  would  one  supreme  ruler  be  neces 
sary'  in  succeeding  times  !  The  office  of  St  Peter,  there 
fore,  did  not  expire  with  him  ;  but  as  the  Church  was  to 
subsist  in  unity  throughout  all  ages,  the  supremacy  of  St 
Peter  was  transmitted  to  his  successors,  the  Popes  or 
Bishops  of  Rome.  By  a  providential  dispensation,  the  See 
of  Peter  is  the  only  one  of  the  Apostolic  sees  which  has 
preserved  the  faith  and  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
Bishops  to  our  own  day. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

On  the  Notes  or  Marks  of  the  Church. 

As  the  Church  was  established  to  perpetuate  the  work 
which  our  Lord  Himself  began  for  the  good  of  souls— aa 
she  is  the  divinely-appointed  channel  through  which  we 
receive  the  true  faith  and  the  means  of  salvation,  it  is  of 
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the  utmost  importance  to  have  some  easy  way  of  dis 
tinguishing  her  from  all  false  pretenders.  We  are  sur 
rounded  by  a  variety  of  religious  bodies,  all  of  which 
claim  to  be  the  true  Church  of  Christ ;  but  yet  our  reason 
tells  us  one  Church  alone  can  make  good  her  claim.  Now, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  God  has  left  mankind  in  hopeless 
ignorance  on  the  vital  question  which  is  the  true  Church. 
There  must  be  some  marks  or  notes  by  which  we  may  dis 
tinguish  her  from  the  false  sects  which  pretend  to  be  the 
religion  of  Christ.  What,  then,  are  these  marks  of  the 
true  Church,  that,  by  applying  them  to  the  religious  bodies 
by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain 
where  she  may  be  found  1 

In  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  characteristics  of  the  true 
Church  are  clearly  expressed :  "  I  believe  one  holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church."  The  true  Church,  therefore,  must 
be  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic. 

I.  One. — The  Church  is  one  in  her  doctrine — (1),  because, 
as   her  doctrine   comes   from   Christ,  it   cannot   contain 
contradictory  articles.      As  there  is  one   Lord,  so  must 
there  be  one  faith.     Hence  St  Paul  says,  "  Though  vve,  or 
an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  a  gospel  to  you,  besides  (that 
is,  different  from)  that  which  you  have  received,  let  him 
be  anathema  "  (Gal.  i.  8).     (2.)  She  is  one  in  communion  ; 
that  is,  all  her  children  have  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
same  spiritual  blessings,  the  same  sacraments  and  sacrifice. 
"One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism"  (Eph.  iv.  4).     "We 
being  many,  are  one  bread,  one  body,  all  that  partake  of  one 
bread  "  (1  Cor.  x.  17).     (3.)  She  is  one  in  government,  for 
the  Church  is  described  by  our  Lord  Himself  as  one  fold, 
which  is  guided  and  directed  by  one  shepherd  (St  Johnx.  16). 

II.  Holy. — The  Church  must  be  holy — (l),in  her  doctrine, 
because  it  is  the  revealed  truth  of  God,  who  is  infinitely 
holy.     (2.)  She  must  be  holy  by  furnishing  the  means  of 
sanctification  to  her  children,  for  the  very  object  of  the 
institution  of  the  Church  is  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  by 
the  sanctification  and  salvation  of  souls.     (3.)  She  must  be 
holy  by  producing  saints,  for  as  the  means  were  chosen  by 
Christ  Himself,  they  cannot  fail  to  produce  their  effect. 

IIL   Cat/utlic. — The  Church  is  Catholic — (1),  in  point  of 
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time ;  that  is,  she  subsists  in  all  ages.  "  I  will  ask  the 
Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete,  that  He 
may  abide  with  you  for  ever"  (St  John  xiv.  16).  "Be 
hold,  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  " 
(St  Matt,  xxviii.).  (2.)  She  is  Catholic  in  place,  as  being 
designed  to  exist  in  all  nations.  "  Go  teach  all  nations," 
&c.  (St  Matt,  xxviii. ).  "  This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  preached  in  the  whole  world"  (St  Matt.  xxiv.  14). 
(3.)  She  must  be  Catholic  by  teaching  all  revealed  truth. 
In  the  commission  which  our  blessed  Lord  gave  the 
Apostles  to  preach  to  all  nations,  He  expressly  enjoined 
them  to  teach  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  He 
had  commanded ;  and  He  promised  to  send  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  them  for  the  very  purpose  of  preserving  them 
from  error,  and  enabling  them  to  teach  the  whole  truth. 
"The  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  My  name,  He  will  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring 
all  things  to  your  mind  whatsoever  I  have  said  to  you  " 
(St  John  xiv.  26). 

IV.  Apostolic. — (1.)  The  Church  is  apostolic  in  the  un 
interrupted  succession  of  her  pastors  from  the  Apostles, 
*ho  were  appointed  by  our  Lord  Himself.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Jesus  Christ  chose  His  Apostles  and  conferred 
upon  them  special  powers  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  promised  to  be  with  them  all  days  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Hence  those  alone  who  can  trace  their  descent 
from  the  Apostles  are  heirs  of  the  promises  made  to  the 
Apostles.  As  occasions  arose,  the  Apostles  appointed 
others,  to  assist  them  in  their  work,  and  to  supply  their 
place  after  their  death.  Thus  they  chose  St  Matthias  in 
place  of  Judas  (Acts  i.).  Thus,  again,  they  appointed  the 
seven  deacons,  and  ordained  them  for  their  work  by 
prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands  (Acts  vi.  G).  Thus, 
too,  St  Paul  tells  us  he  established  Bishops  in  the  dif 
ferent  cities  which  were  converted  to  Christianity.  He 
made  St  Timothy  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  St  Titus  Bishop 
of  Crete ;  and  in  his  epistles  to  them  he  gives  them  rules 
for  appointing  successors,  as  he  had  appointed  them.  (2.) 
The  Church  is  apostolic  in  doctrine,  because  as  the  whole 
revealed  truth  was  delivered  to  the  Apostles  as  a  sacred 
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deposit,  as  Jesus  Christ  commissioned  them  to  teach  all 
whatsoever  He  had  commanded,  and  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  given  them  to  teach  them  all  truth  (St  John  xvi.  13), 
it  clearly  follows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  true  Church 
must  be  the  same  that  was  preached  and  taught  by  the 
Apostles.  Hence  we  read  of  the  first  Christians,  "  They 
were  persevering  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles"  (Acta 
ii.  42).  (3.)  The  Church  is  apostolic  in  her  mission. 
Besides  the  power  of  order  which  our  Lord  conferred 
upon  His  Apostles, — that  is,  besides  making  them  Bishops 
and  priests,  by  giving  them  power  to  offer  sacrifice 
and  to  forgive  sins, — we  see  that  our  Blessed  Saviour 
further  bestowed  upon  them  authority  to  exercise  these 
powers.  He  gave  them  what  is  called  a  mission,  i.e., 
a  right  to  exercise  their  spiritual  office  in  behalf  of  the 
faithful.  "  As  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  I  also  send  you  " 
(St  John  xx.  21).  St  Paul  refers  to  this  necessity  of  mis 
sion  or  jurisdiction  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ch.  x. 
14,  15).  "  How  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed  ?  or  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ]  And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher  1  And  how  shall  they  preach  unless  they  be  sent  ?" 
Without  the  right  of  mission  or  jurisdiction,  a  person  who 
has  been  lawfully  ordained  is  like  a  judge  who  has  not 
yet  been  appointed  to  preside  over  a  court  of  justice,  or  to 
whom  no  circuit  has  been  assigned  in  which  he  is  to  exer 
cise  his  judicial  functions.  This  power  of  mission  was 
given  to  the  Apostles  to  be  exercised  throughout  the 
world,  and  like  the  other  powers  entrusted  to  them  for 
the  good  of  the  Church,  to  be  transmitted  to  their  suc 
cessors. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

On  the  Application  of  the  Marks  of  the  Church. 

THE  marks  of  the  Church  must  all  be  found  in  the  true 
Church,  and  in  her  alone.  Having,  therefore,  seen  what 
these  marks  are,  if  we  wish  to  discover  the  true  Church, 
we  have  simply  to  examine  in  what  religious  body  they 
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are  found.     A  very  little  consideration  will  show  us  that 
the  Catholic  Church  alone  possesses  these  marks. 

I.  One. — (1.)  Wherever  the  Catholic  Church  exists 
throughout  the  world,  all  her  members  believe  exactly  the 
same  doctrine  ;  they  all  hold  the  same  articles  of  faith,  and 
inculcate  the  same  principles  of  morality,  however  different 
may  be  their  opinions  on  all  other  subjects.  (2.)  Every 
where  they  have  the  same  sacraments  and  the  same  sacri- 
ficp  ;  everywhere  the  children  of  the  Church  are  furnished 
with  the  same  great  means  of  salvation.  (3.)  They  all 
acknowledge  and  obey  one  supreme  ruler, — the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Catholic  Church, 
then,  is  one  in  doctrine,  in  communion,  and  in  govern 
ment.  Nor  is  this  the  result  of  accident ;  but  there  exists 
in  the  Catholic  Church  a  principle  which  has  preserved 
her  unity  in  times  past,  and  will  insure  it  throughout  all 
future  ages.  So  long  as  we  believe  that  the  Church  is  in 
fallible  in  her  teaching,  and  that  there  exists  in  the  Pope  a 
supreme  authority  to  which  all  must  be  subject  in  spiritual 
matters,  unity  must  necessarily  be  maintained. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  various  sects  of  heresy  which  have 
from  time  to  time  separated  themselves  from  the  Church, 
the  very  same  reason  which  they  allege  in  their  defence 
others  might  use  with  greater  justice  against  them.  If 
they  were  justified  in  throwing  off  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  what  authority  can  they  claim  to  exercise  over 
others  1  Thus  the  principle  of  unity  is  destroyed,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  see  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  dif 
ferences  and  disunion  which  exist  among  them  on  the 
most  vital  doctrines.  If  we  got  a  number  of  Protestants 
in  different  parts  of  England  to  write  a  clear  and  concise 
statement  of  their  belief,  the  wonder  would  be  if*  any  two 
of  them  exactly  agreed.  So  manifestly  are  Protestants 
wanting  in  the  first  and  most  essential  mark  of  unity,  that 
it  is  useless  to  dwell  any  longer  on  what  must  be  obvious 
to  all. 

II.  Holy.— (I.)  The  Catholic  Church  teaches  a  holy  doc 
trine.  Her  mission  has  ever  been  to  teach  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  to  enforce  His  commands  in  spite  of  the  oppo 
sition  of  the  world,  and  in  spite  of  what  men  would  call  her 
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own  interest.  Like  her  Divine  Master,  she  not  merely  in 
culcates  what  is  possibly  necessary  to  gain  heaven,  but  like 
wise  invites  those  of  her  children,  who  are  generous  enough 
to  leave  all  things  to  serve  God,  to  practise  the  counsels  "of 
perfection.  (2.)  She  furnishes  all  her  children  with  the 
means  of  sanctification  by  her  practices  of  religion  and 
devotion,  by  her  sacraments  and  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  These  sacraments  enable  the  members  of  the 
Church  to  recover  sanctity  when  unhappily  lost  by  mortal 
sin,  and  to  increase  it  when  they  are  already  in  the  state  of 
grace.  (3. )  The  Church  is  holy  by  producing  saints  in 
every  age,  whose  holiness  of  life  is  attested  by  the  miracles 
which  they  have  performed. 

As  miracles  and  prophecies  are  the  divine  attestations  of 
the  sanctity,  not  merely  of  individual  members  of  the 
Church,  but  also  of  the  faith  and  the  practices  of  religion, 
for  whose  propagation  they  were  wrought,  it  will  be  well' 
for  us  here  to  call  to  mind  the  promises  which  our  Lord 
made  to  illustrate  HisChurch  bythe  continuance  of  miracles. 
When  He  commissioned  His  Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  world,  He  added,  "  And  these  signs  shall 
follow  them  that  believe  :  In  My  name  they  shalf  cast  out 
devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues  ;  they  shall 
take  up  serpents  ;  and  if  they  shall  drink  any  deadly  thing, 
it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover"  (St  Mark  xvi.  17,  18). 
On  another  occasion  our  Lord  declared,  in  still  stronger 
terms,  that  miracles  would  attest  the  sanctity  of  those  who 
believed  in  Him.  "Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  he  that 
believeth  in  Me,  the  works  that  I  do,  he  also  shall  do,  and 
greater  than  these  shall  he  do"  (St  John  xiv.  12).  So 
clear  is  it  that  miracles  do  not  exist  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  heretics,  for  the  most  part,  ridicule  the  very 
idea  of  a  miracle  happening  now.  So  natural,  on  the  con 
trary,  is  the  occurrence  of  miracles  in  the  Church,  that 
there  are  regular  tribunals  before  which  alleged  miracles 
are  examined,  and  minute  rules  are  laid  down  for  dis 
tinguishing  true  from  false  miracles.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  every  Catholic  works  miracles,  bui  God  has  merci 
fully  vouchsafed  to  illustrate  the  Church  from  age  to  age, 
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especially  in  times  of  trial  and  difficulty,  by  such  clear 
manifestations  of  the  divine  power  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  finger  of  God  was  there.  Just  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  old  law,  which  was  figurative  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  prophets  were  sent  from  time  to  time  to 
rouse  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  Jewish  people,  so  God 
exercises  the  same  providential  care  in  raising  up  saints  in 
His  Church.  To  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  example : 
what  can  be  more  striking  than  the  number  of  extraordi 
nary  saints  who  flourished  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma 
tion  1  St  Ignatius,  St  Francis  Xavier,  St  Philip  Neri,  St 
Teresa,  St  Charles  Borromeo,  St  John  of  the  Cross,  St 
Aloysius,  St  Stanislaus,  are  but  some  of  the  more  familiar 
names  of  the  saints  who  lived  at  this  time.  It  seems  as  if 
God  raised  up  these  great  servants  to  manifest  the  holi 
ness  of  His  Church,  at  a  time  when  so  many  were  tempted 
to  forsake  her  bosom.  While  Europe  was  scandalised  by 
BO  many  who  fell  away  from  the  ancient  faith,  St  Francis 
Xavier  was  renewing  in  the  East  the  glory  of  the  apostolic 
age,  by  the  many  and  extraordinary  miracles  which  he 
wrought,  and  the  countless  conversions  he  effected. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Church, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  we  say  that  the  Church  is 
holy,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  all  her  members 
are  holy.  In  the  same  way  as  we  speak  of  a  college  or 
university  as  learned,  because  it  keeps  up  a  succession  of 
learned  members,  so  the  Church  is  holy  because  she  keeps 
up  a  succession  of  saints.  Any  religious  body  professing 
to  be  the  true  Church,  and  pretending  to  be  necessarily 
holy  in  all  its  members,  would  prove  clearly  that  it  was 
not  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  our  Lord  furnished  His 
Church  with  the  means  of  forgiving  sins,  and  with  other 
means  of  sanctification,  which  clearly  showed  that  His 
Church  would  contain  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad.  He 
also  frequently  inculcated  the  same  truth  in  parables,  which 
refer  to  the  Church.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (by 
which  in  the  following  parables  is  meant  the  Church 
Militant)  is  compared  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
gathering  together  of  all  kinds  of  fishes  (St  Matt.  xiii.  47); 
to  a  marriage  feast,  to  which  both  good  and  bad  were  in- 
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vited,  and  where  one  was  present  who  had  not  on  a  wed 
ding  garment  (St  Matt,  xxii.);  to  ten  virgins,  of  whom  five 
were  wise  and  five  foolish  (St  Matt,  xxv.);  to  a  fold  which 
contained  both  sheep  and  goats  (St  Matt.  xxv.  33).  We 
have  also  a  figure  of  the  same  truth  in  the  ark  of  Noah, 
which  contained  both  clean  and  unclean  animals.  But 
even  in  her  wicked  members,  the  holiness  of  the  Church 
is  shown  forth ;  for  so  long  as  they  continue  in  sin,  they 
are  in  rebellion  against  her  laws  and  maxims,  and  when 
they  forsake  their  evil  ways,  they  come  to  the  Church  to 
receive  back  their  lost  holiness,  and  to  obtain  the  means 
of  perseverance  for  the  time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  various  sects  of  heresy,  by  removing  so  many  of  the 
restraints  which  the  Catholic  Church  places  on  the  passions, 
such  as  fastings,  penances,  mortification,  and  the  practice 
of  confession,  have  prepared  the  way  for  numberless  sins. 
Moreover,  these  sins  are  sometimes  the  direct  consequences 
of  their  false  doctrine.  Those,  e.g.,  who,  with  Luther,  hold 
that  they  are  saved  by  faith  alone,  no  matter  how  many 
sins  they  commit,  will  naturally  be  little  solicitous  in 
curbing  their  evil  inclinations,  and  resisting  temptation  to 
sin. 

III.  Catholic.  (1.)  The  Catholic  Church  has  existed  in 
all  times  from  her  foundation  by  Christ  Himself.  Her 
unbroken  succession  from  the  beginning  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  long  line  of  Pontiffs  who  have  succeeded  St  Peter 
in  the  See  of  Rome.  St  Paul  gives  thanks  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  because  the  faith  of  the  Romans  is  spoken  of 
in  the  whole  world  (Rom.  i.  8);  and  ever  since  his  day 
Rome  has  been  conspicuous  as  the  centre  of  that  faith 
which,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  is  still  spoken  of  in 
the  whole  world.  (2.)  The  Church  is  Catholic  in  place, 
because  her  members  exist  in  greater  or  less  numbers  all 
over  the  world.  Traverse  the  whole  habitable  globe,  and 
you  will  scarce  find  a  corner,  however  small,  to  which  the 
missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Churcli  have  not  penetrated  to 
publish  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  (3.)  The  Church  ia 
Catholic  in  her  doctrine,  because  she  maintains  the  whole 
truth.  Even  those  who  are  separated  from  her  bosom 
generally  confess  that  the  Church  teaches  all  the  essential 
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doctrines  of  Christianity.  Their  quarrel  with  her  is,  that 
she  teaches  too  much,  and  not  that  she  teaches  too  little. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  show  that  heretics  do 
not  possess  the  note  of  Catholicity.  The  origin  of  each 
heresy,  and  the  name  of  its  founder,  can  be  easily  pointed 
out,  and  the  countries  in  which  it  has  flourished.  With 
regard  to  the  heresies  of  our  own  time,  the  oldest  of  them 
owe  their  origin  to  the  revolt  from  the  Church  in  the  six 
teenth  century  ;  and  consequently,  they  arose  much  too 
late  to  pretend  to  the  title  of  Catholicity. 

IV.  Apostolic. — (1.)  The  Catholic  Church,  and  she 
alone,  can  trace  the  succession  of  her  supreme  pastors,  in 
an  unbroken  line,  from  the  present  day  to  the  time  when 
St  Peter  was  appointed  the  first  Pope  by  Christ  Himself ; 
and  by  communion  with  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  which  is 
the  only  apostolic  see  wherein  the  succession  of  pastors 
has  been  preserved  without  interruption,  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  proves  the  apostolicity  of  her  descent.  (2.)  The 
Church  is  apostolic  in  her  doctrine.  Those  who  pretend 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  not  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Apostles,  cannot  point  out  when  or 
by  whom  the  truths  to  which  they  object  were  first  intro 
duced.  When  they  attempt  anything  of  the  kind,  it 
generally  happens  that  they  fix  on  the  period  when  those 
doctrines  were  first  denied.  For  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that 
when  heretics  begin  to  controvert  any  article  of  faith,  the 
defence  of  that  doctrine  is  more  systematically  and  pro 
minently  brought  out.  But  we  may  cite  the  different 
sects  of  heretics  themselves,  as  unexceptionable  witnesses 
in  behalf  of  the  Church.  For  the  heretics,  who,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  have  at  different  times  gone  forth  from  her 
communion,  testify  to  the  apostolicity  of  those  doctrines 
which  they  hold  in  common  with  the  Church,  while  the 
erroneous  doctrines  which  they  have  taught  have  been 
alike  condemned  by  the  Church  and  by  other  heretical 
teachers  who  have  gone  before  or  come  after  them. 

(3.)  The  Catholic  Church  is  apostolic  in  her  orders  and 
mission.  The  greatest  care  has  always  been  taken  in  the 
Church  to  preserve  the  succession  of  her  pastors,  who  are 
lawfully  ordained,  and  receive  their  commission  and 
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authority  to  preach  and  teach  from  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  Indeed,  unless  we  admit  the  apostolicity  of 
the  orders  and  missions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  promises  of  Christ  have 
not  been  fulfilled,  and  that  His  Church,  which  was  to 
last  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  against  which  the  gates 
of  hell  should  not  prevail,  has  actually  fallen  away.  For 
all  who  claim  the  note  of  apostolicity  are  obliged  to  trace 
their  descent  through  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  Catholic  Church  possesses  the  mark 
of  apostolicity,  the  Apostolic  Church  must  have  ceased  to 
exist,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  promises  of  Christ. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this  subject,  that 
the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  sent  forth  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  has  always  been  attended  with  more 
or  less  marked  success  in  the  conversion  of  unbelievers, 
whereas  the  missions  established  by  heretical  bodies, 
have  invariably  proved  barren  and  fruitless.  Heretics 
possess  power  in  destroying  or  perverting  the  faith  of 
those  who  believe,  but  not  in  planting  the  faith  where 
it  does  not  exist. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

On  the  Endowments  of  the  Church. 

BESIDES  the  four  Notes  with  which  our  divine  Lord  has 
furnished  His  Church  to  distinguish  her  from  all  other 
bodies,  He  has  given  her  also  three  special  prerogatives, 
which  are  altogether  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the 
end  for  which  she  was  created,  namely,  to  lead  men 
securely  to  eternal  happiness.  These  qualities  are  com 
monly  called  her  Endowments,  and  are  gifts  by  which 
she  is  enabled  to  exist,  to  teach,  and  to  govern  men  for 
all  time ;  and  they  consist  in  indefectibility  in  existing, 
infallibility  in  teaching,  and  authority  in  ruling. 
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Indefectibility  of  the  Church. 

As  Christ  created  His  Church  in  order  that  in  her, 
and  by  her  means,  men  of  all  times  might  obtain  the 
means  of  salvation,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  she 
should  neither  cease  to  exist  while  the  world  lasts,  nor 
be  so  changed  that  she  cannot  be  recognised  and  dis 
tinguished  by  the  four  marks  already  explained. 

And  therefore  from  the  time  of  her  foundation  she 
must  persevere  to  the  end  of  the  world,  with  all  the 
interior  qualities  and  external  marks  with  which  our 
divine  Lord  first  endowed  her;  and  this  was  distinctly 
promised  when  He  said,  "And  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it"  (St  Matt.  xvi.  18). 

Moreover,  when  our  Lord  said,  "Behold,  I  will  be 
with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world "  (St  Matt,  xxviii.  20),  he  was  evidently  speaking 
of  the  Church,  which  He  had  just  commissioned,  in  the 
persons  of  the  Apostles,  to  teach  and  baptize  all  nations ; 
and  the  promise  clearly  implied  the  existence  of  the 
Church  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Authority  of  the  Church. 

The  Church,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  must 
evidently  have  laws  which  have  binding  power  over  all 
her  members;  and  hence  the  exterior  worship  of  God, 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  the  regulation  of 
the  clergy,  the  division  of  particular  dioceses,  the  proper 
use  to  be  made  of  ecclesiastical  property,  the  laws  of 
conduct  with  relation  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  our 
selves,  and  other  similar  matters,  fall  under  the  authority 
of  the  Church  which  represents  Christ  in  the  world. 

This  authority,  which  is  in  its  own  order  legislative, 
supreme,  and  independent,  is  also  by  its  nature  coercive, 
and  may  be  enforced  by  penalties. 

The  words  of  Christ,  "  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  Me" 
(St  Luke  x.  16),  "If  he  hear  not  the  Church,  let  him  be 
to  thee  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican"  (St  Matt,  xviii.  17), 
and  again,  "  As  my  Father  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you  " 
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(St  John  xx.  21),  and  other  similar  expressions,  clearly 
show  the  authority  which,  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  our 
Lord  bestowed  on  His  Apostles.  And  many  words  and 
actions  of  the  Apostles  show  that  they  understood  the 
authority  they  had  received  from  Christ  to  be  a  real  one, 
and  to  be  enforced  when  necessary  by  spiritual  penalties ; 
of  this  the  conduct  of  St  Paul  towards  the  incestuous 
Corinthian  is  an  example  (2  Cor.  ii.). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  no  organised 
body  of  men,  either  secular  or  religious,  could  long  exist 
without  an  authority  of  some  kind  either  from  within  or 
without ;  and  those  bodies  which  have  rejected  the  autho 
rity  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  have  for  the  most  part  fallen 
wholly  under  the  yoke  of  secular  princes.  Thus,  at  the 
so-called  Reformation  in  England,  the  whole  of  the  autho 
rity  and  jurisdiction  formerly  exercised  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  was  transferred  to  the  Crown,  which  has  from 
that  time  been  the  sole  source  of  jurisdiction,  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal,  in  the  Church  of  England  estab 
lished  by  law. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
On  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church. 

THE  Church  is  infallible  in  her  teaching,  in  reference 
to  faith  and  morals ;  that  is  to  say,  she  is  assisted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  understanding  the  extent  and  meaning  of 
the  revealed  truth  of  God  ;  so  that  she  cannot  propose 
any  doctrine  as  true  which  is  false,  nor  condemn  any 
doctrine  as  evil  which  is  in  reality  good. 

The  infallibility  of  the  Church  may  be  deduced  from 
many  clear  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  Thus  she  is  called 
by  St  Paul,  "the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth"  (1  Tim. 
iii.  15).  Again,  our  Lord  promises  to  build  the  Church 
on  a  rock,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
(St  Matt.  xvi.  18).  And  still  more  plainly,  we  are  told 
that  Christ  would  be  always  with  His  Church  (St  Matt, 
xxviii.),  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  abide  with  her 
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for  ever,  for  the  express  purpose  of  guiding  her  into  all 
truth:  "I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you 
another  Paraclete,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever " 
(St  John  xiv.  16).  The  object  of  this  perpetual  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  is  declared  a  few  verses 
later  in  the  same  chapter :  "  The  Paraclete,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  My  name,  He  will 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  mind, 
whatever  I  have  said  to  you  "  (St  John  xiv.  26).  Again, 
"When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come,  He  will  teach  you  all 
truth"  (St  John  xvi.  13). 

Again,  as  Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  infallible,  so  is  His 
Church,  because  He  has  substituted  her  for  Himself. 
"  As  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  so  I  also  send  you  "  (St 
John  xx.  21).  "He  that  heareth  you  heareth  Me,  and 
he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  Me"  (St  Luke  x.  16). 
Finally,  not  to  dwell  on  several  other  arguments,  eternal 
life  is  promised  to  those  who  hear  and  obey  the  pastors  of 
the  Church,  while  eternal  condemnation  is  threatened 
against  those  who  will  not  believe.  For  immediately 
after  our  Lord  gave  to  His  apostles  the  commission  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  He  added,  u  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  condemned"  (St  Mark  xvi.  16). 
Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  teachers  of  the  Church 
are  not  preserved  by  the  divine  assistance  from  the  possi 
bility  of  false  doctrine  in  faith  and  morals,  the  following 
case  might  occur.  The  Church  might  propose  some  false 
doctrine  as  an  article  of  faith  to  her  children,  and,  accord 
ing  to  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  he  who  would  believe 
this  false  doctrine  to  be  a  revealed  truth  of  God,  would  be 
saved  ;  while  he  who,  perceiving  that  it  was  false,  refused 
to  believe,  would  be  condemned. 

This  infallibility  resides  in  the  collective  teaching  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church,  to  whom,  in  the  persons  of  the 
Apostles,  the  promises  of  Christ  were  made.  When  assem 
bled  in  general  council,  they  declare  any  doctrine  to  be 
the  revealed  truth  of  God,  and  the  Pope,  as  head  of  the 
Church,  approves  of  their  decision,  we  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  so  enlightens  their  minds,  and  guides  their 
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judgment,  that  they  cannot  go  wrong.  Thus  we  have  au 
instance  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Church  acts  when  disputes  arise.  The 
Apostles  assembled  in  council  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  de 
cision  being  approved  by  St  Peter,  was  published  among 
the  faithful  in  the  following  manner  : — "  It  hath  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  no  further  burden 
upon  you  than  these  necessary  things,"  <fec.  (Acts  xv.  28). 
The  decision  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  it  is  not 
on  account  of  the  learning  of  those  who  meet  in  council, 
that  we  so  reverence  their  decrees,  but  on  account  of  their 
office  as  the  Bishops  and  teachers  of  God's  Church,  to 
whom  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  solemnly 
promised.  When  a  general  council  meets,  we  do  not  pre 
tend  that  those  who  assemble  receive  a  new  revelation  ; 
but  they  are  divinely  assisted  and  enlightened,  in  virtue  of 
the  unfailing  promise  of  God,  so  as  to  know  what  has  been 
revealed,  as  well  as  its  true  meaning. 

It  has  always  been  held  as  certain,  by  the  vast  majority 
of  theologians,  and  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  when,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  office  of  Supreme  Pastor  and  teacher,  he  defines  any 
doctrine  of  faith  or  morality  as  true,  or  condemns  any  such 
doctrine  as  false.  This  doctrine  has  been  recently  defined 
by  the  council  of  the  Vatican  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  We  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed  : 
That  the  Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  that 
is,  when  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  Pastor  and  Teacher  of 
all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  Apostolic  authority, 
he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals,  to  be  held 
by  the  universal  Church,  is,  by  the  divine  assistance 
promised  to  him  in  Blessed  Peter,  possessed  of  that  in 
fallibility  with  which  the  Divine  Redeemer  willed  that 
His  Church  should  be  endowed  in  defining  doctrine 
regarding  faith  or  morals  ;  and  that  therefore  such  defini 
tions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  of  themselves,  and  not 
from  the  consent  of  the  Church,  unalterable." 

The  Pope,  as  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  is  the  rock  on 
which  the  Church  is  built.  Now,  if  the  foundation  be 
fallible,  the  superstructure  must  be  liable  to  fall  together 
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with  it  -,  and  therefore,  the  personal  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  seems  a  necessary  basis  for  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church.  Again,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  prayer  of  our 
Lord  Himself  would  be  denied.  Since,  then,  He  prayed 
that  the  faith  of  Peter  might  not  fail,  we  may  be  sure  it 
never  will  fail :  "  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  be 
hold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  might  sift 
you  as  wheat ;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith 
fail  not "  (St  Luke  xxii.  31,  32). 

We  do  not  say  the  Pope  is  infallible  as  a  private  person. 
If,  for  instance,  he  wrote  a  book  on  theology,  we  should 
treat  it  as  the  work  of  a  learned  Bishop  ;  but  we  should 
not  accept  the  opinions  which  it  expressed  as  the  decrees 
of  an  infallible  authority.  Or,  again,  if  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  some  particular  Bishop,  expressing  his  private  sentiments 
on  any  theological  difficulty,  we  should  receive  his  opinion 
with  the  greatest  respect,  but  we  should  not  consider  it 
infallible.  When,  however,  the  Pope  addresses  the  uni 
versal  Church  as  her  supreme  Doctor  and  Head,  and  re 
quires  certain  doctrines  to  be  believed,  under  pain  of 
exclusion  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  we  hold  that 
in  such  circumstances,  and  on  such  occasions,  he  is  acting 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  however 
firmly  we  believe  the  infallibility  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
under  the  restrictions  which  we  have  mentioned,  we  by  no 
means  believe  that  he  is  incapable  of  sinning ;  for  he  has 
free-will,  like  all  others,  and  a  soul  to  save  equally  with 
the  lowest  of  his  subjects.  His  infallibility,  like  that  of 
the  Church,  is  due  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
acting  in  him  and  by  him.  It  is  a  privilege  granted  to 
him  by  God,  for  the  benefit  of  the  universal  Church  ;  while 
his  free-will  and  power  to  commit  sin,  belong  to  him,  not 
in  his  official,  but  in  his  private  and  individual  capacity. 
The  following  illustration  will  explain  this.  If  we  had^a 
firm  conviction  that  one  of  our  judges  was  so  learned  in 
the  law  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  mistaken 
in  explaining  its  provisions,  we  should  not  therefore  be 
lieve  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  break  the  laws  of 
his  country  in  any  way.  The  reliance  which,  on  this  sup 
position,  we  repose  in  the  learning  of  the  judge,  we  placr 
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Btill  more  in  the  Pope,  because  we  do  not  build  on  human 
knowledge,  which  after  all,  may  be  sometimes  at  fault,  but 
on  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 


CHAi'TER  XXXII. 

On  the  Ninth  Article  :  Second  Part—"  The  Communion  of  Saints." 
Purgatory. 

WE  have  seen  that  the  faithful  throughout  the  world  con 
stitute  one  body,  who  are  united  together  by  professing 
one  and  the  same  faith,  by  acknowledging  one  Supreme 
Ruler,  and  by  partaking  of  the  same  spiritual  benefits. 
This  last  link  in  the  triple  bond,  by  which  the  members  of 
the  Church  are  held  together,  leads  us  to  the  explanation 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  communion  of  saints.     In  the 
same  way  as  in  a  well-ordered  family,  all  things  are  in 
common,  and  each  one  labours  for  the  good  of  the  rest ;  so 
in  the  Church  there  is  a  constant  mutual  interchange  of 
good  offices  among  her  various  members,  and  no  one  works 
exclusively  for  his  own  benefit,  but  each  is  assisted  by  the 
prayers  and  good  works  of  all  the  rest ;  or,  to  express  the 
same  truth  by  another  familiar  illustration,  as  the  various 
members  of   the  human  body  are  given  lor  the  general 
good  of  the  whole  body,  and  of  each  of  its  several  parts, 
so  in  the  Church,  there  are  different  ranks  and  distinctions, 
various  degrees  of  virtue  and  holiness,  but  all  work  t(v 
gether  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  and  of  each  other. 
Again,  as  in  the  human  body  each  member  must  be  in  a 
healthy  state,  in  order  adequately  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed,  and  fully  to  profit  by  the  advan 
tages  derived  from  the  other  members,— for  a  limb  which 
is  paralysed  can  neither  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  body, 
nor  partake  adequately  in  the  benefits  conferred  by  its 
union  with  the  rest  of  the  members,— so  the  members  of 
the  Church,  which  is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  ought 
to  be  in  the  state  of  grace,  in   order  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  advantages  implied  by  the  communion  of  the 
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saints,  and  to  participate,  to  the  full  extent,  in  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  other  members. 

Hitherto,  where  the  Church  has  been  spoken  of,  the 
Church  militant  has  been  meant,  or  the  body  of  the  faith 
ful  who  are  still  upon  earth,  struggling  to  overcome  the 
enemies  of  their  souls,  and  to  obtain  the  crown  of  victory 
which  is  promised  them  in  heaven.  But  to  understand 
fully  what  is  meant  by  the  communion  of  saints,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Church  includes  in  her  membership 
all  the  faithful  who  have  departed  this  life  in  the  grace 
and  friendship  of  God.  Besides  the  faithful  on  earth, 
there  are  some  who  belong  to  the  Church  who  have  ended 
their  battle,  secured  their  victory,  and  are  in  possession  of 
their  eternal  crowns.  These  form  the  Church  triumphant. 
There  are  also  others  who  have  ended  their  warfare  in  the 
grace  of  God,  but  who  have  yet  been  stained  with  venial 
Bins,  or  have  taken  with  them  a  debt  of  temporal  punish 
ment  due  to  their  past  sins.  These  are  detained  in  Pur 
gatory  till  they  are  perfectly  purified  in  its  cleansing 
fires,  and  have  fully  discharged  the  debt  of  temporal 
punishment  due  to  their  trarigressions.  They  constitute 
what  is  called  the  Church  suffering.  These  three  divisions 
do  not  form  three  Churches,  but  three  states,  into  which 
the  members  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ  are  distributed. 

Purgatory. — As  no  one  calls  in  question  the  existence 
of  the  Church  militant  or  of  the  Church  triumphant,  that 
is,  of  the  faithful  on  earth,  or  of  the  saints  and  angels  in 
heaven,  all  that  has  here  to  be  done  is  to  show  that  there 
is  a  Purgatory. 

1.  Reason,  no  less  than  the  repeated  declaration  of 
holy  Scripture,  tells  us  that  God  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works.  Now,  applying  this  principle  to 
the  different  conditions  in  which  men  are  found  at  the  hour 
of  death,  it  will  lead  us  necessarily  to  infer  the  existence 
of  Purgatory.  For,  if  some  die  pure  and  holy  and  are 
immediately  admitted  into  heaven, — if  others  carry  with 
them  out  of  this  world  a  heavy  load  of  guilt  which  will 
bring  upon  them  everlasting  condemnation, — there  is  also 
an  intermediate  class  who  are  free  from  great  sins,  but  yet 
are  not  perfectly  pure  in  the  sight  of  God.  These  souls 
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cannot  at  once  enter  heaven,  because  nothing  defiled  can 
be  admitted  into  that  abode  of  perfect  purity  ;  but  still  they 
will  not  be  condemned  eternally,  because,  as  we  are  sup 
posing,  their  guilt,  though  real,  is  but  small.  Again, 
persons  who  have  committed  mortal  sins  may  repent  and 
obtain  their  forgiveness ;  but  the  dispositions  of  true  peni 
tents  are  very  various,  that  is,  some  are  far  less  perfect 
than  others.  Some,  besides  being  exceedingly  sorry  for 
their  offences,  practise  many  virtues  and  perform  severe 
penances  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  provoked  by  their 
transgressions,  while  others  content  themselves  with  what 
is  barely  necessary  for  the  pardon  of  sin  ;  and  though  both 
will  have  the  guilt  of  their  sins  taken  away,— because  we  are 
assuming  that  both  are  really  penitent, — still,  God  in  His 
infinite  justice  will  deal  differently  with  them.  Those  who 
have  done  sufficient  penance  will  be  admitted  at  once  into 
heaven,  while  the  others  will  have  to  discharge  in  Purgatory 
the  debt  of  temporal  punishment  still  due  to  their  sins. 

2.  It  was  a  practice  of  the  Jewish  Church,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Second  Book  of  Machabees  (ii.  46),  to  pray  for 
the  dead,  a  practice  which   our  Blessed  Lord  would   no 
doubt  have  condemned  had  it  been  erroneous.     But  so  far 
are  we  from  finding  anything  either  in  the  Sacred  Scrip 
ture  or  tradition  to  discountenance  prayer  for  the  dead, 
that,    on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  custom   of  the  Jews 
confirmed  from  the  earliest  times  by  its  adoption  in  the 
Christian  Church.     Now  this  practice,  both  of  the  Syna 
gogue  and  of  the  Christian  Church,  implies  a  purgatory  ; 
for  the  saints  in  heaven  stand  in  no  need  of  prayer,  while 
the  condemned  in  hell  cannot  be  benefited  by  prayer  (St 
Matt.  xvi.  26). 

3.  The   doctrine  of  Purgatory,    though  not   distinctly 
mentioned,  is  implied  in  several  places  of  the  Sacred  Scrip 
ture  ;  that  is,  there  are  several  texts  which  can  only  be 
properly  understood  by  the  supposition  of  a  Purgatory. 
Thus  when  our  Blessed  Lord  assures  us  (St  Matt.  xii.  36) 
that  we  shall  have  to  render  an  account  on  the  day  of 
judgment  for  every  idle  word  which  we  have  spoken,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  these  small  faults  will  pass  unpunished, 
nor  yet  that  they  will  bring  upon  us  eternal  condemna- 
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tion.  A.eain,  our  Blessed  Saviour  tells  us,  "  He  that  shall 
speak  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come  "  (St  Matt, 
xii.  32) ;  from  which  words  we  may  infer,  with  St  Augus 
tine  and  St  Gregory,  that  some  sins  are  forgiven  in  the 
next  world.  Now  this  can  only  be  in  the  middle  state 
which  we  call  Purgatory ;  for  in  heaven  there  is  no  sin, 
and  in  hell  no  redemption.  Again,  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  iii. 
13-15)  speaks  of  some  who  have  built  on  the  right  foun 
dation,  which  is  Christ,  but  still  their  good  works,  repre 
sented  by  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  are  mixed  with 
imperfections,  which  he  denotes  by  wood,  hay,  and  stubble. 
He  tells  us  that  these  shall  be  manifested  on  the  day  oi 
the  Lord,  that  is,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  they, 
i.e,,  the  Christians,  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.  The 
figure  here  used  by  the  Apostle  refers  to  the  manner  in 
which  gold  is  purified  from  any  alloy  or  baser  substance 
with  which  it  has  been  mixed.  As,  then,  gold  is  melted  in 
the  furnace  till  the  pure  metal  is  entirely  separated  from 
the  dross,  so  the  souls  of  the  just  who  depart  this  life  in 
the  grace  of  God,  but  yet  are  stained  with  smaller  sins  and 
imperfections,  shall  be  purified  and  refined  by  passing 
through  the  cleansing  flames  of  Purgatory.  They  shall  be 
saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire. 

Having  seen  the  three  different  states  in  which  the 
Church  exists,  it  is  more  easy  to  understand  the  full  bear 
ing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints.  We  have 
already  implied  that,  by  the  administration  and  reception 
of  the  Sacraments,  by  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  by 
the  prayers  and  good  works  of  the  faithful,  the  whole 
Church  militant,  and  each  of  its  members,  mutually  help 
and  assist  one  another.  We  have  now  to  explain  how  the 
Church  militant,  the  Church  triumphant,  and  the  Church 
suffering,  assist  each  other.  Between  the  faithful  on  earth 
and  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  there  is  a  constant 
mutual  interchange  of  good  offices.  By  honouring  the 
saints  and  angels,  by  desiring  their  prayers,  by  thanking 
God  for  the  benefits  He  has  bestowed  upon  them,  and  by 
imitating  their  good  example,  we  promote  the  accidental 
glory  with  which  they  are  crowned  in  heaven.  Nay,  the 
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blessed  in  heaven  seem  to  derive  fresh  happiness  from  the 
virtues  which  we  practise  on  earth ;  for  our  Divine  Lord 
assures  us  "  there  shall  be  joy  before  the  angels  of  God 
upon  one  sinner  doing  penance"  (St  Luke  xv.  10).  The 
saints  and  angels,  on  their  side,  greatly  assist  us  by  watch 
ing  over  us,  and  praying  for  us,  and  obtaining  for  us  many 
graces  and  helps  towards  the  salvation  of  our  souls.  This 
subject  will  be  further  illustrated  in  treating  of  prayer. 

The  souls  in  Purgatory  also  partake  in  the  benefits  which 
come  from  the  communion  of  the  saints.  By  praying  for 
them,  by  making  satisfaction  to  God  in  their  stead,  and  by 
gaining  indulgences  in  their  behalf,  we  lessen  their  suffer 
ings  and  shorten  the  time  of  their  exile  from  their  heavenly 
home.  On  their  part,  though  they  are  in  a  state  in  which 
they  can  no  longer  merit  for  themselves,  it  is  piously  be 
lieved  they  have  the  power  of  assisting  us  by  their  prayers. 
But  even  supposing  they  are  now  helpless  both  as  regards 
us  and  themselves,  we  cannot  doubt  that  when  they  reach 
heaven,  they  will  pray  most  earnestly  for  those  who  have 
assisted  them  in  Purgatory. 


CHAPTER  xxxrrr. 

On  the  Tenth  Article  :  "The  Forgiveness  of  Sins."     Original  Sin. 

BY  this  Article  the  Apostles  teach  us  that  Christ  has  left 
in  His  Church  the  power  to  forgive  sins.  It  will  be  shown, 
when  the  Sacraments  are  treated  of,  to  whom  this  power 
has  been  given,  and  what  are  the  means  appointed  by  our 
Lord  for  the  remission  of  sin.  To  avoid  repetition,  our 
attention  will  be  here  confined  to  the  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  the  different  kinds  of  sin,  and  of  such  questions 
as  naturally  arise  out  of  the  subject-matter  in  hand.  By 
sin  we  mean  any  thought,  word,  deed,  or  omission  against 
the  law  of  God.  There  are  two  kinds  of  sin,  namely, 
original  and  actual.  Original  sin  is  that  in  which  we  were 
conceived,  or  of  which  the  stain  appeared  in  our  soul  from 
the  first  moment  of  its  union  with  the  body,  in  consequence 
of  Adam's  sin  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  When  God 
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created  the  first  man,  He  raised  him  to  a  supernatural 
state.  He  endowed  him  with  most  excellent  gifts  of  grace, 
by  which  all  his  inferior  appetites  and  passions  were  sub 
ject  to  reason  and  conscience.  His  reason  also  was  so  en 
lightened  in  understanding  the  excellence  of  the  Divine 
nature,  that  it  tended  constantly  and  in  all  things  to  make 
him  submit  to  the  ever-blessed  will  of  God.  This  happy 
state  of  original  justice  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  man's 
nature,  but  was  something  superadded  and  gratuitously 
given  him  by  the  Divine  bounty.  It  was  a  gift  bestowed 
on  him  and  his  posterity  ;  but  as  all  free  gifts  are  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  Him  to  whom  they  primarily  belong, 
the  continuance  of  original  justice  was  made  conditional 
on  Adam's  fidelity  to  the  command  of  God.  For  when 
the  first  man  was  created,  he  in  a  manner  represented  the 
whole  human  race,  and  our  wills  were  contained  in  his. 
If  he  had  persevered  in  original  justice,  we  should  have 
come  into  this  world  in  a  supernatural  state  and  well- 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  as  Adam  fell,  we  too 
are  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his  fall :  "  As  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  this  world,  and  by  sin  death  ;  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  in  whom  all  have  sinned"  (Rom. 
v.  12).  It  is  generally  held  that  original  sin  properly 
consists  in  the  deprivation  of  original  justice,  in  which 
Adam  was  created.  It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  call  it  the 
sin  in  which  we  are  born,  but  it  is  the  sin  in  which  we 
are  conceived.  The  prophet  Jeremais  (Jer.  i.  5)  and  St 
John  the  Baptist  (St  Luke  i.  41  et  seq.)  both  incurred  the 
stain  of  original  sin  in  their  conception,  yet  both  were 
sanctified  in  their  mother's  womb,  and  came  into  this  world 
pure  and  holy. 

All  the  miseries  and  calamities  of.  this  life — the  sick 
nesses,  pains,  sorrows,  and  death — to  which  we  are  all 
liable,  trace  their  beginning  to  original  sin.  Nor  is  it 
simply  in  the  body  that  we  have  suffered,  but  much  more 
in  the  soul.  Besides  depriving  us  of  the  grace  and  friend 
ship  of  God,  and  exposing  us  to  the  risk  of  being  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  original  sin  has  left 
in  the  soul,  even  after  its  guilt  has  been  remitted,  many 
obstacles  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  The  principal  of  these 
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are  those  four  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted  011  the 
powers  of  the  soul.  1.  Ignorance,  which  leaves  the  un 
derstanding  in  darkness  about  the  truths  of  faith,  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  and  many  other  things  which'  would  help 
us  in  the  service  of  God.  2.  Malice,  which  makes  the  will 
place  little  value  on  spiritual  things,  and  occupy  itself 
almost  exclusively  on  such  as  are  temporal.  3.  Concupis 
cence,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so  as  to 
embrace  all  the  disorders  left  in  the  powers  of  the  soul  by 
original  sin,  but  by  which  we  here  mean  the  tendency  of 
our  appetites  and  desires  to  material  and  sensible  gratifi 
cations,  in  spite  of  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience. 
4.  Weakness,  or  a  want  of  strength  and  resolution  in  the 
pursuit  of  virtue  or  in  avoiding  vice.  The  sin  of  Adam  has 
been  transmitted  by  generation  to  all  mankind  except  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  who,  by  a  special  privilege  and  grace  of 
God,  through  the  merits  of  her  Son,  was  conceived  without 
the  stain  of  original  sin. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
On  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

BY  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  th&  Blessed  Virgin,  we 
mean  that  this  most  favoured  creature  of  God,  in  the  first 
moment  of  her  existence  and  of  the  infusion  of  her 
blessed  soul  into  her  body,  was  by  a  special  grace  and  pri 
vilege  of  God,  and  through  the  future  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  preserved  from  original  sin.  This  exemption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  from  the  common  lot  of  the  children  of 
Adam  has  been  declared  an  article  of  faith  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  a:id  therefore  must  be  received  as  a  revealed  truth 
of  God.  The  following  are  some  of  the  grounds  of  our 
belief  of  this  doctrine. 

The  close  relationship  into  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
brought,  by  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  to  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Ever-blessed  Trinity,  made  it  fitting  that  she 
should  be  conceived  without  stain.  Chosen  from  all  eter 
nity  to  be  the  mother  of  God,  she  was  always,  in  virtue 
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of  the  Divine  adoption,  regarded  by  the  Eternal  Father  as 
His  own  most  cherished  daughter.  It  was  therefore  be 
coming  for  the  honour  of  His  Son,  that  He  should  bestow 
special  endowments  on  Mary,  and  preserve  her  from  every 
defilement  of  guilt.  But  if  the  Father's  choice  of  Mary  to 
be  the  mother  of  His  Son  prompted  Him  to  honour  her  as 
His  most  dear  daughter,  how  much  more  would  the  Son 
honour  her  as  His  mother  !  He  who  was  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father,  and  the  source  of  all  holiness  and  virtue, 
would  certainly  choose  for  His  mother  one  who  had  always 
been  immaculate.  He  condescended  to  become  man  of 
her ;  so  that  her  flesh  and  blood  was  His  flesh  and  blood, 
and,  as  He  could  not  take  to  Himself  anything  that  was 
not  holy,  her  body  and  soul  must  always  have  been  pure 
and  holy.  The  honour  and  reverence  which  was  due  to 
her  as  His  mother  would  make  Him  preserve  her  from  all 
shadow  of  guilt ;  and  His  own  honour  and  infinite  sanctity 
forbade  Him  to  make  His  own  mother  anything  which  waa 
not  most  holy.  He  came  to  redeem  all  mankind,  but  love 
prompted  Him  to  begin  with  His  mother  ;  and  as  she  is  the 
most  exalted  of  creatures,  so  would  He  redeem  her  in  a 
more  perfect  and  more  glorious  way  than  the  rest  of  the 
human  race.  Others  were  redeemed  after  they  had  fallen. 
Mary  was  preserved  from  falling.  So  singular  and  so 
perfect  was  her  redemption  that  she  seems  in  her  canticle 
to  claim  the  whole  work  of  redemption  as  in  a  special  sense 
her  own  :  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit 
hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour"  (St  Luke  ii.  46,  47). 

The  Holy  Spirit,  also  the  sanctifier  of  just  souls,  chose 
Mary  by  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  as  His  Spouse, 
and  therefore  He  enriched  her  soul  with  all  the  beauty  of 
grace  which  befitted  her  exalted  dignity.  He  inspired 
the  words  of  the  canticle  which  the  Church  applies  to  our 
Blessed  Lady  :  "  Thou  art  all  fair,  O  my  love,  and  there  is 
not  a  spot  in  thee"  (Canticles  iv.  7). 

God  always  proportions  His  gifts  and  graces  to  the  office  or 
state  to  which  He  calls  us.  As,  therefore,  Mary  was  chosen 
to  be  the  mother  of  God,— as,  that  is,  she  was  raised  to  an 
eminence  far  above  all  other  creatures, — God  must  have 
bestowed  upon  her  endowments  far  greater  than  were  con- 
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f erred  upon  any  other  pure  creature.  As  her  prerogative 
as  mother  of  God  exalts  her  so  immeasurably  above  the 
highest  among  the  angels  or  saints,  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
privilege  which  has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  these 
blessed  spirits,  so  far  as  it  would  render  her  more  fitting 
for  the  office  to  which  she  was  called,  would  be  denied  her. 
For  can  we  suppose  the  mother  would  be  refused  anything 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  servant  ?  If,  then,  God 
created  the  angels,  who  were  simply  to  be  His  messengers 
and  servants,  pure  and  immaculate,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
lie  would  do  less  for  Mary.  If  even  Adam  and  Eve  came 
into  this  world  free  from  every  stain  of  guilt,  can  we 
suppose  Mary  would  be  less  favoured  ?  As  Adam  is  a 
figure  of  our  Lord,  so  is  Eve  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  in  nothing  more  worthily  than  in  the  stainless  purity 
in  which  she  began  her  existence. 

And  if  we  look  to  one  or  two  passages  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture  which  undoubtedly  refer  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  we 
shall  see  how  clearly  they  point  to  her  Immaculate  Con 
ception.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  earliest  recorded  prophecy 
of  Scripture, — "  I  will  put  enmities  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  she  shall  crush  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  wait  for  her  heel"  (Gen.  iii.  15), 
— it  can  only  be  fully  understood  when  interpreted  so  as 
to  imply  the  Immaculate  Conception.  For  this  was  no 
common  enmity  which  is  predicted  between  the  woman 
and  the  serpent,  that  is  between  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
devil :  it  was  not  simply  the  opposition  which  exists  be 
tween  all  the  saints  and  the  rebel  angels,  but  it  is  some 
thing  special  and  peculiar,  which  implies  an  unbroken  en 
mity  from  the  first  moment  of  her  existence.  She,  accord 
ing  to  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  is  to  crush  the  serpent's 
head ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  suppose  that  she  should 
commence  her  existence  by  being  his  slave,  whose  power 
she  was  chosen  by  God  to  destroy. 

From  the  first  page  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  first 
page  of  the  New,  from  the  prophecy  to  its  fulfilment,  the 
transition  is  easy.  Mary  is  the  woman  spoken  of  in  the 
prophecy  of  Genesis,  and  to  her  the  angel  is  sent,  to  announce 
its  fulfilment  by  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  :  "  And 
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the  angel  being  come  in,  said  unto  her,  Hail,  full  of  grace, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou  among  women  "  (St 
Luke  i.  28).  As  in  the  prophecy,  so  in  its  accomplishment, 
a  special  fulness  of  grace  is  implied  ;  and  not  simply  a  re 
covered  grace  and  innocence  such  as  belongs  to  all  who 
have  been  forgiven,  but  it  is  a  fulness  which  never,  from 
the  first  moment  of  her  existence,  left  her  blessed  soul 
without  treasures  of  unspeakable  beauty  and  holiness. 
The  Lord  is  with  her  in  a  way  in  which  He  is  with  no 
other  child  of  Adam.  He  is  with  her,  preserving  her  soul 
from  every  shadow  of  guilt,  and  making  it  the  abiding 
resting-place  of  His  sanctifying  grace;  and  hence  she  is 
blessed  above  all  the  holy  women  whose  virtues  and  holi 
ness  of  life  have  made  them  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 
She  is  blessed  above  her  cousin  St  Elizabeth  ;  for  though 
we  are  assured  that  St  Elizabeth  "  was  just  before  God, 
walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  justifications  of  the 
Lord  without  blame  "  (St  Luke  i.  6),  yet,  unlike  Mary,  she 
had  been  conceived  in  original  sin.  She  is  blessed  above  all 
others,  because  the  fruit  of  her  womb  is  infinitely  blessed ; 
and,  as  her  divine  Son,  in  virtue  of  the  hypostatical  union, 
was  always  "full  of  grace  and  truth"  (St  John  i.  14),  so 
likewise  was  Mary,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  Maternity,  always 
full  of  grace. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
On  Actual  Sin. 

BY  actual  sin  we  understand  that  which  we  ourselves  com 
mit,  as  distinguished  from  the  sin  in  which  we  were  con 
ceived.  Actual  sins  vary  in  the  degree  of  their  guilt, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  Divine 
will.  Some  are  so  grievous  that  they  altogether  cut  off 
from  the  grace  and  friendship  of  God.  These  are  called 
mortal  sins,  because  they  destroy  sanctifying  grace,  which 
is  the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul.  There  are  other  sins  which, 
though  displeasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  do  not  absolutely 
exclude  us  from  His  love,  nor  take  away  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  soul.  These  sins  are  called  venial,  because  they  are 
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more  easily  pardoned  than  mortal  sins.  It  is  of  the  high 
est  importance  for  us  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
mortal  and  venial  sins.  This  difference,  therefore,  shall 
here  be  explained  as  clearly  as  the  case  admits  of. 

Mortal  sin. — To  constitute  a  mortal  sin  three  conditions 
are  required : 

1.  There  must  be  sufficient  matter;  that  is,  the  sinful 
object,  or  the  duty  which  we  neglect,  or  the  precept  which 
we  violate,  must  be,  or  appear  to  be,  something  of  serious 
importance.     For  example,  the  matter  of  the  sin  of  theft 
is  the  thing  stolen,  which  must  be  of  some  value  to  make 
a  mortal  sin.     Thus  every  act  which  shows  great  disrespect 
to  God,  or  to  the  honour  and  worship  due  to  God,  is  a 
mortal  sin ;  every  serious  breach  of  the  charity  or  justice 
which  we  owe  to  our  neighbours  or  ourselves  is  also  a  mor 
tal  sin. 

2.  There  must  be  clear  knowledge  of  the  malice  of  the 
act,  or  at  least  a  belief  or  suspicion  that  what  we  are  doing 
may  be  grievously  wrong.     With  persons  who  are  leading 
ordinarily  good  lives,  that  is,  who  are  habitually  disposed 
rather  to  suffer  any  loss  than  deliberately  offend  God  by 
any  grievous  sin,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  always 
be  an  actual  and  present  advertence  to  the  sinfulness  of 
what  they  are  doing,  in  order  to  make  a  mortal  sin.     With 
regard,  however,  to  such  as  have  wilfully  destroyed  the 
voice  of  their  conscience,  or  formed  for  themselves  a  false 
conscience,  by  purposely  continuing  in  ignorance  of  theii 
duty,  or  by  long  indulgence  of  their  passions  and  confirmed 
habits  of  sin,  there  are  some  writers  who  deny  the  necessity 
of  any  present  or  actual  advertence  to  render  their  actions 
grievously  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God.     Practically,  how 
ever,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  we  say  that  each 
distinct  act  of  which  they  are  guilty  is  a  separate  mortal 
sin,  or  whether  we  say  they  are  answerable  in  the  cause  for 
all  the  sinful  consequences  which  result  from  the  ignorance 
or  negligence  in  which  they  have  deliberately  determined 
to  live,  or  from  the  bad  habit  which  they  have  wilfully 
and  knowingly  contracted, 

3.  There  must  be  full  consent  of  the  will.     If  as  soon 
a«  we  perceive  that  the  action  which  we  are  tempted  to 
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perform  is  sinful,  \ve  at  once  reject  the  temptation,  there  is 
no  sin.  If,  however,  there  be  a  half  consent,  it  is  of  course 
wrong,  both  because  it  is  an  offence  of  God  and  because  of 
the  danger  to  which  we  expose  ourselves,  of  giving  full 
consent ;  but  still,  so  long  as  the  consent  is  imperfect,  the 
sin  is  only  venial.  This  kind  of  half  consent  is  not  un 
common  with  persons  who  have  not  attained  the  full  use 
of  reason  or  who  are  insufficiently  instructed,  or  who,  from 
sudden  fear,  or  from  not  being  perfectly  awake,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  act  without  being  fully  conscious  of  what 
they  are  doing.  The  most  difficult  cases  of  this  kind  are 
doubts  respecting  sins  of  thought,  when,  from  the  violence 
of  the  temptation,  or  from  want  of  promptness  in  rejecting 
it  in  the  beginning,  a  person  knows  not  whether  he  has 
consented  or  not.  The  following  rules  will  be  of  great 
service  to  us  in  forming  a  correct  opinion. 

1.  In  all  cases  of  doubt,  the  probability  is  on  the  side 
of  what  usually  happens.     If  a  person  generally  yields  to 
temptation,  and  makes  little  or  no  struggle  to  overcome  it, 
the  presumption  is  against  him  in  any  given  case.     If, 
however,  his  past  experience  be  in  his  favour,  if  he  seldom 
or  never  consents  to  a  known  mortal  sin,  he  will  be  right 
in  taking  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

2.  We  may  presume  that  there  was  no  full  consent  in  a 
case  of  doubt  when  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  person 
from  carrying  out  a  sinful  intention,  who  yet  has  abstained 
from  doing  so. 

3.  It  would  be  a  clear  sign  that  full  consent  had  not 
been  given  if,  on  reflecting  that  the  mind  has  been  occu 
pied  with  sinful  thoughts,  or  that  there  is  at  least  great 
danger  of  consent,  the  person  is  struck  with  fear  and  sor 
row,  and  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  temptation  as  soon  as 
possible. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
On  Mortal  Sin  and  its  Effects. 

IN   speaking  of  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation,  it  was 

shown  *  that  mortal  sin  being  an  offence  against  an  all- 

*  Page  37. 
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perfect,  all-good  God,  contains,  as  far  as  is  possible,  an  in 
finite  malice.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  enormity,  but  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
consequences  which  it  entails  will  help  us  to  understand 
its  heinousness. 

1.  Mortal  sin  deprives  us  of  all  the  merit  of  our  pre 
vious  good  works  ;   so  that  if  we  die  under  the  guilt  of  a 
single  mortal  sin,  no  matter  however  much  merit  we  had 
acquired  before  its  commission,  we  shall  not  be  rewarded 
for  it :  "  All  his  justices  which  he  hath  done  shall  not  be 
remembered "  (Ezechiel  xviii.  24).     It  is  true,  this  merit 
will  revive,  provided  we  have  the  happiness  to  recover  the 
grace  of  God  ;  but  so  long  as  the  soul  is  stained  with  mor 
tal  guilt,  we  are  deprived  of  all  the  merit  of  our  previous 
good  works. 

2.  So  long  as  mortal  sin  exists  in  the  soul,  no  matter 
what  virtues  we  practise,  we  can  gain  no  merit  in  the  sight 
of  God.     Whatever  good  works  we  perform,  we  shall  not 
be  rewarded  for  them  in  heaven.     These  are  all  dead  works, 
even  if  we  afterwards  recover  grace,  and  die  in  the  friend 
ship  of  God.     But  we  must  not  consider  these  virtues  as 
useless,  for  in  spite  of  the  sin  which  is  in  the  soul,  they  are 
still  real  acts  of  virtue ;  and  though  they  will  not  entitle 
us  to  a  reward  in  heaven,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  merit  for 
us  the  grace  of  repentance,  yet,  in  consideration  of  these 
good  works,  God  may,  out  of  His  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy,  enable  us  once  more  to  regain  His  friendship. 

3.  Mortal  sin  is  so  great  an  evil,  that  an  infinitely  good, 
infinitely  just  God,  who  delights  to  manifest  His  almighty 
power  by  forgiving  and  showing  mercy,  and  whose  punish 
ments  fall  short  of  our  deserts,  condemns  every  one  who 
dies  under  the  guilt  of  but  one  such  sin  to  everlasting  tor 
ments.     Every  mortal  sin,  then,  contains  so  much  malice, 
that  an  eternity  of  suffering  more  terrible  than  anything 
we  can  imagine  is  its  only  adequate  punishment. 

But  though  mortal  sin  be  so  great  an  evil,  and  though 
some  mortal  sins  are  far  more  grievous  than  others,  there 
is  no  sin,  however  enormous,  which  may  not  be  forgiven. 
When  our  Blessed  Lord  promised  His  Apostles  the  power 
of  forgiving  sins,  He  made  no  limitation  or  exception. 
His  word  is  pledged  to  ratify  in  heaven  the  sentence  which 
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they  should  pronounce  upon  earth  :  "  Amen,  I  say  to  you, 
whatsoever  you  shall  bind  upon  earth,  shall  be  bound  also 
in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  you  shall  loose  upon  earth, 
shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven"  (St  Matt,  xviii.  18). 
"  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  sins  you  shall  for 
give,  they  are  forgiven  them  :  and  whose  sins  you  shall  re 
tain,  they  are  retained  "  (St  John  xx.  23).  However  black, 
therefore,  has  been  the  guilt  of  the  sinner,  the  Church  has 
received  power  to  forgive  him,  provided  he  be  truly  peni 
tent  :  "  If  the  wicked  do  penance  for  all  his  sins  which  he 
hath  committed,  and  keep  My  commandments,  and  do 
judgment,  and  justice,  living  he  shall  live,  and  shall  not 
die.  I  will  not  remember  all  his  iniquities  that  he  hath 
done :  in  his  justice  which  he  hath  wrought  he  shall  live" 
(Ezechiel  xviii.  21,  22).  If  there  are  certain  passages  of 
Holy  Scripture  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  imply 
that  there  are  some  sins  which  cannot  be  forgiven,  no  more 
is  meant  than  that  there  is  a  special  malice  in  these  sins 
which  makes  their  forgiveness  very  difficult.  "  The  blas 
phemy  of  the  Spirit,"  which  our  Lord  tells  us  shall  not  be 
forgiven  (St  Matt.  xii.  31),  refers,  according  to  the  expla 
nation  of  the  best  interpreters,  to  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees 
in  resisting  the  plain  truth,  and  attributing  the  manifest 
miracles  of  Christ  to  the  devil.  This  was  a  sin  of  malice, 
and  is  therefore  said  to  be  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom 
goodness  is  specially  attributed  ;  as  sins  of  ignorance  are 
said  to  be  against  the  Son,  to  whom  wisdom  or  knowledge 
is  ascribed,  and  sins  of  infirmity  are  said  to  be  against  the 
Father,  whose  characteristic  attribute  is  power. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
On  Venial  Sin  and  its  Effects. 

EVERY  actual  sin  which  does  not  contain  the  three  con 
ditions  necessary  to  make  a  mortal  sin  is  a  venial  sin. 
1.  Thus,  if  the  matter  be  small,  the  sin  is  only  venial  It 
will,  of  course,  be  understood,  that  circumstances  some 
times  quite  change  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  make  a 
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serious  matter  of  what  is  usually  of  small  momeut.  Thus, 
to  take  an  apple  contrary  to  the  Divine  command  not  to 
steal,  would  be  only  a  venial  sin  ;  but  when  our  first 
parents  took  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  they  committed  a 
mortal  sin,  because  God  had  expressly  chosen  this  prohibi 
tion  to  test  their  submission  to  Him,  and  had  distinctly 
told  them  that  death  would  be  the  penalty  of  their  disobe 
dience.  Again,  he  who  erroneously  believed  the  matter  to 
be  great,  and  so  did  what  he  thought  to  be  a  great  offence 
against  God,  would  commit  a  mortal  sin  ;  because  the 
greatness  of  the  matter  of  a  sin,  considered  in  the  person 
who  commits  it,  must  be  estimated,  not  simply  by  what  it 
is  in  its  own  nature,  but  by  what  it  is  believed  to  be  in  the 
mind  of  that  person. 

2.  If  there  be  no  knowledge,   nor  suspicion  that  the 
thing  which  we  are  doing  is  wrong,  there  is  no  sin  ;  and  if 
the  knowledge  be  imperfect,  the  sin  is  only  venial.     This, 
as  already  explained,  will  often  be  the  case  with  those  who 
have  not  fully  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  or  are  imper 
fectly  instructed,  or  who  are  only  half  conscious  of  what 
they  are  doing. 

3.  The  sin  is  only  venial  when  the  consent  of  the  will  is 
imperfect.     This  has  been  already  explained  in  what  has 
been  said  on  the  conditions  which  are  required  to  make  a 
mortal  sin. 

We  shall  now  be  in  a  position  easily  to  understand  the 
four  ways  in  which  a  venial  sin  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
come  mortal.  1.  When  a  person  commits  a  venial  sin 
with  such  an  affection  to  it  that  he  is  resolved  to  commit 
it  though  it  were  mortal.  2.  When  the  end  for  which  it 
is  done  is  a  mortal  sin.  In  both  these  cases,  it  is  riot  so 
much  the  act  which  is  performed,  as  the  evil  disposition  of 
the  heart,  and  the  bad  intention  accompanying  the  act, 
which  constitute  the  mortal  sin.  3.  When  a  person  per 
ceives  that  by  committing  a  venial  sin  he  will  give  occasion 
to  a  mortal  sin,  by  scandal  or  any  other  way.  Here  the 
circumstance  that  we  know  that  our  action  will  be  the 
occasion  of  a  great  sin  in  another,  makes  the  matter 
grievous  which  would  otherwise  be  small.  4.  When  a 
person  commits  that  which  is  in  itself  only  a  venial  sin, 
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and  yet  thinks  in  his  conscience  it  is  a  mortal  sin.  It  hag 
already  been  stated,  that  in  judging  of  past  sins  we  must 
estimate  the  matter  not  by  what  it  is  in  its  own  nature, 
but  by  what  it  was  conceived  to  be  by  the  person  at  the 
time  the  act  was  performed. 

As  to  the  effects  of  venial  sin,  they  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Venial  sin  weakens  and  cools  the  fervour  of  charity. 
As  small  illnesses  undermine  the  strength  of  the  body,  so 
venial  sins  weaken  the  soul. 

2.  In  consequence  of  venial  sins,  we  are  deprived  of 
many  graces  which  would  otherwise  be  bestowed  upon  us, 
and  the  graces  which  we  receive  have  not  free  scope  to 
fructify  in  the  soul.     For  as  the  good  grain  can  with  diffi 
culty  grow  up  in  the  ground  which  is  covered  with  weeds, 
so  a  soul  subject  to  venial  sin  can  with  difficulty  grow  in 
holiness. 

3.  Venial  sins,  especially  when  fully  deliberate,  dispose 
the  soul  for  mortal  sin ;  according  to  the  admonition  of 
Ecclesiasticus  (xix.  1),  "  he  that  contemneth  small  things, 
shall  fall  by  little  and  little." 

4.  Venial  sins  are  deserving  of  very  severe  chastisements. 
God  has  sometimes  sent  heavy  calamities  even  in  this 
world  in  punishment  of  small  sins,  and  as  in  the  world  to 
come  mortal  sin  is  punished  with  the  fire  of  hell,  so  is 
venial  sin  punished  with  the  fire  of  purgatory.     But  though 
venial  sin  be  a  very  great  evil,  there  is  always  a  wide 
difference  between  it  and  mortal   sin.      No   number   of 
venial  sins,  however  great,  will  of  themselves  destroy  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  soul,  or  make  a  mortal  sin.     It  is  true 
there  are  some  sins  which  are  venial  by  reason  of  the 
smallness  of  the  matter,  and  which  would  never  exceed 
venial  guilt,  considered  in  themselves  one  by  one,   and 
apart  from  their  connection  one  with  another,  yet  which, 
taken  altogether,  lead  to  mortal  sin.     Thus  he  who  goes 
on  day  after  day  committing  small  thefts,  though  no  one  of 
these  acts  apart  from  the  rest  would  be  more  than  a  venial 
sin,  would  soon  commit  a  mortal  sin.     That  is,  the  time 
would  come  when  the  matter  of  the  theft,  joined  to  what 
had  been  previously  stolen,  would  be  of  sufficient  import 
ance  to  constitute  matter  for  mortal  sin.        But  this  is 
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quite  consistent  with  what  has  been  stated  above,  viz.,  that 
no  multiplication  of  venial  sins  will  make  a  mortal  sin. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
On  the  Eleventh  Article  :   "The  Resurrection  of  the  Body." 

THE  truths  of  faith  which  have  been  already  explained 
imply  many  duties,  which  are  by  no  means  easy  to  fulfil, 
surrounded  as  we  are  by  so  many  difficulties  and  tempta 
tions.  '  In  order,  then,  to  encourage  our  perseverance  in 
good,  the  Apostles  propose  to  our  belief  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  Articles  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  life.  The  eleventh  Article  refers  to  the  future  con 
dition  of  the  body,  and  the  twelfth  to  that  of  the  soul  and 
body  conjointly.  We  are  thus  taught  that  the  reality  of  a 
future  state,  in  which  we  shall  be  for  ever  rewarded  or 
punished  according  as  we  have  lived,  rests  on  the  same  in 
fallible  certainty  as  all  the  other  articles  of  our  belief.  St 
Paul,  in  particular,  constantly  appealed  to  these  truths,  in 
his  preaching,  and  laid  special  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  resurrection.  He  makes  this  one  doctrine  the  turn 
ing-point  of  our  faith  :  "  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  then  Christ  is  not  risen  again.  And  if  Christ  be  not 
risen  again,  our  preaching  is  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also 
vain"  (1  Cor.  xv.  13,  14).  He  is  not  content  with  pub 
lishing  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  over  and  over 
again ;  it  seems  as  though  he  deemed  it  not  sufficient  to 
make  it  known  as  a  revealed  truth  ;  but  he  shows  us  its 
fitness  by  various  reasonings  and  analogies,  and  goes  on  to 
declare  the  gifts  and  endowments  which  would  belong  to 
the  glorified  bodies  of  the  just.  The  writings  of  this  great 
Apostle  furnish  of  themselves  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
eleventh  Article  of  the  Creed. 

As  by  death  we  mean  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body,  so  by  the  resurrection  we  mean  the  reunion  of 
the  body  and  soul.  We  are  taught  to  believe  the  resur 
rection  of  the  body,  because,  as  the  bo  ly  alone  turns  to 
corruption,  so  it  alone  can  be  said  to  rise  again.  All  will 
rise  again,  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  in  the  same  bodiea 
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in  which  they  have  lived  upon  earth.  "  The  good  will 
awake  to  life  everlasting,  the  wicked  to  reproach  "  (Dan. 
xii.  2).  All,  both  good  and  bad,  will  live  for  ever,  the 
good  for  their  unspeakable  happiness,  the  bad  for  endless 
misery.  "  They  that  have  done  good  things,"  says  St 
John,  "  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  but 
they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  judg 
ment  "  (St  John  v.  29). 

The  whole  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  occupied  with  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  resurrection.  He  proves  the  possibility  of  a  re 
surrection  from  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection.  If  it  be 
impossible  for  the  dead  to  rise  again,  then  Christ  is  not 
risen  again,  and  consequently  the  preaching  of  the  Apos 
tles,  which  is  based  on  this  fact,  is  false.  Nay,  the  denial 
of  the  resurrection  not  only  strikes  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  Christian  religion,  but  destroys  all  morality ;  be 
cause,  if  we  take  away  the  hope  of  the  future,  they  who 
deny  themselves  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  in  the  pursuit 
of  virtue,  would  be  of  all  men  the  most  miserable,  since 
they  would  throw  away  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  time 
without  receiving  any  compensation  in  the  future.  Take 
away  the  hope  of  the  life  to  come,  and  we  should  no  longer 
have  a  motive  for  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  but  the  object  of 
our  life  would  be  summed  up  in  the  maxim,  "  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die."  But  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  being  placed  beyond  the  possi 
bility  of  a  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  numerous  eye-wit- 
neses,  many  of  whom  were  still  living  at  the  time  St 
Paul  wrote,  we  have  a  certain  pledge  that  we  too  shall 
rise  again.  For  as  on  account  of  Adam's  sin  all  men 
die,  so  through  the  merits  of  Christ  all  shall  rise  again. 
To  Him  is  promised  dominion  over  all  His  enemies ;  and 
when  all  others  have  been  subdued,  death  shall  finally  be 
overcome  ;  and  as  from  Adam  we  receive  a  natural  and 
mortal  life,  so  from  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  receive  a  spiritual 
and  immortal  life  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  How  can  that  which  is  corrupted  and 
destroyed  be  restored  to  life  1  Even  as  the  seed  which  is 
buried  in  the  earth  and  dies,  before  it  is  quickened  with  a 
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new  life  and  rises  again  before  our  eyes,  so  shall  our  mortal 
bodies  put  on  immortality  ;  and  then  shall  come  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written,  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory.  0  death,  where  is  thy  victory  1  0  death,  where 
is  thy  sting?"  (1  Cor.  xv.  54.) 

Such  is  the  reasoning  by  which  St  Paul  proves  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection.  The  next  thing  is  to 
examine  in  what  state  we  shall  rise  again.  All  will  rise 
in  the  same  bodies  in  which  they  have  lived,  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  both  in  the  body  and  soul  the  rewards 
or  punishments  which  they  have  deserved  by  their  actions. 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  on  the  last  day  I 
shall  rise  out  of  the  earth,  and  I  shall  be  clothed  again 
with  my  skin,  and  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  my  God  "  (Job 
xix.  25,  26).  If  on  earth  the  bodies  of  some  have  been 
mutilated  or  deformed,  they  will  be  restored  to  their 
natural  integrity  and  perfection  ;  still  the  bodies  of  the 
wicked  will  bear  the  stamp  of  their  vices,  while  those  of 
the  just  will  be  distinguished  by  the  glory  of  their  peniten 
tial  sufferings,  and  the  scars  of  the  martyrs'  wounds  will 
shine  with  particular  brilliancy,  even  as  the  five  Wounds 
of  Christ  Himself.  The  glory  with  which  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  are  invested  will  show  itself  in  their  bodies,  and 
impart  to  them  these  four  gifts  or  endowments  : — 

1.  Impassibility,  by  which  we  mean  that  they  will  be 
henceforth  incapable  of  suffering  :  "  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  death  shall  be  no  more  ;  nor 
mourning,  nor  crying,  nor  sorrow  shall  be  any  more,  for 
the  former  things  are  passed  away  "  (Apoc.  xxi.  4). 

2.  Brightness.     "  They  will  shine  like  stars  for  all  eter 
nity."      The  bodies  of  all  the  blessed  will  be  alike  free 
from  suffering,  but  all  will  not  have  an  equal  brightness. 
For  "  one  is  the  glory  of  the  sun,  another  the  glory  of  the 
moon,  and  another  the  glory  of  the  stars.     For  star  dif- 
fereth  from  star  in  glory.     So  also  is  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.     It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  shall  rise  in  incor- 
ruption  ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  shall  rise  in  glory  " 
(1  Cor.  xv.  41-43). 

3.  Agility.     The  bodies  of  the  just  shall  be  divested  of 
the  impediments  to  their  action  which  now  encompass 
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them.  Without  labour,  without  fatigue,  and  swift  as 
thought,  they  will  be  able  to  pass  from  one  extremity  of 
creation  to  the  other.  "  It  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  shall 
rise  in  power." 

4.  SuUility.  The  bodies  of  the  saints,  like  the  glorified 
Body  of  our  Lord,  shall  become  spiritualised.  They  will 
be  able  to  pass,  as  He  did,  through  closed  doors,  and  will 
not  be  hindered  by  any  of  the  obstacles  which  now  pre 
vent  their  motion  from  one  place  to  another :  "  It  is  sown 
a  natural  body,  it  shall  rise  a  spiritual  body  "  (1  Cor.  xv. 
44).  As  these  glorious  gifts  are  bestowed  on  the  just  in 
recompense  of  their  virtues,  so  we  may  naturally  infer  that 
the  bodies  of  the  wicked  will  be  punished  in  some  corres 
ponding  way.  In  place  of  impassibility,  they  will  be 
endowed  with  a  keen  sensibility  to  pain ;  in  place  of 
brightness,  they  will  be  black  and  terrible  to  behold  ;  and 
in  place  of  agility  and  subtility,  they  will  become  the 
prison-house  of  the  soul,  weighing  down  and  clogging  its 
spiritual  capacities  arid  energies. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

On  the  Twelfth  Article  .  "Life  everlasting."     The  Reward  of  the 
Good  ;  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 

IN  the  last  Article  of  the  Creed,  the  Apostles  teach  us  that 
this  present  life  shall  be  followed  by  another — not  short 
and  transitory,  like  our  life  upon  earth,  but  changeless  and 
eternal — not  mixed  with  good  and  evil,  at  one  time  de 
pressed  by  fear,  and  at  another  full  of  hope,  but  a  life  of  un 
speakable  happiness,  or  of  unutterable  and  endless  misery  : 
"  The  souls  of  the  just  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  the 
torments  of  death  shall  not  touch  them.  In  the  sight 
of  the  unwise  they  seemed  to  die,  and  their  departure  was 
taken  for  misery,  and  their  going  away  from  us  for  utter 
destruction  ;  but  they  are  in  peace  "  (Wisd.  iii.  1-3).  The 
wicked,  on  the  contrary,  "  shall  seek  death  and  shall  not 
find  it  ;  and  they  shall  desire  to  die,  and  death  shall  fly 
fium  them "  (Apoc.  ix.  6).  The  magnificence  of  God  iu 
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rewarding  His  faithful  servants,  and  the  severity  of  His 
justice  in  the  punishment  of  all  who  die  rebels  to  His 
Divine  will,  alike  surpass  our  comprehension  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  a  very  imperfect  way  that  we  can  picture  these 
things  to  our  imagination.  The  blessedness  of  the  just 
has  been  defined  to  be  a  state  made  perfect  by  the  union 
of  all  good  things.  In  the  first  place,  this  happy  state  is 
free  from  all  the  miseries  or  pains  we  endure  in  this  life. 
There  is  no  hunger  or  thirst,  cold  or  heat,  labour  or  weari 
ness,  no  sickness,  no  sorrow,  no  death  :  "  They  shall  no  more 
hunger  nor  thirst,  neither  shall  the  sun  fall  upon  them,  nor 
any  heat.  For  the  Lamb,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne,  shall  rule  them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  the  foun 
tains  of  the  waters  of  life,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes"  (Apoc.  vii.  16,  17).  "They  shall 
enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord"  (St  Matt.  xxv.  21),  "and 
be  filled  with  His  glory"  (Ps.  xvi.  15);  "  they  shall  shine 
like  the  sun  "  (St  Matt.  xiii.  43),  "  and  shall  run  to  and 
fro  like  sparks  among  the  reeds  "  (Wisd.  iii.  7)  ;  "  they 
shall  become  like  the  angels  of  God  "  (St  Matt.  xxii.  30) ; 
"  they  shall  be  inebriated  with  the  plenty  of  God's  house, 
and  shall  drink  of  the  torrent  of  His  pleasure  "  (Ps.  xxxv. 
9).  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  what  things  God  hath  pre 
pared  for  them  that  love  Him  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  9). 

But  though  all  the  saints  are  supremely  happy,  there 
are  various  degrees  in  their  bliss,  corresponding  to  the 
various  degrees  of  merit  which  they  have  acquired  in  this 
life.  Not  only  will  those  who  have  acquired  higher  merit 
be  crowned  with  greater  honour  and  glory,  but  this  glory 
will  be  different  according  to  the  special  and  peculiar 
virtues  which  they  have  practised.  Three  classes  of  the 
saints  in  particular  will  be  distinguished  with  a  character 
istic  lustre — the  Martyrs,  the  Doctors,  and  the  Virgins. 
As  our  Blessed  Saviour  carried  with  Him  the  marks  of 
His  wounds  in  His  glorified  Body  when  He  ascended  into 
heaven,  so  will  the  Martyrs  bear  with  them  the  traces  of 
their  sufferings,  and  the  purple  garments  dyed  in  their 
blood.  A  special  glory  is  promised  to  the  Doctors  by  the 
prophet  Daniel  (xii.  3)  :  "  They  that  are  learned  shall 
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shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that 
instruct  many  to  justice,  as  stars  for  all  eternity."  Of  the 
Virgins  we  are  told  :  "  They  follow  the  Lamb  whither 
soever  He  goeth,  and  sing  a  new  canticle  which  no  other 
can  sing  "  (Apoc.  xiv.).  But  such  is  the  union  and  charity 
which  reigns  among  the  blessed,  that  the  special  privileges 
which  some  enjoy,  and  the  inequality  of  their  glory,  so  far 
from  being  a  subject  of  envy,  become  to  them  a  fresh  cause 
of  joy.  For  they  so  rejoice  in  each  other's  happiness,  and 
in  the  glory  which  it  gives  to  God,  that  the  bliss  they  all 
enjoy  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  the  possession  of  each  one 
in  particular. 

But  the  one  crowning  joy  of  heaven  consists  in  the  sight 
and  possession  of  God  Himself  for  all  eternity.  "  Fear 
not,  I  am  thy  protector,  and  thy  reward  exceeding  great " 
(Gen.  xv.  1).  "  This  is  eternal  life,  to  know  Thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent " 
(St  John  xvii.  3).  Whatever  pleasure  or  whatever  happi 
ness  we  can  possibly  derive  from  all  created  goods,  would 
be  but  so  many  sparks  which  flow  from  the  Divine  bounty. 
In  possessing  God  \ve  possess  the  source  of  all  good,  of  all 
blessings,  of  all  happiness, — the  concentration  and  per 
fection  of  the  innumerable  manifestations  of  beauty  and 
loveliness  which  adorn  His  creatures.  Clothed  with  the 
light  of  glory,  the  blessed  will  so  rejoice  in  God,  and  will 
be  so  closely  united  to  Him,  that  they  will  seem  trans 
formed  into  the  Divine  nature  :  "  We  shall  be  like  to  Him," 
says  St  John,  "  because  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  "  (1  St 
John  iii.  2).  They  will  be  like  God,  not  simply  because 
they  are  created  after  His  image,  but  like  Him  in  His 
glory,  His  beauty,  and  His  happiness.  Just  as  iron  when 
heated  seems  to  lose  its  own  properties  and  to  become  fire, 
so  the  blessed,  inflamed  with  the  fire  of  Divine  love,  will 
become  like  God. 

If  the  justice  of  God  leads  Him  to  reward  His  faithful 
servants  with  such  incomparable  glory,  this  same  justice 
shows  itself  with  terrible  rigour  in  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  They  are  for  ever  shut  out  from  the  light  of  the 
Divine  countenance,  and  weighed  down  in  their  prison  of 
fire  by  the  heavy  curse  which  will  for  ever  press  upon  them. 
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They  are  deprived  of  all  joy  and  all  hope,  and  plunged 
into  a  sea  of  misery ;  they  are  cast  forth  into  utter  dark 
ness,  where  Tuere  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and 
where  no  order  but  everlasting  horror  reigns.  They  are 
tormented  in  fire,  and  cannot  so  much  as  obtain  one  drop 
of  water  to  cool  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  So  terrible  is  the 
state  of  the  lost  souls,  that  we  cannot  understand  the  least 
part  of  it ;  but  the  almighty  power  of  God  and  His  aveng 
ing  justice  will  search  out  the  exact  kind  and  amount  of 
each  one's  guilt,  and  will  proportion  every  one's  punish 
ment  to  his  crimes. 

We  who  live  upon  earth  are  placed  between  these  two 
eternities  ;  we  stand  as  it  were  on  a  narrow  bridge,  with 
heaven  on  one  side  and  hell  on  the  other.  At  present  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  choose  between  the  two.  By  per 
severing  in  a  good  and  virtuous  life  we  are  choosing  heaven  ; 
by  freely  consenting  to  sin  we  are  choosing  hell. 


Seconti. 

ON  CHARITY  AND  THE  COMMANDMENTS. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
On  the  Necessity  and  Nature  of  Charity. 

ET  has  been  shown  how  necessary  faith  is  for  salvation ; 
and  we  have  considered  the  things  we  have  to  believe  as 
they  are  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  But  faith 
alone,  as  the  Catechism  says,  will  not  save  us.  Besides 
believing  in  God,  and  being  united  to  Him  by  the  under 
standing,  we  must  love  Him  and  faithfully  keep  His  com 
mandments;  in  other  words  we  must  be  united  to  Him  by 
the  affections  and  will.  St  Paul  says,  "Though  I  have 
all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  2).  And  St  James 
declares  that  faith  is  perfected  by  works,  that  "  as  the 
body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is 
dead  "  (St  James  ii.  26).  We  read  in  the  Gospels  of  a 
young  man  who  came  and  asked  our  Blessed  Lord  what 
he  should  do  to  have  eternal  life.  Our  Lord  answered  : 
"If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments" 
(St  Matt.  xix.  17)  ;  and  the  first  and  greatest  command 
ment,  He  tells  us  in  another  place,  is,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  with  thy  whole 
soul,  with  thy  whole  mind,  and  with  thy  whole  strength  ; 
and  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh 
bour  as  thyself."  It  is  plain,  then,  that  charity  is  neces 
sary  to  salvation.  We  proceed  to  explain  its  nature. 

In  some  respects  there  is  the  same  connection  between 
charity  and  the  commandments,  as  between  faith  and  the 
Creed.  We  exercise  faith  by  believing  the  articles  of  the 
Creed,  so  we  exercise  charity  by  keeping  the  command- 
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ments.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  whereas  the 
articles  of  the  Creed  can  be  and  are  the  object-matter  of 
faith,  and  faith  only,  the  commandments  may  be  and  are 
the  object-matter  of  other  virtues  besides  charity.  A 
person  may  be  chaste,  honest,  obedient  to  those  set  over 
him,  gentle,  guarded  in  his  language,  and  so  keep  the 
sixth,  seventh,  fifth,  fourth,  and  second  commandments, 
and  yet  be  without  charity.  Such  observance  of  the 
commandments,  it  is  true,  will  profit  nothing,  so  far  as  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  is  concerned  (1  Cor.  viii.  9)  ;  neither 
can  we  keep  the  law  as  a  whole  without  charity, — for 
he  who  offends  in  one  part  becomes  guilty  of  all  (St 
James  ii.  10),  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  law  being  one 
and  the  same  in  all ;— yet,  looking  at  the  commandments 
as  so  many  distinct  precepts,  plainly  we  may  keep  some 
while  we  break  others.  So  that  charity  is  not  necessary 
for  the  observance  of  the  commandments  in  the  same 
sense  that  faith  is  necessary  for  the  accepting  the  articles 
of  the  Creed. 

Charity  is  connected  with  the  commandments  :  1.  As 
their  end.  "  The  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  " 
(1  Tim.  i.  5) ;  for  charity  alone  achieves  that  union  with 
God,  which  all  the  commandments  intend.  2.  As  their 
connecting  principle.  All  the  commandments  aim  at 
charity,  and  are  subordinated  to  it ;  they  are  as  it  were 
bound  together  by  it,  and  so  charity  becomes  "  the  bond 
of  perfection"  (Col.  iii.  14).  3.  As  implying  their  observ 
ance,  and  as  showing  itself  therein.  When  we  love  a 
person,  we  try  to  please  him  ;  and  if  we  love  God,  we 
shall  do  what  He  tells  us,  and  conform  ourselves  to  His 
will  :  "  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments "  (St 
John  xiv.  15).  "  The  love  of  our  neighbour  worketh  no 
evil,  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  "  (Rom.  xiii. 
10).  In  this  way,  other  virtues  spring  out  of  charity,  are 
included  under  it,  and  are  by  it  brought  into  action. 
Thus,  "  charity  is  patient,  is  kind ;  charity  envieth  not, 
dealeth  not  perversely,  is  not  puffed  up.  Is  not  ambitious, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  provoked  to  anger,  thinketh 
no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  with  the 
truth  ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
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things,  endureth  all  things"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  4-7).  We  see, 
then,  how  charity  stands  at  the  head  of  all  other  virtues, — 
how  it  is  their  beginning  and  end, — how  it  commands  them 
all,  embraces  them  all,  directs  them  all  to  God, — gives 
them  all  their  meaning, — is  the  source  of  all  their  merit 
in  the  supernatural  order, — is  not  only  most  necessary,  but 
is  by  itself  sufficient  for  salvation.  Salvation,  says  a  great 
spiritual  writer,  is  shown  to  faith,  prepared  for  hope,  but 
given  to  charity. 

The  word  '  charity '  is  used  in  Holy  Scripture  of  God 
Himself.  "God,"  says  St  John,  "is  charity"  (1  St 
John  iv.  8).  Again,  it  is  attributed  in  a  special  manner 
to  the  third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  who  is  the 
Love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  immediate  effi 
cient  cause  of  love  in  us.  We  are  now  considering  it  as 
denoting  "  that  supernatural  habit  whereby  we  love  God 
above  all  things  for  His  own  sake,  because,  as  such,  He 
infinitely  deserves  our  love,  and  our  neighbour  for  the  love 
of  God." 

1.  It  is  a  supernatural  gift.     It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  our  natural  powers,  neither  can  we  do  anything  to  de 
serve  it.     It  is  bestowed  on  us  without  any  merit  on  our 
part,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ.     "  In  this  is   charity,"    says    St   John,    "  not    as 
though  we   had  loved  God,  but   because  He  hath  first 
loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins"  (1  St  John  iv.    10);   that  is,  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  is  the   source  and  fountain  of  our  love  to   Him. 
And  St  Paul  says,  "  The  charity  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  He  has  given  unto 
us"  (Rom.  iv.  5). 

2.  By  it  we  love  God  above  all  things  for  His  own  sake, 
Its  object  is  God  considered  as  supremely  good,  infinitely 
lovable   in   Himself.     We   may   love   a   person   for   two 
reasons, — either  because  we  appreciate  his  excellence  in 
itself,  or  because  we  have  received,  or  expect  to  receive, 
some  advantage  from  him.     So  we  may  love  God,  either 
because  when  we  think  of  His  perfections,  we  perceive  that 
He  is  beyond  all  other  beings  worthy  of  love ;  or  we  may 
love  Him  for  what  He  has  done  or  will  do  for  us — be- 
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cause  He  has  created  us,  preserved  us,  redeemed  us,  sanc 
tified  us,  bestowed  on  us  countless  blessings,  temporal  and 
{spiritual, — because   in   Him   alone   is   our  happiness,  and 
without '  Him  we  must  be  eternally  miserable.     When  we 
love  God  in  the  former  manner,  we  are  said  to  love  Him 
with  the  love  of  benevolence,  or  friendship ;  when  in  the 
latter,  with  the  love  of  concupiscence,  or  gratitude.     We 
may,  however,   contemplate  God's  acts  to   us,   not  with 
reference  to  the  advantage  we  derive  from  them,  but  as 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  character ;  and  in  this  way 
those  acts  become  the  object  of  the  love  of  friendship. 
"  By  this,"   says  the  Apostle,  "  hath  the  charity  of  God 
appeared  'towards  us,  because  God  hath  sent  His  only- 
be^otten  Son  into  the  world  that  we  may  live  by  Him. 
IiAhis  is  charity ;  not  as  though  we  had  loved  God,  but 
because  He  hath  first  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  a 
propitiation  for  our  sins.   ...  Let  us  therefore  love  God, 
because  God  first  hath  loved  us"  (1  St  John  iv.  9,  10, 
19).     The  love  of  benevolence  and  friendship  alone  is  the 
love  of  charity ;  the  love  of  concupiscence  and  gratitude 
belongs  rather  to  hope,  is  altogether  of  a  lower  order,  is 
intere'stecl,  and  seeks  not  so  much  the  giver  as  his  gifts. 
We  must  not  suppose  from  this  that  such  love  is  in  any 
sense  reprehensible;    for  although  it  arises  out  of  self- 
interest,  it  does  not  put  self  before  God,  but,  by  acknow- 
ledcring  all  happiness  to  be  in  God,  it  virtually  subordi 
nates  self  to  God.     It  is  imperfect  and  insufficient,  because 
it  does  not  love  God  more  than  self,  and  therefore  cannot 
claim  to  belong  to  charity,  which  seeketh  not  her  own,  and 
loves  God  above  all  things.     Neither  is  such  love  incom 
patible  with  the  love  of  charity  ;  for  although  an  act  of 
charity  excludes  self  as  having  God  alone  for  its  object, 
yet  since  charity  and  hope,  as  habits,  coexist,  and  must 
coexist  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  self-interest 
will,  in  a  measure,  be  found  even  in  the  purest  states  of 
self-abnegation. 

Charity  loves  God  for  His  moral  perfections ;  loves  Id 
because  He  is  infinitely  true,  infinitely  just,  infinitely  kind, 
infinitely  merciful,— in  a  word,  infinitely  holy  ;   and    on 
thi«  account,  charity  wishes  God's  name  to  be  glorified 
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now  and  for  ever,  by  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven,  by 
men  on  earth,  and  even  by  the  lost  in  hell,  and  detects 
whatever  is  displeasing  to  Him  or  contrary  to  His  holy 
will. 

3.  Again,  the  love  of  charity  must  be  sovereign,  above 
all  other  loves.  Our  Lord  says,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  with  thy  whole  mind, 
with  thy  whole  soul,  with  thy  whole  strength."  We  may 
look  at  these  words  in  their  substance  as  a  commandment, 
and  in  their  fulness  as  a  counsel.  (1.)  As  a  command 
ment  binding  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  they  mean  that  we 
must  so  prefer  God  to  all  other  things,  ourselves  included, 
as  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  most  dear  to  us, — 
even  our  own  lives, — to  submit  to  any  suffering  rather 
than  forfeit  His  friendship.  (2.)  As  a  commandment 
binding  under  pain  of  venial  sin,  they  mean  that  we  must 
so  love  God  as  to  leave  no  affection  unconsecrated  to  Him. 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  love  nothing  but  God, 
but  that  we  are  to  love  nothing  apart  from  God,  to  have 
no  affection  which  we  cannot  refer  to  God.  (3.)  Again,  we 
may  take  these  words,  with  all  thy  strength,  as  a  counsel 
recommending  us  in  all  things  to  choose  that  which  we 
believe  to  be  most  pleasing  to  God. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  love  of  charity  is  a  prac 
tical  love  ;  it  lies  in  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  will.  It 
is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mere  matter  of  feeling, — a 
tender  emotion  of  the  sensitive  appetite  ;  we  may  experi 
ence  such  in  a  far  greater  degree  for  our  parents,  our 
friends,  than  for  God,  and  so  love  them  more  intensely 
than  God,  and  yet  not  sin  against  charity ;  for  so  long  as 
we  are  prepared  to  give  them  up,  if  God  required  it,  we  do 
not  really  prefer  them  to  Him.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  mere  judgment  of  the  understanding  that  God  is 
the  sovereign  good,  before  all  things  worthy  of  our  love. 
No  one  who  believes  in  God  at  all,  in  his  right  senses, 
could  doubt  this ;  yet  atheism  is  not  the  only  sin  opposed 
to  charity.  The  love  of  charity  is  a  love  of  preference. 
It  is  in  the  will  which  deliberately  chooses  God  before  all 
things,  and  is  determined  to  sacrifice  all  rather  than  offend 
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This,  then,  is  the  nature  of  charity,  and  we  see  that  it 
must  be  lost  by  mortal  sin.  For  the  two  are  directly 
opposed.  The  one  consists  in  turning  to  God,  the  other 
in  turning  away  from  Him.  The  one  puts  God  before  all 
things,  the  other  puts  the  creature  in  the  first  place.  The 
one  seeks  all  its  happiness  in  God,  the  other  in  self : 
"Whosoever  abideth  in  Him  sinneth  not ;  and  whosoever 
sinneth  hath  not  seen  Him  nor  known  Him  "  (1  St  John 
iii.  6).  "Every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God  and  know- 
eth  God"  (1  St  John  iv.  7).  "Whosoever  is  born  of  God, 
committeth  not  sin  :  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of 
God.  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the 
children  of  the  devil"  (1  St  John  iii.  9,  10).  "We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because 
we  love  the  brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  abidetb  in 
death  "  (1  St  John  iii.  14). 

On  the  other  hand,  any  act  of  charity,  however  feeble, 
puts  us  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  our  growth  in  charity  is 
commensurate  with  our  growth  in  grace.  As  long  as  we 
live,  we  may  go  on  growing  in  grace.  So  we  may  increase 
in  charity.  The  habit  becomes  more  and  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  soul,  possesses  it  more,  influences  it  more, 
rules  over  it  more  and  more  completely,  till  the  last 
moment  of  our  life.  While  mortal  sin  kills  charity  at 
once,  venial  sin  impedes  its  growth,  inasmuch  as  no  sinful 
affection  can  be  referred  to  God  ;  and  this  is  what  spiritual 
writers  mean  when  they  say  that  venial  sin  diminishes  the 
fervour  of  charity.  Moreover,  as  venial  sin  leads  to 
mortal  by  fostering  bad  habits,  and  depriving  us  of  special 
graces,  indirectly  even  the  former  may  prove  fatal  to 
charity. 

As   charity    ever    accompanies    sanctifying   grace,*    all 

*  Many  great  theologians  suppose  that  charity  and  sanctifying 
grace  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  that  charity  is  sanctifying 
grace,  and  sanctifying  grace  charity.  For,  as  they  remark,  all  the 
effects  and  characteristics  of  the  former  are  attributed  in  Holy 
Scripture  to  the  latter.  1.  By  grace  we  become  the  eons  of  God  ; 
and  St  John  says  of  charity,  "  Whosoever  loveth  is  born  of  God  " 
(1  Ep.  iv.).  2  By  grace  we  are  made  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God  ;  and  so  of  charity  it  is  said,  "  He  who  loveth  Me,  shall  be 
loved  of  My  Father."  3.  Grace  bestows  spiritual  life,  and  (u  'I.>as 
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the  means  of  grace  are  means  of  charity, — prayer,  the 
Sacraments,  good  works,  deeds  of  penance  done  in  a  state 
of  grace,  acts  of  charity,  even  the  most  feeble.  And  the 
better  to  make  acts  of  this  virtue,  we  should  accustom 
ourselves  to  meditate  upon  God,  His  Being  and  His  attri 
butes,  His  deeds  of  mercy  and  love,  regarded  not  so  much 
as  benefits  to  us,  but  rather  as  manifestations  of  His 
nature.  We  should  think  about  Him  as  He  has  made 
Himself  easy  to  be  thought  about, — incarnate  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  The  will  cannot  act  except  through  the 
understanding  ;  we  cannot  love  a  person  unless  we  know 
him,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  can  know  God  un 
less  we  meditate  upon  His  character,  what  He  is,  and  what 
He  has  done  and  does. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
On  how  often  we  are  bound  to  make  Acts  of  Charity, 

WK  are  bound  to  elicit  an  act  of  charity,  (1),  whenever  we 
have  any  obligation  which  implies  such  an  act.  For  in 
stance,  if  we  were  in  danger  of  dying  without  the  Sacra 
ments  in  a  state  of  sin,  we  should  be  bound  to  make  an 
act  of  perfect  contrition,  which  presupposes  an  act  of 
charity.  (2.)  If,  again,  we  were  under  a  temptation  which 
could  not  be  conquered  without  an  act  of  charity.  (3.)  It 
is  probable  we  are  bound  to  make  an  act  of  charity  at  the 
beginning  of  our  rational  existence,  when  we  are  first  able 
to  appreciate  the  goodness  of  God.  (4  )  And  it  is  still 
more  likely  that  we  are  so  bound  in  the  hour  of  death ;  for 

charity,  "  We  know  that  we  are  translated  from  death  unto  life, 
because  we  love  the  brethren ;  he  who  loveth  not  abideth  in 
death."  4.  Grace  unites  us  to  God  ;  and  "He  who  abideth  in 
charity  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in  him"  (1  St  John  iv.).  5. 
Grace  is  the  principle  of  merit,  and  St  Paul  refers  all  the  virtues 
to  charity  :  "Charity  is  patient,"  &c.  (1  Cor.  xiii.).  6.  Grace  is 
the  ground  of  our  salvation,  the  seed  of  our  future  glory  ;  and  this 
is  the  very  effect  which  St  James  attributes  to  charity  :  "  God 
hath  promised  a  crown  of  life  to  those  that  love  Him."  7.  Sing 
»re  remitted  by  grace  ;  and  our  Lord  says  of  St  Mary  Magdalen, 
'•  Her  sins  which  are  many  are  forgiven,  for  she  hath  loved  much." 
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it  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the  care  we  ought  to  have 
for  our  souls,  to  neglect  so  great  a  means  of  salvation  at 
such  a  time.  (5.)  And  frequently  during  our  lifetime  we 
are  bound  to  make  acts  of  charity,  though  it  is  not  pos 
sible  to  fix  precisely  how  often.  St  Alphonsus  says  we 
should  commit  a  mortal  sin  if  we  neglected  for  a  month 
to  make  an  act  of  charity.  Indeed,  if  we  wish  to  keep  the 
commandments,  if  we  wish  to  keep  alive  in  us  that  virtue 
without  which  we  are  nothing,  we  shall  never  let  a  day 
pass  without  frequently  making  acts  of  love  to  God  ;  and 
such  acts  need  no  special  form  of  words.  Whenever  we 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Jind  sincerely  wish  that  God's  name 
may  be  hallowed  for  the  love  we  bear  Him,  we  make  an 
act  of  perfect  charity.  Nor  do  we  require  words  at  all.  We 
may  elicit  acts  of  charity  by  giving  alms,  by  hearing  Mass, 
or  doing  any  good  work  for  the  love  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
On  the  virtue  of  Charity,  as  exercised  towards  our  neighbour. 

AFTER  our  Lord  had  laid  down  the  first  and  great  com 
mandment  of  the  law,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,"  &c.,  He  added,  "and  the  second  is  like  unto  it; 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  These  two 
precepts  do  not  belong  to  two  distinct  virtues.  They  are 
both  included  under  the  one  virtue  of  charity,  for  the 
motive  of  love  in  both  cases- is  the  same.  When  we  love 
God  by  charity,  we  love  Him,  as  we  have  seen,  for  His 
own  sake ;  when  we  love  our  neighbour  by  charity,  we 
love  him  for  the  sake  of  God.  Hence  the  observance  of 
one  precept  implies  the  observance  of  the  other.  It  is  fit 
ting,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  love  of  our  neighbour  under 
the  virtue  of  charity. 

And,  first,  who  is  our  neighbour  1  When  our  Lord  was 
asked  this  question,  He  replied  in  a  parable,  which  teaches 
us  that  every  man,  no  matter  how  separated  from  us  by 
religion  or  social  position,  is  our  neighbour,  and  to  be  as 
sisted  in  time  of  need.  Our  neighbour,  then,  includes  the 
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whole  human  race  ;  not  only  our  relations  and  friends, 
fellow-countrymen  and  benefactors  ;  not  only  those  of  the 
household  of  faith,  but  the  whole  human  race,— strangers, 
pagans,  infidels,  heretics,  Jews,  as  well  as  Catholics  ;  the 
bad,  as  well  as  the  good  ;  our  enemies,  as  well  as  our 
friends ;  those  who  hate  us,  and  do  us  harm,  as  well  as 
those  who  love  us,  and  do  us  good. 

1.  We  are  bound  to  love  all  men,  because  we  are  bound 
to  love  God.     Our  love  for  God  must  attach  itself  to  all 
who  in  any  degree  participate  in  His  goodness.     And  since 
there  is  no  one  of  whom  we  can  say  with  certainty  that 
he  is  so  utterly  corrupt  as  not  to  retain  a  trace  of  God's 
likeness,  we  are  not  justified  in  excluding  any  one  from 
our  love.      If  we  love  not  so  much  of  Himself  as  God 
shows  us  in  His  creatures,  we  prove  that  we  do  not  love 
God.     "If  any  man    say,   I   love    God,  and  hateth  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar.     For  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
whom  he  seeth,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  seeth  not  1 
And  this  commandment  we  have  from  God,  that  he  who 
loveth  God  love  also  his  brother  "  (1  St  John  iv.  20,  21). 

2.  All  men  are  our  neighbours,  and  deserve  our  love  ; 
for  all  men  are  our  brethren,  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood : 
"  God  hath  made  of  one  all  mankind  to  dwell  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth"   (Acts  xvii.  26).     And  the  voice  of 
nature,  as  well  as  revelation,  cries  out  against  brethren 
quarrelling  ;  and  proclaims  that  it  is  good  that  they  should 
dwell  together  in  unity  (Ps.  cxxxii.  1). 

3.  All  men  have  been  redeemed  in  the  precious  Blood 
of  Jesus  Christ.     There  is  no  one  for  whom  Christ  did  not 
die  ;  no  one  whom  God  does  not  sincerely  wish  to  save. 
But'  if  God  wishes  eternal  happiness  for  every  man,  we 
ought  to  do  so  too.     This  is  St  Paul's  argument :    "  I 
desire,  therefore,  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions, 
and  thanksgivings  be  made  by  men.     For  this  is  good  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour,  who  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.     For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  of  God 
and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  Himself  a  re 
demption  for  all  "  (1  Tii3.  ii.  1-6). 

4.  It  is  in  a  special  sense  the  precept  of  the  Gospel 
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"  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you :  that  ye  love  one 
another,  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another" 
(St  John  xiii.  34).  "  This  is  My  commandment,  that  ye 
love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you"  (xv.  12).  ,  And  that 
our  Lord  included  in  this  love  all  mankind,  enemies  as  well 
as  friends,  we  know  from  His  own  words  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  :  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thy  enemy.  But 
I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  those  that 
hate  you,  arid  pray  for  them  that  persecute  and  calumniate 
you  ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is 
in  heaven,  who  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and  raineth  upon  the  just  and  unjust "  (Matt  v 
43-45). 

The  Apostle  of  love,  St  John,  so  tradition  tells  us,  in 
his  extreme  old  age,  used  to  be  carried  to  the  church  at 
Ephesus,  and  preach  nothing  but,  "  Little  children,  love 
one  another ; "  and  when  he  was  asked  why  he  repeated 
the  same  words  so  often,  he  replied,  "It  is  the  Lord's  com 
mandment,  and  he  who  fulfils  it  has  done  all  he  need." 

We  are  not  only  commanded  to  love  all  mankind  as  our 
neighbour,  but  we  are  admonished  how  we  should  love 
them:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  By 
these  words  we  understand  that  we  are  to  take  the  love 
we  have  for  ourselves  as  the  type  and  example  of  the  love 
we  should  have  for  others.  We  are  to  love  our  neighbours 
as  ourselves ;  that  is,  (1.)  We  are  to  wish  for  our  neighbour 
all  the  good  we  wish  for  ourselves.  (2.)  We  are  to  desire 
good  for  our  neighbour  on  the  same  ground  as  we  desire 
it  for  ourselves.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  self-love 
of  charity  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  self-love  against 
which  spiritual  writers  inveigh.  The  latter  loves  self  for 
the  sake  of  self ;  the  former  loves  self  for  the  sake  of  God. 
The  latter  seeks  pleasure  because  it  is  pleasant ;  the  former 
seeks  even  eternal  happiness  because  it  is  good,  and  because 
God  wills  our  glory.  As  God  is  always  the  end  of  charity, 
even  when  directed  to  our  own  interests,  so  should  He  be 
also  our  end  in  loving  others.  (3.)  We  are  to  have  the 
eame  feeling  of  affection  for  others  as  for  out  selves.  St 
Francis  de  Sales  says,  that  "  if  we  wish  to  keep  the  rules 
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of  evangelical  perfection,  we  ought  not  to  be  content  with 
loving  others  as  ourselves,  we  ought  to  love  them  more 
than  ourselves.  Our  Lord  Himself  has  said,  '  Love  one 
another  as  I  have  loved  you.'  This  is  most  worthy  of 
consideration.  '  Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you,' — 
that  means  more  than  yourselves.  And  as  our  Lord 
always  preferred  us  to  Himself,  and  still  does  so  as  often 
as  we  receive  Him  in  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  making 
Himself  our  food,  so  does  He  wish  that  we  should  have 
such  a  love  for  each  other  that  we  should  always  prefer 
our  neighbour  to  ourselves.  And  as  He  has  done  every 
thing  that  could  be  done  for  us,  except  condemning  Him 
self  to  hell,  which  He  could  not  and  ought  not  to  have 
done,  because  He  could  not  commit  sin,  which  alone  leads 
to  damnation,  so  He  wills,  and  the  rule  of  perfection  re 
quires,  that  we  should  do  all  that  we  can  for  each  other, 
except  losing  our  souls;  short  of  that,  our  friendship  ought 
to  be  so  firm,  cordial,  and  solid,  that  we  should  never 
refuse  to  do  or  suffer  anything  whatever  for  our  neigh 
bours."  * 

Such,  then,  is  the  kind  of  love  we  should  have  for  our 
neighbour  ;  but  it  is  not  meant  that  we  are  to  love  all 
people  alike.  For  some  are  more  nearly  connected  with 
us  than  others,  and  have  special  claims  on  our  affection. 
Thus  love  is  pre-eminently  due  to  a  parent  or  child,  a  hus 
band  or  wife,  a  brother  or  sister  ;  and  our  friends  and 
benefactors  have  titles  to  our  regard  beyond  other  men. 
On  the  duty  of  loving  our  enemies,  we  have  a  distinct 
precept,  which  needs  some  explanation. 

"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thy  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you, 
Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  persecute  and  calumniate  you"  (St 
Matt.  v.  43,  44).  In  these  words  our  Lord  clearly  tells 
us  that  we  are  bound  to  love  our  enemies  in  the  same 
manner  as  men  used  to  say  we  should  love  our  friends, 
that  is,  with  a  real  love.  It  is  not,  then,  sufficient  to  show 
external  signs  of  love.  There  have  been  casuists  who  have 
said  as  much,  but  their  doctrine  was  condemned  by  the 
*  St  Francis  de  Sales,  Conferences,  Conf.  iv. 
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Church.  Love  is  of  the  heart  and  will,  and  not  of  the 
outward  conduct.  If  we  are  ever  so  civil  in  our  manner 
and  words  towards  our  neighbour,  yet  cherish  within  us  a 
feeling  of  hatred  towards  him,  most  assuredly  we  cannot 
be  said  to  love  him.  Nor,  again,  is  it  enough  to  have  no 
ill-will  towards  our  enemy  ;  for  love  is  not  merely  an 
absence  of  hatred,  it  is  in  itself  a  something  positive,  and 
in  the  present  case  implies  a  sincere  wish  for  our  enemies' 
welfare,  for  the  sake  of  God.  We  are  not  indeed  bound  to 
have  the  same  degree  of  personal  liking  for  our  enemies 
as  for  our  friends ;  neither  need  we  treat  them  with  special 
marks  of  affection  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  deal  with  them 
as  fellow-men,  created  and  redeemed  by  the  same  God, 
and  heirs  of  the  same  hope. 

We  sin,  then,  against  our  Lord's  command  when  we 
entertain  dislike,  malice,  hatred,  and  desire  of  revenge, — 
when  we  rejoice  at  our  enemy's  discomfiture,  or  are  sorry 
at  his  success — when  we  will  not  forgive  him,  or  prevent  a 
reconciliation — when  we  refuse  him  help  in  time  of  need, 
which  we  might  and  would  supply  were  he  not  an  enemy, 
— when  we  will  not  pray  for  him,  or  have  any  dealings 
with  him  in  the  common  business  of  life.  In  all  such 
ways  we  may  easily  fall  into  grievous  sin,  and  prepare  for 
ourselves  certain  condemnation :  "  For  if  ye  will  not  forgive 
men,  neither  will  your  Heavenly  Father  forgive  you  your 
offences"  (St  Matt.  vi.  15).  "  And  with  what  judgment 
ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged,  and  with  what  measure  ye 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again  "  (vii.  2). 

The  love  of  charity  comprehends  the  body  as  well  as 
the  soul,  both  in  our  own  and  our  neighbours'  case.  Foi 
the  body,  as  well  as  the  soul,  has  received  immeasurable 
dignity  from  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  And  this 
truth  is  the  ground  of  the  distinctive  reverence  with  which 
Christianity  teaches  us  to  treat  the  body.  The  heathen 
looked  on  the  body  as  the  prison  of  the  soul,  and  as  essen 
tially  defiling;  but  the  Christian  knows  that  a  body  is  part 
of  the  nature  of  Him  who  is  Purity  itself,  and  longs  for 
the  time  when  the  body  shall  minister  to,  and  share  in, 
the  glory  of  the  soul.  "  For  if  the  body  is  sown  in  corruj>- 
tion,  it  shall  rise  in  incorruption.  If  it  is  sown  in  dis- 
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honour,  it  shall  rise  in  glory.  If  it  is  sown  in  weakness, 
it  shall  rise  in  power.  If  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  shall 
rise  a  spiritual  body.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality" 
(1  Cor.  xv.  42-44).  "  And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  re 
form  the  body  of  our  lowliness,  made  like  to  the  body  of 
His  glory,  according  to  the  operation  whereby  He  is  able 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself"  (Philip,  iii.  21). 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 
On  the  Spiritual  and  Corporal  Works  of  Mercy. 

CHARITY,  as  it  tends  to  the  relief  of  soul  and  body,  will 
show  itself  in  what  are  called  the  spiritual  and  corporal 
works  of  mercy.  The  former  are :  1.  To  convert  the 
sinner;  2.  To  instruct  the  ignorant;  3.  To  counsel  the 
doubtful;  4.  To  comfort  the  sorrowful;  5.  To  bear  wrongs 
patiently;  6  To  forgive  injuries;  7.  To  pray  for  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

The  latter  are:  1.  To  feed  the  hungry;  2.  To  give 
drink  to  the  thirsty  ;  3.  To  clothe  the  naked  ;  4.  To  har 
bour  the  harbourless ;  5.  To  visit  the  sick  ;  6.  To  visit  the 
imprisoned ;  7.  To  bury  the  dead. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  speak  o*  these  works  of  mercy 
in  detail.  We  may  estimate  their  overwhelming  import 
ance  by  this  consideration  alone, — that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  brings  forward  the  performance  or  neglect  of  them 
as  the  ground  of  our  acceptance  or  rejection  at  the  last 
day.  The  corporal  deeds  of  mercy  are  mentioned  by  name ; 
the  spiritual  are  implied. 

"  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  His  majesty,  ana 
ail  the  angels  with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit  on  the  seat  of 
His  majesty ;  and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered  together 
before  Him,  and  He  shall  separate  them  from  one  another, 
even  as  the  shepherd  separateth  the  sheep  from  the  goats ; 
and  He  shall  set  the  sheep  on  His  right  hand,  but  the 
goats  on  His  left.  Then  shall  the  King  say  to  them  that 
shall  be  on  His  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father, 
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possess  you  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda 
tion  of  the  world.  For  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  Me  to 
eat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  Me  to  drink  :  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  Me  in  :  naked,  and  ye  covered  Me  : 
sick,  and  ye  visited  Me :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  to 
Me.  Then  shall  the  just  answer  Him,  saying,  Lord,  when 
did  we  see  Thee  hungry,  and  fed  Thee ;  thirsty,  and  gave 
Thee  drink ;  and  when  did  we  see  Thee  a  stranger,  and 
took  Thee  in ;  or  naked,  and  covered  Thee  ;  or  when  did 
we  see  Thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  to  Thee  1  And 
the  King  answering,  shall  say  to  them,  Amen  I  say  to  you, 
as  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these  My  least  brethren 
you  did  it  to  Me. 

"  Then  shall  He  say  to  them  also  that  shall  be  on  His 
left  hand,  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire 
irhieh  was  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  For  I 
<vas  hungry,  and  ye  gave  Me  not  to  eat :  I  was  thirsty ;  and 
ye  gave  Me  not  to  drink.  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
Me  not  in  :  naked,  and  ye  covered  Me  not :  sick  and  in 
prison,  and  ye  did  not  visit  Me.  Then  they  also  shall 
answer  Him  saying :  Lord,  when  did  we  see  Thee  hungry, 
or  thirsty,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison, 
and  did  not  minister  to  Thee  ?  Then  shall  He  answer 
them  saying,  Amen  I  say  to  you,  as  long  as  ye  did  it  not 
to  one  of  these  least,  neither  did  ye  do  it  to  Me.  And 
these  shall  go  into  everlasting  punishment :  but  the  just 
into  life  everlasting"  (St  Matt.  xxv.  31-46). 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  charity,  it  remains  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  almsgiving,  and  fraternal  correction. 
Alms  in  its  widest  signification  would  include  any  work 
of  mercy,  spiritual  or  corporal— any  help  we  can  render 
pur  neighbour ,  but,  in  its  narrower  and  more  usual  sense, 
it  means  only  that  succour  which  we  supply  out  of  our 
worldly  goods.  It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  it  is  here 
spoken  of. 

It  is  a  bounden  duty  for  all  who  have  it  in  their  powei 
to  give  alms.  Holy  Scripture  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt 
this  for  a  moment. 

"  He  that  hath  the  substance  of  this  world,  and  shall 
see  his  brother  in  need,  and  shall  shut  up  his  bowels  from 
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him  :  how  doth  the  charity  of  God  abide  in  him  ? "  (1  John 
iii.  17.)  God  threatens  those  who  neglect  this  duty,  Avhereaa 
those  who  fulfil  it  He  promises  abundantly  to  reward. 

"  Son,  defraud  not  the  poor  of  alms,  and  turn  not  away 
thy  eyes  from  the  poor.  For  the  prayer  of  him  that  curseth 
thee  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  shall  be  heard :  for  He  that 
made  him  will  hear  him"  (Eccl.  iv.  1,  6). 

"  Help  the  poor  because  of  the  commandment,  send  him 
not  away  empty  because  of  his  poverty  "  (xxix.  1 2) . 

"  Shut  up  alms  in  the  heart  of  the  poor,  and  it  shall 
obtain  help  for  thee  against  all  evil"  (v.  15). 

"  There  shall  not  be  wanting  poor  in  the  land  of  thy 
habitation,  therefore  I  command  thee  to  open  thy  hand 
to  thy  poor  and  needy  brother"  (Deut.  xv.  11). 

"  Give  alms  out  of  thy  substance,  and  turn  not  away 
thy  face  from  any  poor  man,  for  so  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  the  face  of  the  Lord  shall  not  be  turned  away  from 
thee.  According  to  thy  ability,  be  merciful ;  if  thou  hast 
much,  give  abundantly  ;  if  thou  hast  little,  take  care  even 
so  to  bestow  willingly  a  little.  For  thus  thou  storest  up 
to  thyself  a  good  reward  for  the  day  of  necessity.  For 
alms  deliver  from  all  sin  and  from  death,  and  will  not 
suffer  the  soul  to  go  into  darkness.  Alms  shall  be  a  great 
confidence  before  the  Most  High  God"  (Tob.  iv.  7-12). 

"  Give  alms ;  and  behold  all  things  are  clean  unto  you  " 
(St  Luke  xi.  41). 

The  extent  of  the  duty  is  determined  by  the  urgency  of 
the  distressed  case.  Where  a  person  would  die  unless  im 
mediately  relieved,  we  should  be  bound  to  give  even  to  the 
extent  of  depriving  ourselves  of  all  but  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life.  In  a  less  urgent  but  pressing  case,  we  are  bound 
to  retrench  more  or  less  upon  our  comforts.  In  ordinary 
cases  of  poverty,  we  should  give  that  which  remains  after 
reserving  to  ourselves  a  sufficiency  for  our  state  of  life. 

Certain  dispositions  must  accompany  almsgiving  in  order 
to  make  it  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  must  give 
humbly,  without  ostentation,  for  God,  and  not  for  man. 
"  When  thou  dost  an  almsdeed,  sound  not  a  trumpet  before 
thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
streets  that  they  may  be  honoured  by  men.  Amen  I  say 
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unto  you,  they  have  received  their  reward.  But  when  thou 
dost  an  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doth.  That  thy  alms  may  be  in  secret,  and  thy 
Father  who  seeth  in  secret  will  repay  thee  "  (St  Matt  vi. 
2-4).  We  must  give  justly,  taking  care  that  what  we  give 
is  our  own.  We  are  bidden,  too,  to  give  cheerfully  ;  "  not 
with  sadness  or  of  necessity  :  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver  "  (2  Cor.  ix.  7). 

Fraternal  Correction.  Fraternal  correction  is  reproof 
administered  to  our  brother  with  a  view  to  his  spiritual 
advantage.  Superiors  are  bound  in  justice  to  rebuke  the 
faults  of  those  committed  to  their  care.  And  charity,  as  it 
bids  each  to  desire,  and  practically  seek,  his  brother's  wel 
fare,  makes  it  incumbent  on  each  to  admonish  a  brother, 
when  by  so  doing  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  will  pre 
vent  an  injury  to  his  soul. 

Nevertheless,  in  practising  this  duty,  great  circumspec 
tion  is  required.  (1.)  We  must  see  that  we  are  really  ac 
tuated  by  a  spirit  of  charity  ;  that  our  aim  is  our  brother's 
good,  and  not  the  gratification  of  any  bad  feeling,  dislike, 
jealousy,  or  pride.  (2.)  We  must  exercise  great  prudence 
in  the  mode  of  administering  the  reproof.  We  must  speak 
with  humility  and  gentleness.  The  character  of  the  person 
must  be  taken  into  account.  We  should  not  rebuke  in  the 
same  manner  an  equal  and  an  inferior,  and  one  much  older 
than  ourselves,  or  occupying  a  higher  position.  Indeed, 
we  can  only  be  called  on  in  very  extraordinary  cases  to 
rebuke  those  above  us.  We  must  choose  our  time  and 
place  discreetly,  so  as  to  avoid  scandal,  needless  provoca 
tion,  or  damage  of  our  neighbour's  character. 

We  are  dispensed  from  the  duty  of  fraternal  correction  : 

1.  Whenever  we  are  not  sure  of  the  fault.     In  such  a 
case  we  should  be  more  likely  to  do  harm  by  misjudgment, 
than  good  by  admonition. 

2.  When  we  have  reason  to  think  that  our  reproof  will 
produce  no  amendment ;  and  this  is  often  the  case.    There 
are  a  number  of  persons  who,  the  more  they  are  spoken 
to,  the  more  they  sin  ;  who  are  provoked  to  sin  by  the  very 
fact  of  being  told  of  their  faults. 

3.  Again,  we  are  iiot  bound  to  reprove  our  neighboui 
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when  our  own  safety  or  well-being  would  be  endangered  to 
any  great  extent.  It  would  be  a  very  noble  and  meritori 
ous  act  to  assist  our  neighbour  in  such  a  case  ;  but  charity- 
does  not  ordinarily  require  it  of  us  under  pain  of  sin. 


CHAPTER  XTJV. 
Ou  the  Law  of  God  :  its  nature  ;  its  different  kinds. 

HAVING  spoken  of  charity,  the  next  thing  is  to  speak  oi 
the  Commandments.  For  the  way  in  which  charity  ia 
shown  is  in  keeping  the  Commandments.  For  "  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law  '•'  (Rom.  xiii.  10).  Our  Lord  Him 
self  makes  it  the  proof  of  charity  :  "  If  you  love  Me/'^He 
says,  "keep  My  commandments"  (St  Johnxiv.  15);  and  just 
after  He  says  again  :  "  He  who  has  My  commands  and  ob 
serves  them,  he  it  is  who  loves  Me."  Charity  is  to  be  the 
motive  which  influences  us,  and  it  is  to  influence  us  not 
only  inwardly  but  in  our  outward  actions.  So  St  John 
says  :  "  Let  us  not  love  in  word  nor  in  tongue,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth  "  (1  St  John  iii.  18).  The  reason  of  this  ia 
clear ;  for  what  can  be  more  acceptable  to  any  one  than  to 
do  his  will  ?  Now,  what  is  the  law  of  God  but  the  ex 
pression  of  His  will  as  to  how  our  lives  and  actions  are  to 
be  conducted  1  We  are  taught  in  the  first  page  of  the  Cate 
chism  that  the  end  for  which  God  made  us  is  "  to  know 
Him,  love  Him,  and  serve  Him."  How  can  we  serve  Him 
but  by  submitting  our  will  to  His,— that  is,  by  observing 
those  commandments  which  He  has  given  us  ? 

Since,  then,  the  principal  means  by  which  charity  is 
manifested  is  by  observing  the  laws  of  God,  it  is  necessary 
to  the  complete  understanding  of  the  subject  that  it  should 
be  precisely  explained  what  is  meant  by  the  Law  of  God, 
and  by  the  terms  eternal  law,  moral  law,  natural  law,  and 
the  rest. 

A  law  means  a  rule  to  guide  men  in  their  actions,  and 
which,  being  imposed  by  a  superior,  they  are  under  an  ob 
ligation  to  follow.  Thus  when  the  government  of  a  country 
makes  a  law  on  any  subject,  it  means  that  it  publishes  a 
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rule  which  men  are  required  to  follow  on  that  subject. 
God,  as  our  Sovereign  Lord,  has  a  right  to  our  obedience 
whenever  He  expresses  His  will.  And  so  the  manifesta 
tion  of  His  will  becomes  a  law  to  us.  It  is  an  external 
rule  by  which  our  actions  are  to  be  guided. 

But  we  must  here  distinguish  between  the  moral  law  and 
positive  law,  or  positive  precepts.  There  are  some  things 
which  God  has  seen  good  to  enjoin  or  forbid  to  particular 
persons  or  nations,  but  which  do  not  apply  to  others.  Thus 
He  gave  a  positive  command  to  Abraham  to  offer  up  his  son. 
He  gave  a  code  of  laws  to  the  children  of  Israel  concern 
ing  the  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  with  which  He  was  to  be 
worshipped  in  the  Desert  and  in  the  Promised  Land. 
Abraham  and  the  children  of  Israel  would  have  committed 
sin  if  they  had  disobeyed  these  commands,  but  we  commit 
no  sin  by  not  doing  the  same  things,  because  these  were 
positive  precepts  given  to  those  particular  persons,  and  not 
to  all  men  everywhere.  This  is  an  example  of  the  positive 
law  of  God.  By  the  moral  law  is  meant  the  law  of  right 
and  wrong.  It  is  called  the  moral  law  because  it  is  the 
rule  given  by  God  to  guide  men  in  their  life  and  actions 
(mores),  so  that  they  may  know  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad. 
It  differs  from  the  positive  law,  because  it  is  given  not  to 
particular  men,  but  it  is  given  to  all  men.  For  God  has 
created  all  men  for  the  same  end,  and  given  them  the  same 
nature,  and  therefore  the  same  things  are  right  and  wrong 
for  all. 

From  this  we  may  understand  why  the  moral  law  is 
sometimes  called  the  eternal  law.  For  it  is  not,  like  a  posi 
tive  law,  intended  to  bind  some  persons,  or  for  a  parti 
cular  time,  but  it  is  intended  for  all  persons  and  all  times. 
It  is  based,  too,  on  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
is  like  God,  eternal.  God  is  essentially  and  unchangeably 
good,  and  therefore  the  law  that  He  lays  upon  all  men 
must  be  holy  and  good  too.  Nor  can  it  ever  change  or  be 
done  away  with. 

There  is  another  distinction  of  the  law  of  God  into  the 
natural  and  the  revealed  law,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
it  can  become  known  to  us.  God's  will  is  the  law  of  His 
creatures.  No  matter  in  what  way  it  comes  to  be  known. 
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— whether  by  the  deductions  of  our  own  reason,  or  by  par 
ticular  revelation,  or  by  the  teaching  of  men  or  angels  sent 
by  God,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or  in  whatever 
other  way, — when  once  we  know  that  it  is  the  will  of  God, 
it  becomes  a  law  to  us.  Now,  no  positive  law  could  be 
discovered  by  us  without  a  revelation  from  heaven.  But 
the  moral  law,  besides  being  revealed,  might  become  known 
by  its  being  seen  in  the  works  of  God, — that  is,  in  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  world.  For,  as  we  are  able 
to  understand  the  design  for  which  different  things  have 
been  made  by  men,  merely  by  observing  what  the  things  are 
best  fitted  for,  and  what  uses  they  serve,  in  the  same  way 
the  end  and  design  which  God  had  in  making  us  and  the 
world  as  He  has  made  them,  are  visible  in  the  very  nature 
of  things.  And  this  will  or  design  of  God,  discoverable  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  natural 
law.  It  is  the  moral  law  seen  in  the  natural  world. 

Now,  as  God  has  given  to  every  man  the  faculty  of 
reason,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "  the  light  of  nature,v 
uo  man  is  left  in  utter  ignorance  of  God  and  His  will. 
Man  can  obtain  from  the  exercise  of  his  own  reason  some 
glimpses  of  God's  will.  "  God  has  not  left  Himself  with 
out  testimony"  (Acts  xiv.  16),  even  among  the  heathen, 
who,  if  they  do  not  possess  full  light  and  knowledge,  may 
yet,  as  St  Paul  reminded  the  Athenians,  "  feel  after  Him 
or  find  Him  "  (Acts  xvii.  27).  "  For  when  the  Gentiles," 
he  says  again  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15),  "  who  have  not  the  law, 
do  by  nature,  those  things  that  are  of  the  law,  these,  not 
having  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves  :  who  show  the 
works  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience 
bearing  witness  to  them."  This  same  "  light  of  nature,"  or 
participation  of  the  eternal  law  in  the  mind  of  man,  is  re 
ferred  to  in  the  Psalm,  which  says,  "  The  light  of  Thy 
countenance,  O  Lord,  is  signed  upon  us  "  (Ps.  iv.).  It  is 
because  we  in  this  w;iy  possess,  each  of  us,  some  light  to 
guide  us  to  what  is  right,  that  no  man  can  plead  entire 
ignorance  of  right  and  wrong.  And  so  we  find  the  obliga 
tions  of  the  natural  law  respected,  for  the  most  part,  even 
in  heathen  nations. 

Yet,  though  the  moral  law  may  be  discovered  by  the 
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light  of  nature,  God  lias  never  actually  left  the  world  with 
this  light  only  to  guide  it.  On  the  contrary,  He  not  only 
revealed  it  to  the  first  man,  from  whom  it  was  handed 
down  to  his  descendants,  but,  as  it  became  obscured  by  the 
corruption  and  wickedness  of  mankind,  He  again  and  again 
renewed  it.  Particular  revelations  were  made  to  the  patri 
archs,  and  it  was  renewed  to  the  Israelites  with  circum 
stances  of  special  solemnity,  in  order  to  move  them  to  a 
careful  observance  of  it.  After  this,  when  the  prophets 
were  sent  by  God  to  His  rebellious  people,  it  was  for  the 
most  part  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  the  moral  law. 
Lastly,  "  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spoke  in  past  times  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son  "  (Heb.  i.).  What 
ever,  then,  has  been  made  known  to  men  at  any  time  by 
revelation  is  called  the  revealed  law. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Of  Conscience,  and  the  different  kinds  of  Conscience. 

WE  have  seen  that  God  has  never  left  man  without  the 
guidance  of  His  law,  "  to  be  a  lamp  to  our  feet,  and  a  light 
to  our  paths."  But  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  law  that  it 
binds  and  obliges  those  who  are  subject  to  it  And  the 
better  to  enable  us  to  obey  His  law,  God  has  furnished  ua 
with  a  sort  of  inward  sense  or  faculty,  by  which  we  can 
judge  how  far  and  in  what  cases  the  law  is  binding  on  our 
selves.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  conscience,  which  is  an 
act  of  our  judgment  dictating  in  each  particular  case  what 
we  ought  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  in  order  to  act  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  God. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  conscience 
is,  because  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  the  law  of 
reason,  or  the  light  of  nature,  whereas  it  is  not  the  light, 
but  rather  the  eye,  which  measures  and  takes  in  the  light. 
It  is  not  the  law  ;  for  a  law  is  an  external  rule,  which 
does  not  alter  ;  but  conscience  is  the  application  o^the  law 
to  our  own  particular  case,  and  therefore  it  binds  us  more 
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or  less,  or  not  at  all,  according  to  circumstances.  Con 
science,  as  the  word  implies,  is  our  inward  sense  of  the 
obligation  of  a  law  in  our  own  case. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  distinctions  that  are  made 
about  conscience,  as,  for  instance,  into  a  right  or  true  con 
science,  and  an  erroneous  or  false  one.  A  true  conscience 
is  one  whose  dictates  are  in  real  conformity  with  the  law 
of  God  ;  whereas,  if  from  any  cause  a  man's  conscience  is 
only  in  apparent  conformity,  his  conscience  is  false.  What 
ought  a  man  to  do  whose  conscience  is  false?  Ought  he 
to  follow  it  or  not?  So  long  as  his  conscience  really 
dictates  certain  things  to  be  right,  and  he  has  no  suspi 
cion  that  his  conscience  is  an  erroneous  one,  he  ought  to 
follow  it.  "  Invincible  ignorance,  genuine  uprightness," 
says  an  able  spiritual  writer,  "  exculpates  those  who  in 
considerately  transgress  some  point  of  the  Divine  law,  be 
cause  conscience  does  not  represent  to  them  the  obligation 
of  that  law.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  St  Bernard  says 
that  a  wide  conscience  often  saves  those  that  deserve  to  be 
damned, — that  is,  whose  actions  are  in  themselves  worthy 
of  eternal  punishment, — because  the  conscience  of  ignorant, 
ill-instructed  persons  often  does  not  suggest  to  them  that 
the  law  they  transgress  is  obligatory  upon  them."  We 
never  commit  sin,  therefore,  because  we  follow  our  con 
science  ;  but  we  may  commit  sin  because,  having  a  suspi 
cion  that  our  conscience  is  a  false  one,  we  do  not  inform 
and  regulate  our  conscience.  Just  as  a  man  carries  a 
watch  about  with  him  to  enable  him  to  be  punctual  in  his 
engagements,  and  follows  hour  by  hour  the  monitions  of 
this  little  regulator  of  his  conduct.  Yet  he  does  not  forget 
all  the  while  that  it  may  have  got  somewhat  out  of  order, 
and  so,  in  case  of  any  suspicion  of  error,  he  takes  care  to 
regulate  it  by  the  true  time.  So,  in  preparing  for  con 
fession,  we  are  directed  not  merely  to  examine  our  con 
science,  since  whatever  has  not  been  in  accordance  with  its 
dictates  must  be  wrong,  for  whatever  "  is  not  of  faith  is 
sin  "  (Rom.  xiv.  23) ;  but  it  is  added,  that  we  are  to  examine 
it  by  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Six  Precepts  of  the 
Church,  intimating  the  duty  of  seeing  that  our  conscience 
itself  is  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  God,  or  is  a  true  one. 
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There  is  another  distinction  made  between  a  doubtful 
and  a  certain  conscience,  and,  lastly,  a  so-upuloits  conscience. 
This  is  a  distinction  made  not  according  as  the  conscience 
is  well  or  ill  instructed,  but  according  as  it  dictates  what 
we  are  to  do  obscurely,  or  clearly  and  unhesitatingly.  Thus 
a  doubtful  conscience  is  one  which  is  not  clear  and  positive 
in  its  monitions,  so  that  we  hesitate  in  determining  what 
we  ought  to  do.  A  certain  conscience,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  one  that  is  clear  and  absolute  in  its  dictates,  so  that  in 
obeying  it  we  are  morally  certain  that  we  are  right.  Moral 
certainty  means  such  a  certainty  as  prudent  and  enlightened 
men  would  think  it  reasonable  to  act  upon  in  matters  of 
importance.  It  is  the  highest  sort  of  certainty  we  can 
ordinarily  attain  to  in  matters  of  daily  life  and  conduct.  A 
man  whose  conscience  is  doubtful  ought  to  try  to  make  it 
certain  by  seeking  for  direction  on  doubtful  points.  A 
scrupulous  conscience  may  be  best  described  as  a  diseased 
conscience.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  timorous  or 
tender  conscience,  which  is  one  that  is  keenly  fearful  of 
transgressing  the  law  of  God,  even  in  small  things.  But  a 
scrupulous  conscience  gives  an  undue  prominence  to  certain 
points  of  little  or  no  consequence,  while  it  is  not  unfre 
quently  lax  and  careless  about  more  important  things.  It 
is  generally  found  in  persons  of  weak  judgment  aud  those 
Buffering  from  nervousness. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
On  the  Decalogue  aud  its  Obligation. 

IT  has  been  shown  that  God's  will  is  to  be  the  external 
rule  by  which  our  life  and  conduct  is  to  be  guided,  and 
that  He  has  given  us  a  conscience  to  enforce  our  obedience. 
It  has  been  explained,  too,  that  this  obedience  is  due  to 
God's  will,  however  manifested.  But  the  most  complete 
and  formal  manifestation  of  God's  will  was  delivered  to  the 
children  of  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  Decalogue.  The 
word  "  Decalogue  "  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  and 
^d. signifies  ten  sayings,  or  sentences,  because  the  law  which 
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God  gave  by  Moses  has  been  divided  into  Ten  Command 
ments. 

But  here  the  question  may  be  asked,  Since  these  Com 
mandments  were  given  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
formed  part  of  the  old  law,  what  have  we  to  do  with  them? 
— "  we  who  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace " 
(Rom.  vi.  14).  For  Christ  came  to  make  the  new  cove 
nant  with  man  that  was  prophesied  of  by  Jeremias  (ch. 
xxxi.),  and  to  establish  that  new  law  which  St  Paul  teaches 
us  was  to  differ  from  the  old  law,  because  it  was  to  be 
written  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly  tables  of 
the  heart  (Heb.  viii.  10). 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  we  are  not  bound  by  the  law 
given  to  Moses ;  for  a  great  deal  of  that  law  consisted  of 
positive  precepts,  which  were  given  to  the  children  of 
Israel  in  particular,  and  for  a  time  only.  Our  Lord  says, 
indeed,  that  He  did  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the 
law  (St  Matt.  v.  17).  But  we  must  understand  how  He 
fulfilled  it.  The  Jews'  law,  or  law  of  Moses,  consisted 
of  three  different  parts :  the  moral  law,  the  ceremonial  law, 
and  the  political  or  judicial.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these 
parts,  and  how  it  was  fulfilled. 

The  political  or  judicial  part  regarded  the  present  state 
of  the  Israelites  in  their  passage  through  the  Desert,  and 
their  settlement  in  the  Promised  Land.  This  part  of  the 
law  had  been  fulfilled  while  the  Jewish  people  were  under 
their  own  government ;  but  now  that  the  sceptre  had  passed 
from  Judah,  because  the  Messias  was  come,  its  fulfilment 
was  completed,  and  so  it  passed  away.  Though  indeed 
this  too  was  in  a  measure  typical  of  the  Christian  Church, 
inasmuch  as  the  temporal  government  of  God's  chosen 
people  foreshadowed  the  government  of  Christ's  kingdom 
upon  earth,  and  the  temporal  rewards  and  punishments, 
which  hold  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
adumbrated  the  eternal  ones  which  are  held  out  to  Chris 
tians  (Matt.  v.  21). 

The  second  part  of  the  Jewish  law  was  the  ceremonial. 
Now  the  very  nature  and  end  of  this  part  was  "  to  be  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come  "  (Heb.  x.  1).  There  could, 
therefore,  be  no  more  complete  fulfilment  of  this  part  thai) 
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by  the  coming  of  the  things  that  were  foreshadowed.  St 
Paul,  speaking  of  the  law,  says  that  it  was  "our  peda 
gogue  to  bring  us  to  Christ "  (Gal.  iii.  24).  And  he  teaches 
us  that  having  done  this,  it  had  fulfilled  the  work  in  the 
scheme  of  God's  providence  for  which  it  had  been  ordained. 
And  so  when  our  Lord  said  that  He  had  come  to  fulfil  the 
law,  He  fulfilled  this  part  by  the  giving  those  spiritual 
blessings  which  were  typified  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  law. 
The  third  part  was  the  moral  law,  which,  as  already 
explained,  is  eternal  in  its  nature.  This,  therefore,  did  not 
apply  to  the  Jews  only,  but  to  all  men,  everywhere,  and  iu 
every  age  of  the  world.  Now,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
with  one  trifling  exception,  to  be  explained  in  its  proper 
place,  do  not  contain  any  positive  precepts,  but  are  the 
most  complete  and  formal  enunciation  of  the  moral  law 
which  God  has  given  us,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  our 
Lord  confirmed  them  as  part  of  the  New  Covenant  or  Law, 
and  made  their  observance  a  condition  of  salvation  :  "  If 
thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  Commandments  "  (St 
Matt.  xix.  17).  He  came  to  fulfil  this  part  of  the  law  by 
explaining  the  full  meaning  of  the  Commandments  ;  by 
teaching  men  to  keep  them,  not  only  in  the  letter,  but  in 
the  spirit ;  not  as  the  commands  of  a  Master,  but  as  those 
of  a  Father ;  and,  lastly,  by  giving  grace  to  keep  them  in 
this  more  perfect  way.  So  that,  while  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  bound  by  this  part  of  the  law,  it  is  also  most  certain, 
as  the  Roman  Catechism  says,  "  that  we  are  not  therefore 
bound  to  obey  it  because  it  was  given  to  Moses,  but  be 
cause  it  has  been  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  and 
has  been  confirmed  and  explained  by  Christ  our  Lord." 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

On  the  History  and  Division  of  the  Commandments. 

THE  Commandments  were  given,  as  the  Catechism  says,  by 
God  himself  in  the  old  law.  The  circumstances  were 
these  : — In  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  after  the 
children  of  Israel  left  Egypt,  they  removed  their  encamp- 
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ment  from  Raphidim,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the  wil 
derness  of  Sinai,  over  against  the  mountain.  Moses  was 
called  by  God  to  go  up  the  mountain,  and  was  there  in 
structed  to  prepare  the  people  for  receiving  the  law.  They 
were  to  sanctify  themselves  and  wash  their  garments,  and 
certain  limits  were  set  round  the  mountain  beyond  which 
no  one,  either  man  or  beast,  was  to  approach,  or  he  would 
suffer  instant  death.  After  they  had  prepared  themselves 
for  three  days,  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  "  behold 
thunders  began  to  be  heard  and  lightning  to  flash,  and  a 
very  thick  cloud  to  cover  the  mount,  and  the  noise  of  the 
trumpet  sounded  exceeding  loud,  and  the  people  that  waa 
in  the  camp  feared."  Afterwards  "  the  sound  of  the  trum 
pet  grew  louder  and  louder,"  and  all  Mount  Sinai  was  on 
a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  was  come  down  upon  it  in  fire  ; 
"  and  all  the  mount  was  terrible."  Then  it  was  that  God 
spoke  to  the  people  the  Ten  Commandments.  "  And  all 
the  people,"  it  is  said,  "  saw  the  voices  and  the  flames,  and 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  mount  smoking ;  and, 
being  terrified  and  struck  with  fear,  they  stood  afar  off, 
saying  to  Moses,  Speak  thou  to  us,  and  we  will  hear.  Let 
not  the  Lord  speak  to  us,  lest  we  die "  (Exod.  xx.). 
Moses  then  entered  into  the  cloud,  and  there  received  from 
God  the  whole  Jewish  law  in  detail,  and  likewise  the  two 
stone  Tables  of  Testimony  written  with  the  finger  of  God. 
These  two  tables  were,  indeed,  broken  by  Moses,  who  let 
them  fall  from  his  hands  when,  on  coming  down  from  the 
mountain,  he  beheld  the  people  worshipping  the  golden  calf. 
But  God  desired  him  to  hew  two  other  tablets  of  stone,  and 
to  write  on  them  all  that  was  written  on  the  first.  Moses 
did  so,  and  afterwards  placed  them  in  the  Ark  of  the  Cove 
nant,  where  they  continued  to  be  kept ;  and  hence  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  obtained  its  name.  For  the  Command 
ments  were,  by  God's  desire,  to  be  regarded  by  the  people 
as  the  conditions  of  that  covenant,  or  agreement,  which  He 
made  with  His  own  chosen  people,  that  "they  should  be 
His  people,  and  He  should  be  their  God."  Accordingly,  as 
St  Paul  (Heb.  ix.)  reminds  us,  this  covenant  was  ratified 
with  blood,  which  Moses  took,  and  sprinkled  with  it  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  and  all  the  people,  saying,  "  This  is  the 
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blood  of  the  testament  which  God  hath  enjoined  unto  you  " 
(Heb.  ix.  20). 

Distribution  and  division  of  the  Commandments.  But 
though  the  Commandments  are  given  us  in  Holy  Scrip 
ture,  they  are  not  given  to  us  divided  as  we  now  have 
them,  nor  indeed  divided  at  all.  Hence  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  two  different  methods  of  dividing  them  have 
prevailed.  Amongst  the  Jews  that  arrangement  was  fol 
lowed  which  Protestants  have  adopted.  According  to  this, 
the  first  commandment  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the 
ninth  and  tenth,  as  forbidding  coveting  of  any  description, 
are  thrown  together.  This  distribution  is  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  Fathers.  But  the  present  arrangement,  which 
was  followed  by  St  Augustine  and  others,  is  upheld  by 
the  Church  as  the  most  natural,  the  sense  seeming  to 
require  it ;  since,  as  St  Thomas  argues,  the  second  part  of 
the  first  commandment  is  comprised  under  the  prohibition 
of  having  no  other  gods  but  God.  But  the  ninth  com 
mandment,  not  to  covet  our  neighbour's  wife,  is  a  sin  of 
altogether  a  different  character  from  coveting  our  neigh 
bour's  goods. 

We  may  classify  the  Commandments  in  two  or  thret 
different  ways.  First,  as  they  prohibit  sins  of  thought, 
word,  or  action  ;  or  again,  according  as  the  vices  they 
forbid  may  be  classed  under  one  or  another  of  the  seven 
capital  sins  ;  or,  again,  as  they  are  commands  or  prohibi 
tions.  But  the  most  useful  and  ordinary  division  is  into 
the  first  and  second  tables,  the  first  comprising,  in  three 
commandments,  our  duty  to  God,  and  the  second,  in  seven, 
our  duty  to  our  neighbour.  We  may,  moreover,  observe 
that  they  have  a  regular  order  of  succession,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  matter.  The  first  commandment 
of  the  first  table  enjoins  the  paramount  duty  of  acknow 
ledging  and  honouring  God  as  God,  and  letting  no  person 
or  thing  take  that  which  belongs  to  Him.  Next,  in  the 
second,  comes  the  duty  of  not  acting  with  irreverence  to 
anything  belonging  to  God,  or  called  after  Him.  And  in 
the  third  we  are  reminded  of  the  duty  of  upholding  the 
external  worship  of  God  by  means  of  religious  observances, 
as  the  Sabbath. 
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In  the  second  table,  containing  our  duty  to  our  neigh 
bour,  we  come  first  to  that  class  of  duties  which  we  owe 
to  our  parents  and  other  superiors.  As  they  are  the  natu 
ral  authors  of  our  being,  and  the  representatives  of  God, 
our  highest  duties,  next  to  God,  are  to  them  ;  and  so  we 
are  to  honour  and  obey  them,  whenever  our  doing  so  does 
not  clash  with  the  higher  duty  we  owe  to  God.  Then,  as 
to  our  neighbours  in  general,  or  the  world  at  large,  our 
first  duty  to  them  is  not  to  injure  them  in  their  life,  either 
natural  or  spiritual  (fifth  commandment)  ;  secondly,  not  to 
do  any  injury  to  our  neighbour  in  that  which,  next  to  life, 
is  most  valuable,  namely,  the  honour  and  chastity  of  his 
family  (sixth  commandment) ;  thirdly,  not  to  injure  him 
in  his  property,  which  is  next  in  order  of  importance  ;  and 
fourthly,  not  to  injure  him  in  his  character.  Last  in  order, 
we  come  to  a  class  of  sins  which  may  exist  in  our  minds, 
without  having  gone  as  yet  far  enough  to  injure  our  neigh 
bour, — though  tending  towards  it, — but  far  enough  to 
injure  ourselves.  We  have  the  ninth  commandment,  for 
bidding  inordinate  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  the  tenth,  in 
ordinate  desires  of  others'  goods  and  profits. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that,  in  general,  the  Command 
ments  forbid  by  name  the  greatest  sin  of  each  kind,  and 
by  implication  lesser  sins  of  the  same  species,  as  well  as 
those  acts  and  occasions  which  lead  up  to  that  sin. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

On  the  First  Commandment :  how  it  is  divided  ;  what  it  enjoins. 
Adoration.     Religion. 

THE  commandment  which  comes  first  in  order,  is  first  also 
in  importance ;  for  it  concerns  the  first  and  highest  of  our 
duties, — namely,  those  which  relate  to  God.  And  so,  to 
remind  us  of  this,  it  begins  with  a  preamble,  "  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  For  these  words  set 
before  us  the  different  titles  under  which  we  are  bound  to 
obey  the  commands  of  God.  First,  because  He  who  gives 
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them  to  us  is  our  Master,  our  Sovereign  Lord,  and  so  h 
entitled  to  the  obedience  of  His  servants.  Secondly,  Be 
cause  over  and  above  this,  He  is  God,  our  Creator,  who 
made  us  at  first,  and  will  judge  us  hereafter,  taking  strict 
account  of  how  we  observe  these  laws.  Thirdly,  He  has 
especial  claims  on  our  love  and  gratitude,  because  He  is 
our  God.  The  word  "thy"  indicates  the  special  care  and 
love  He  has  for  His  own  chosen  people,  besides  what  He 
has  for  all  men  as  His  creatures ;  for  it  was  one  of  the 
promises  made  to  the  Israelites  of  old,  "  they  shall  be  My 
people,  and  I  will  be  their  God."  And  fourthly,  The 
words,  "  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
the  house  of  bondage,"  reminded  the  Israelites  of  the  par 
ticular  gratitude  they  owed  Him  as  their  Redeemer,  who 
had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  great  enemy ; 
just  as  they  remind  us  of  the  still  more  "  plentiful  re 
demption  "  which  He  has  worked  for  us,  in  our  deliver 
ance  from  sin  and  the  devil, — a  redemption  of  which  that 
of  the  Israelites  was  only  a  type. 

There  are  two  or  three  ways  in  which  this  command 
ment  has  been  divided.  By  some,  this  prefatory  part  haa 
been  considered  as  the  first  part  of  the  commandment 
itself,  commanding  us  to  acknowledge  God  as  God,  by 
paying  Him  the  homage  which  is  due  to  God  alone.  The 
words,  "Thou  shalt  not  have  strange  gods  before  Me," 
would  thus  form  the  second  part,  forbidding  anything  to 
be  put  in  the  place  of  God.  And  the  third  part  would 
regard  the  making  of  any  images  to  be  adored  as  God. 
Others  divide  the  commandment  into  two  parts  ;  the  one 
positive,  /  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  other  negative, 
Thou  shalt  not  have  strange  gods  before  Me,  <fec.  And  a 
third  way,  which  is  perhaps  as  easy  and  clear  an  arrange 
ment  as  any,  is  to  consider  the  first  sentence,  not  as  a  part 
of  the  commandment,  but  as  prefatory  to  it.  For  the 
Commandments  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  tell  us  of  the 
existence  of  God ;  for  unless  we  already  knew  God,  and 
believed  the  Commandments  to  come  from  Him,  we  should 
not  feel  bound  to  obey  them.  This  first  sentence,  there 
fore,  reminds  us  of  God  and  our  duties  to  Him,  and  enjoins 
these  duties  by  implication.  The  second  sentence  is  the 
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beginning  of  the  actual  commandment,  forbidding  us  to 
let  any  person  or  thing  take  the  place  of  God  ;  and  the 
third  sentence  simply  explains  this,  by  enlarging  on  the 
one  particular  way  of  breaking  this  command,  which  was 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  Israelites, — viz.,  that  of  making 
and  adoring  images.  This  arrangement  is  the  one  adopted 
in  the  English  Catechism,  in  which  the  prefatory  sentence 
is  printed  separately,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  command 
ment  itself ;  while  the  third  part  is  so  plainly  considered 
to  be  a  mere  enlargement  or  explanation,  that  in  some 
catechisms  it  is  left  out,  together  with  more  of  the  same 
sort  of  explanation  and  enforcement  which  we  find  after 
the  first  commandment  in  Exodus  xx.  and  Deut.  v.  * 

"  By  the  first  commandment,"  then,  as  the  Catechism 
gays,  "we  are  commanded  to  believe  in  one  true  and  living 
God ;  to  hope  in  Him,  to  love  Him,  and  to  serve  Him  all 
our  days."  But  how  is  this  to  be  got  out  of  the  words  of 
the  commandment  ?  It  is  implied.  The  first  command 
ment  does  not  tell  us  of  the  existence  of  God.  It  supposes, 
as  already  explained,  that  we  know  Avho  God  is;  and 
therefore,  by  setting  God  before  us  as  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
and  forbidding  us  to  acknowledge  any  other,  it  in  fact  en 
forces  the  duty  we  owe  Him,  "  to  glorify  Him  as  God " 
(Rom.  i.  21). 

Now  we  glorify  God  by  paying  Him  that  homage  which 
belongs  to  Him  as  a  matter  of  course  from  His  being  God. 
This  homage  is  commonly  called  adoration.  Originally 
this  word,  like  the  Saxon  word  "  worship,"  meant  that  re 
verence  or  homage  which  any  one  owed  to  his  superior. 
Thus  it  was  applied  to  the  honour  paid  to  the  saints,  f  and 

*  Protestants  have  formed  from  this  an  ingenious  argument  to 
support  their  calumnious  accusations  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  she  permits  and  justifies  the  worship  of  images.  They  point 
to  some  of  our  catechisms,  and  observe  that  we  leave  out  the  second 
commandment,  which  refers  to  the  worship  of  images  ;  omitting  to 
mention  that  it  is  they  who,  contrary  to  the  Christian  practice  for 
so  many  centuries,  have  adopted  that  arrangement  which  makes  it 
the  second. 

t  When  Protestants  use  the  word  "  worship  "  they  always  mean 
divine  worship  ;  for  they  do  not  worship  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  the 
saints.  Hence  they  object  to  Catholics  as  if  they  paid  divine  wor 
ship  to  creatures,  which  would  indeed  be  idolatry. 
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especially  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  and  in  its  highest  sense 
it  was  used  for  the  reverence  and  honour  paid  to  God 
himself.  These  different  degrees  of  "  adoration "  or 
worship  were  marked  by  distinct  terms.  That  which  was 
due  to  God  alone  was  called  '^latria/'  a  Greek  word  mean 
ing  absolute  submission  and"~obedience,  such  as  a  slave 
owed  his  master.  The  worship  of  the  saints,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  described  by  the  word  ''.doulia,"  or  service  ; 
while  that  paid  to  the  Mother  of  God,  as  being  something 
higher  than  what  was  done  to  other  saints,  was  called 
"  hyperdoulia,"  or  higher  service. 

By  the  duty  of  "  adoring  "  God,  then,  we  mean  paying 
Him  divine  honour,  or  that  honour  which  is  due  to  God 
alone.  This  honour  consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  three 
internal  virtues, — namely,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  which 
are  called  theological  virtues,  because  they  have  God  for 
their  immediate  object, — and  one  external  one,  called  by 
theologians  the  virtue  of  Religion,  which  consists  in  the 
public  and  outward  worship  of  God. 

It  has  been  thought  that  our  Lord  referred  to  these  four 
when,  in  answer  to  the  question,  Which  was  the  greatest 
commandment  ?  He  said,  that  the  first  and  greatest  was 
to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  all  our  soul,  all  our  mind, 
and  all  our  strength.  For  with  our  mind  we  believe  in 
God  ;  with  the  desires  of  our  soul  we  hope  in  Him ;  we 
love  Him  with  our  heart ;  and  we  worship  Him  externally 
with  our  strength  when  our  outward  actions  are  referred  to 
His  honour. 

The  theological  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  are 
explained  separately  elsewhere  *  as  regards  their  nature  and 
qualities,  as  well  as  the  obligation  we  are  under  of  exer 
cising  them.  We  cannot,  in  the  first  instance,  obtain  them 
of  ourselves.  They  are  gifts,  or  infused  virtues  ;  given  to  us 
in  Baptism.  But  after  having  received  from  God  these 
seeds  of  them,  we  are  under  an  obligation  of  cultivating 
them,  as  it  were,  or  exercising  them.  At  Baptism  a  burn 
ing  light  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sponsors,  emblematic 
of  the  gift  of  faith  which  has  just  been  lighted  up  in  the 
soul  of  the  baptized  person.  And  the  priest,  in  giving  this 
*  See  chapters  ou  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
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burning  light,  reminds  him  of  the  obligation  of  "  keeping  " 
his  baptism,  and  of  keeping  the  Commandments  of  God, 
and  of  doing  this  with  the  hope  of  receiving  the  eternal 
reward  which  is  then  promised  to  him.  Here  we  see  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  these  virtues  are  infused  into  the 
soul,  the  duty  of  preserving  and  cultivating  them  is  en 
forced.  Now  this  duty  belongs  to  the  first  commandment ; 
but  for  convenience  it  is  treated  of  when  speaking  of  these 
three  virtues  in  their  own  place.  It  remains,  then,  to  speak 
of  the  virtue  of  Religion,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
the  duty  of  worshipping  God. 

St  Thomas  says  that  Religion  is  a  virtue  by  which  we 
give  to  God  that  honour  which  is  due  to  Him,  and  that  not 
only  inwardly  in  our  mind,  but  externally  in  our  words,  our 
deeds,  and  our  gestures.  The  virtue  of  Religion,  then, 
comprises  every  sort  of  outward  act  by  which  we  acknow 
ledge  and  honour  Almighty  God.  But  its  principal  acts 
may  be  described  under  six  heads :  Adoration,  Prayer, 
Sacrifice,  Vows,  Oaths,  and  the  Sanctification  of  Holy 
Days.  Of  these,  Prayer  will  be  treated  of  in  explaining 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Sacrifice  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  Vows  and  Oaths  form  the  special  sub 
ject  of  the  second  commandment,  as  the  Sanctification  of 
Holy  Days  does  of  the  third.  Adoration  means  here  all 
other  kinds  of  honour  or  reverence  which  we  pay  to  God 
externally,  whether  by  our  words  or  gestures.  It  would 
be  endless  to  describe  the  various  means  in  which  this 
may  and  ought  to  be  done.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  has  not  some  relation  to  God.  We  exercise  it 
by  showing  external  reverence  to  the  name  of  God,  and  to 
everything  that  has  reference  to  Him. 

It  may  be  added,  that  as  the  worship  of  God  is  what 
is  enjoined  by  the  first  commandment,  so,  because  it  is  a 
part  of  this  worship  to  "praise  God  in  His  saints"  (Ps.  cl.), 
and  to  bless  His  holy  Mother  (Luke  i.  48),  this  obligation 
also  comes  under  this  commandment.  As  we  blaspheme 
or  dishonour  God  by  showing  disrespect  to  His  name,  or 
anything  belonging  to  Him,  so  it  is  a  part  of  the  homage 
which  we  owe  to  God  to  honour  those  who  a^e  loved  bj 
Him,  and  stand  so  near  to  Him. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX.    ' 

On  the  First  Commandment :  what  it  forbids.     Division  of  the 
subject.     Idolatry. 

THUS  far  what  is  enjoined  by  the  first  commandment. 
Next  we  come  to  what  it  forbids.  As  it  enjoins  the  exer 
cise  of  the  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Religion,  it 
forbids  by  implication  everything  opposed  to  these  virtues. 
The  sins  opposed  to  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are  euu 
merated  and  explained  in  the  chapters  which  treat  of  those 
virtues.  It  remains,  then,  to  speak  of  the  sins  against 
Religion. 

These  are  of  several  different  kinds,  but  they  may  all 
be  reduced  to  four  heads  :— First,  Idolatry,  or  setting  up 
anything  directly  in  the  place  of  God.  Secondly,  Divirut- 
tion,  or  consulting  devils  or  the  dead,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supreme  prerogatives  of  God.  Thirdly,  Vain 
observation,  or  placing  dependence  on  natural  events,  or 
frivolous  trifles,  for  things  which  depend  only  on  God. 
These  three,  and  especially  the  third,  are  often  called 
superstition,  and  are  a  sort  of  perversion  of  the  virtue  of 
Religion,  by  way  of  excess.  The  fourth  sin  is,  on  the 
contrary,  by  way  of  defect,  and  is  called  Irreligion,  or  im 
piety,  and  consists  in  wilfully  neglecting  or  despising  the 
duties  of  adoration  and  reverence  to  God.  These  sins  are 
often  so  mixed  up  with  one  another,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  under  which  head  they  come.  But  all  sins 
against  Religion  do  in  fact  come  under  one  or  more  of 
these  heads.  Let  us  speak  first  of  idolatry,  which,  being 
the  sin  to  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  especially 
inclined  from  the  associations  of  Egypt,  is,  therefore, 
specified  and  enlarged  upon  in  the  second  part  of  the  first 
commandment. 

The  word  "  idolatry  "  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
idolon,  an  image,  and  latria ;  hence,  in  its  original  mean 
ing,  it  signifies  the  worship  of  an  idol,  or  image  of  a  false 
god.  But  in  a  more  extended  sense,  idolatry  means  giving 
to  any  creature,  animate  or  inanimate,  the  worship  ol 
fatria,  or  that  worship  which  belongs  to  God  alone.  Hence 
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it  may  be  committed  in  two  ways ;  either,  first,  by  giving 
worship  to  that  which  is  not  deserving  of  any,  as,  for  ex 
ample,  to  idols  or  false  gods,  to  our  fellow-men,  or  to 
animals ;  and,  secondly,  by  giving  divine  worship  to  the 
saints  and  angels,  or  to  holy  things,  instead  of  that  inferior 
worship  which  properly  belongs  to  them. 

1.  As  to  the  first,  the  origin  of  it  is  not  very  clear  ;  but 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Josue  (chap,  xxiv.)  that 
men  served  strange  gods  in  the  time  of  Thare,  the  father 
of  Abraham.     And   the   Book   of   Wisdom    (chap    xiv.) 
describes  how  men  were  led  into  this  sin,  from  making 
representations  of  their  deceased  relatives,  or  those  whom 
they  desired  to  honour,  and  then  came  to  attribute  power 
and  virtue  to  the  images  themselves,  and  to  worship  them 
with  religious  rites.     We  have  also  frequent  mention  in 
Scripture  of  men  adoring  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  host 
of  heaven,   and  also  of  their   sacrificing  to   devils.     In 
Egypt,  as  we  learn  from  profane  history,  animals  of  all 
sorts  used  to  be  worshipped  as  gods,  and  thus  it  was  from 
their  early  impressions  that  the  children  of  Israel  derived 
their    rooted  inclination  to  worship  idols,  and  especially 
under  the  form  of  a  calf,  the  chief  Egyptian  deity.     But 
it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  different  ways  in 
which  men  have  fallen  into  this  sin.     There  seems  to  have 
been  scarcely  anything  that  men,  in  one  place  and  time  or 
another,  have  not  worshipped.     This  would  seem  to  show 
how  natural,  and  almost  necessary,  it  is  for  men  to  have 
some  object  of  worship. 

2.  The  other  way  in  which  men  may  be  guilty  of  idola 
try,  is  by  honouring  with  divine  worship  that  which  is 
only  deserving  of  a  lower  kind  of  worship.     It  has  been 
already  explained  that  our  duty  to  God  binds  us  to  honour 
and  reverence  everything  belonging  to  Him, — the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Saints,  the  Angels,  persons  and  things  dedi 
cated  to  God,  churches,  images,  relics,  crucifixes, — these 
and  everything  else  that  is  related  to  Him.     But  to  wor 
ship  any  of  these  with  divine  worship  would  be  idolatry, 
since  it  would  be  giving  to  a  creature  that  supreme  honour 
which  is  due  to  God  alone. 

Are  not  Catholics,  then,  ask  heretics,  guilty  of  the  sin 
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of  idolatry  in  this  second  way,  since  they  worship  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  Saints,  the  Angels, — they  worship 
images,  crucifixes,  and  relics?  It  has  been  already  ex 
plained,  when  speaking  of  the  virtue  of  Religion,  that  it  is 
part  of  the  homage  we  owe  to  God  to  honour  everything 
belonging  to  God.  It  is  not  therefore  a  sin,  but  a  virtue, 
to  honour  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the  Mother  of  God,  the 
Saints  as  His  friends,  and  the  Angels  as  those  who  stand 
in  His  presence  (Luke  i.  19).  The  sin  would  be  if  we 
were  to  worship  them  with  that  sort  of  worship  which 
properly  belongs  to  God,  and  to  Him  only.  But  this  is 
not  done  by  anything  which  the  Church  authorises.  We 
are  taught  to  pray  to  the  Saints  and  Angels,  and  above 
all,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  being  near  the  throne  of  God, 
and  having  power  with  Him  which  we  do  not  possess. 
Our  Lord  tells  us,  that  the  angels  of  His  little  ones  behold 
the  face  of  His  heavenly  Father,  and  that  there  is  joy 
among  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  who  does  penance 
(St  Luke  xv.  10).  Again,  we  find  in  Scripture,  that  God 
desired  Job's  friends  to  get  Job  to  offer  sacrifice  for  them, 
for  He  would  accept  him,  but  not  them.  But  we  do  not 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  Saints,  nor  use  expressions  of  devotion 
which  imply  the  highest  kind  of  worship.  If  we  use  some 
expressions  of  devotion  that  we  also  use  to  God,  yet  we 
know  that  expressions,  whether  in  words  or  actions,  take 
their  meaning  from  the  intention  of  the  person  who  uses 
them.  Protestants,  for  instance,  kneel  before  their  parents, 
and  on  some  occasions,  before  their  sovereign,  as  well 
as  before  God.  They  use  the  word  "  worship  "  in  their 
marriage  service,  with  a  different  intention  to  that  which 
they  have  when  they  apply  it  to  God.  So  then,  in  the 
same  way,  there  is  no  harm  in  using  expressions  towards 
the  Saints,  which,  in  their  highest  sense,  might  be  properly 
attributed  to  God  only. 

But  is  it  not  a  sin  to  honour  with  religious  worship  in 
animate  things,— relics,  crucifixes,  pictures,  and  images? 
Here  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  what  is  called 
absolute  and  relative  worship.  Absolute _ worship.,  is  that 
which  we  pay  to  persons  and  things  themselves.  There 
are  different  degrees  of  this  sort  of  worship,  as  already 
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explained  ;  but  relative  worship__is  of  an  altogether  different 
kind  ;  for  by  it  we"c[o  not  pay  the  object  any  honour  for  ita 
own  sake,  but  only  because  of  its  being  related  to  some 
thing  else.  Now,  this  latter  is  the  sort  of  worship  which  is 
paid  to  relics  and  images.  To  worship  them  with  absolute 
worship,  "as  if  they  had  any  life  or  sense  to  help  us," 
would  be  a  sin  of  idolatry;  but  to  worship  them  with  that 
inferior  worship  which  is  called  "  relative,"  is  both  natural 
and  right.  We  cannot  love  or  reverence  any  person,  with 
out  also  showing  a  regard  for  what  is  nearly  related  to 
him.  And  in  the  same  way  we  cannot  love  God  without 
honouring,  with  a  relative  worship,  what  is  nearly  related 
to  Him,  or  puts  us  in  mind  of  Him. 

It  is  objected  that  the  first  commandment  forbids  the 
making  of  any  graven  image.  Is  not,  therefore,  the  very 
use  of  them  wrong  ?  No ;  for  as  St  Augustine  observes, 
the  commandment  does  not  simply  forbid  the  making  of 
graven  images,  but  their  being  made  in  order  to  be  adored 
or  served.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  know  that  this  would  be  the  natural  mean 
ing  of  the  passage;  and  it  is,  moreover,  evident  that  it 
was  not  forbidden  to  make  images  without  reference  to 
their  being  worshipped  from  this, — that  Moses,  by  God's 
own  command,  made  two  images  of  cherubim,  which  were 
to  stand  over  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  (Exod.  xv.),  and  set  up  the  brazen  serpent  in  the 
desert,  which  was  only  destroyed  when  in  after-times  the 
children  of  Israel  burnt  incense  to  it  (4  Kings  xviii.)  The 
object,  too,  of  this  command,  was  to  prevent  the  Israelites 
from  that  which  would  lead  them  away  from  the  worship 
of  the  true  God.  They  had  not  seen  God,  and  so  could 
not  make  any  true  similitude  (Deut.  iv.  15).  If  they 
made  any  images,  it  was  to  represent  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  nations,  and  thus  to  lead  them  away  from  the 
true  God.  But  when  we  make  images,  it  is  not  to  adore 
them,  but  only  to  pay  them  that  relative  honour  which 
belongs  to  them,  because  they  represent  Christ  or  the 
Saints.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  enlivening  our  faith,  and 
enkindling  our  devotion  towards  those  whom  they  repre 
sent,  uud  thus  leading  us  to  God,  not  away  from  Him. 
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So,  too,  with  regard  to  relics ;  it  is  impossible  for  men  to 
have  a  lively  faith,  and  not  to  set  a  value  on  anything  that 
is  a  memorial  of  our  Lord,  of  His  sufferings  for  us,  or  of 
His  chosen  servants,  and  those  that  have  shed  their  blood 
for  His  sake.  And  here,  again,  we  find  Holy  Scripture 
supporting  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  is  related  in 
the  fourth  Book  of  Kings,  that  a  dead  man  was  restored 
to  life  by  touching  the  bones  of  the  prophet  Eliseus,  who 
had  been  buried  in  the  same  sepulchre.  We  have  an  in 
stance  recorded  of  a  woman  being  healed  of  her  sickness, 
by  touching  the  hem  of  our  Lord's  garment  (St  Matt.  ix. 
20).  And  in  the  Acts  (chap,  xix.)  it  is  related,  that  from 
the  body  of  St  Paul  were  brought  ''handkerchiefs  and 
aprons,  and  the  diseases  departed  from  those  who  touched 
them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them."  There  may, 
indeed,  be  false  relics,  but  this  does  not  destroy  the  value 
of  those  that  are  true,  any  more  than  counterfeit  money 
destroys  the  value  of  that  which  is  good.  The  Church  can 
only  provide,  with  all  possible  care,  against  their  being 
venerated,  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  they  are  false. 


CHAPTER  L. 
Of  Divination. 

DIVINATION  is  an  inquiring  into  or  regulating  future  events 
by  the  assistance  of  the  devil.  It  is  a  sin  against  the  first 
commandment,  not  because  the  devil  is  directly  put  in  the 
place  of  God  and  worshipped — as  this  would  come  under 
the  sin  of  idolatry,  treated  of  in  the  last  division, — but 
indirectly,  because  by  it  one  of  the  Divine  prerogatives  is 
in  a  degree  attributed  to  the  devil,  and  homage  is  paid  to 
his  power  and  knowledge.  For  God  alone  is  omniscient. 
He  alone  can  know  what  depends  on  His  own  will,  or  even 
what  is  contingent  on  the  will  of  man.  The  devil,  there 
fore,  cannot  really  determine  or  regulate  what  is  going  to 
be;  and  to  consult  him  as  if  he  could,  is  to  put  him  so  far 
in  the  plaoo  of  God.  Some  things,  indeed,  the  devil  and 
his  angels  can  do,  that  are  past  our  knowledge  and  com- 
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prehension.  For  they  still  possess  those  great  natural 
powers  which  God  gave  them  at  their  creation.  As  pure 
spirits,  they  are  not  tied  to  the  same  laws  as  we,  who  are 
encompassed  and  confined  in  mortal  bodies.  They  can, 
therefore,  see  and  know  and  do  many  things,  far  beyond 
our  power,  and  they  are  assisted  by  an  experience  of 
thousands  of  years,  during  which  they  have  had  an  oppor 
tunity  of  observing  the  ways  of  men  and  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  hence  they  can  easily  foresee  things  that  are 
quite  hidden  from  our  weaker  powers.  Yet  it  is  not 
allowable  to  consult  them  even  about  these  things,  because 
they  are  the  enemies  of  God,  and  use  their  power  only  to 
oppose  His  Divine  will.  Doing  so  knowingly,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  a  great  sin.  It  may  be  committed  either 
by  express  agreement  with  the  devil,  or  tacitly,  when  we 
do  such  things  as  can  only  be  done  by  his  co-operation. 

Under  the  head  of  divination,  are  included  the  follow 
ing  sins  :  sorcery,  or  witchcraft,  charms  and  spells,  fortune- 
telling,  necromancy,  and  magic.  Witchcraft  is  dealing 
expressly  with  the  devil,  either  ourselves  directly,  or 
through  the  means  of  another  person  who  has  entered  into 
a  compact  with  him.  Charms,  spells,  and  incantations, 
are  certain  things  said  or  done  to  effect  particular  objects, 
which  they  have  no  natural  tendency  to  effect.  Hence, 
they  are  either  acts  of  cheating  or  dishonesty,  done  to 
obtain  money,  or  if  they  are  anything  more,  it  is  through 
diabolical  agency.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fortune-tell 
ing,  which,  when  done  in  earnest,  cannot  be  excused  from 
great  sin,  because  nothing  short  of  a  revelation  from  God 
can  make  known  to  us  what  will  befall  us.  Necromancy 
is  inquiring  of  the  dead  ;  and  magic  is  an  art  by  which 
men  profess  to  do  things  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
without  the  intervention  of  God.  Under  this  last  descrip 
tion,  come  mesmerism  and  animal  magnetism,  about  which 
much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  whether  it  is  allowable 
to  use  them  or  permit  their  being  used.  The  facts  of  the 
case  not  being  yet  made  sufficiently  clear,  the  Church  has 
not  laid  down  any  absolute  rule.  Practically,  however,  it 
is  sufficient  to  remember,  that  whenever  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  these  arts  produce  effects  beyond  what  they 
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can  possibly  do  by  natural  means,  or  that,  in  fact,  they  do 
not  produce  them  by  natural  means,  but  by  diabolical,  it 
becomes  wrong  for  us  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
The  Scripture  is  very  strong  against  this  sin.  "  Neither 
let  there  be  any  wizard,  nor  charmer,  nor  any  one  that 
consulteth  pythonic  spirits,  or  fortune-tellers,  or  that 
seeketh  the  truth  from  the  dead.  For  the  Lord  abhorreth 
all  these  things,  and  for  these  abominations  He  will 
destroy  them  (the  Canaanites)  at  thy  coming"  (Dent, 
xviii.,  and  also  Lev.  xx.  27).  It  has  been  thought  that 
Saul  filled  up  the  measure  of  bis  guilt  by  committing  thia 
siii  whou  the  Lord  departed  from  him  (1  Kings  xxviii.). 


CHAPTER  LI. 
Of  Vain  Observation,  or  Superstition. 

UNDKR  the  third  head  of  sins  against  religion  by  way  of 
excess,  comes  vain  observation,  more  commonly  called 
superstition.  This  does  not  suppose  any  intention  of  con 
suiting  evil  spirits,  but  consists  in  paying  attention  to 
things  of  chance  or  accident,  and  attributing  to  words  or 
actions  a  virtue  God  has  not  given  them.  The  virtue  of 
religion  consists  in  worshipping  God  as  we  ought,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  way  He  has  commanded.  The  sin  of  super 
stition  offends  against  this,  either  by  paying  attention  to 
things  that  are  not  entitled  to  any,  or  by  paying  to  things 
tliat  are  entitled  to  some  attention  more  than  they  de 
serve.  Of  the  first  kind  is  astrology,  which  is  attributing 
to  the  stars  a  power  over  human  affairs,  and  so  endea 
vouring  to  foretell  or  regulate  things  by  them.  A  belief 
in  omens  is  another  sin  of  this  kind,  which  consists  in 
observing  any  natural  or  accidental  circumstances,  and 
attributing  to  them  a  power  of  foreshadowing  coming 
events.  Believing  in  dreams,  and  acting  upon  our  belief, 
is  a  sin  of  the  same  sort,  or  attributing  a  particular  power 
to  certain  numbers  or  days,  as  being  lucky  or  unlucky. 
For  these  things  have  not  naturally  any  power  of  this  sort 
that  we  know  of,  and  God  has  not  given  them  any  super- 
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natural  power.  He  might  have  done  so  if  He  pleased 
just  as  we  see  He  has  appointed  very  simple  words  and 
actions,  as  the  matter  and  form  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
given  them  a  supernatural  power ;  but  where  He  has  not 
given  this  power,  it  is  superstition  for  men  to  take  up  any 
thing  natural  or  accidental,  and  attribute  a  supernatural 
efficacy  to  it. 

Yet  while  it  is  a  sin  to  believe  in  observations  of  omens, 
dreams,  or  the  stars,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  God 
has  been  pleased,  at  different  times,  to  lead  men  by  these 
very  things.  We  have  a  great  number  of  instances  in 
Scripture.  With  regard  to  some  of  these,  we  may  suppose 
that  God  vouchsafed  to  turn  the  ignorant  belief  of  men 
to  good,  without  in  any  way  authorising  that  belief ;  but 
with  regard  to  dreams,  it  is  plain  that  many  of  them  came 
direct  from  God.  The  history  of  Joseph  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  what  happened  in  fulfilment  of  dreams.  Daniel 
prophesied  from  dreams,  besides  being  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  interpreting  them.  In  the  New  Testament,  we 
have  the  magi  and  St  Joseph  guided  in  their  conduct  by 
dreams.  And  further,  we  have  the  Prophet  Joel  pro 
phesying  of  the  times  when  God  should  pour  out  His 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh  :  "  And  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions  "  (Joel  ii.) ; 
and  St  Peter,  in  his  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  ex 
pressly  applies  this  to  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  ii.).  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  when  the  Church 
teaches  us  that  it  is  superstitious  to  pay  attention  to 
dreams,  it  does  not  mean  that  it  is  so  in  itself,  or  that  we 
are  not  bound  to  attend  to  them,  if  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  come  from  God  ;  but  that  we  are  not  to 
give  credence  to  our  ordinary  dreams,  or  too  easily  to 
believe  that  they  come  from  God,  since  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  God  would  guide  us  by  the  ordinary  means 
that  He  has  amply  provided  in  His  Church,  rather  than 
send  us  any  special  revelation  in  a  dream.  And  even  in 
the  old  law  "to  observe  dreams"  was  forbidden  (Deut. 
xviii.  10). 

The  other  way  in  which  we  may  be  guilty  of  superstition, 
is  by  putting  a  greater  confidence  in  legitimate  objects 
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of  faith  or  devotion  than  we  are  authorised  to  do.  For 
men  may  be  superstitious  about  things  that  are  really 
sacred,  or  may  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  what  they 
may  justly  fear.  Thus,  to  trust  one's  salvation  to  parti 
cular  practices  of  devotion, — wearing  the  scapular,  or  a 
blessed  medal,  or  belonging  to  a  certain  confraternity, — 
would  be  instances  of  a  superstitious  confidence  in  these 
things.  To  avoid  sin  we  must  place  just  that  trust  and 
value  in  things  which  God  has  authorised.  They  possess 
efficacy  only  because,  and  so  far  as,  He  has  given  it  to 
them,  and  beyond  that  they  are  worthless. 


CHAPTER  LII. 
Of  Irreligion. 

LASTLY,  we  come  to  sins  against  the  virtue  of  religion,  by 
way  of  defect,  or  of  what  is  called  irreverence  or  irre- 
ligion,  and  which  means  a  want  of  reverence  for  God,  and 
what  pertains  to  Him.  These  sins  may  be  enumerated 
under  four  heads, — tempting  God,  sacrilege,  blasphemy, 
and  perjury.  Of  these,  however,  the  last  two  form  the 
special  subject  of  the  second  commandment ;  so  that  it 
remains  to  speak  of  the  two  first. 

Tempting  God.  To  tempt  means  to  try  ;  and  so  tempt 
ing  God  means  trying  the  perfections  or  attributes  of  God, 
calling  upon  Him  or  expecting  Him  to  show  His  wisdom, 
power,  or  mercy,  at  our  pleasure,  and  in  ways  that  He  has 
not  promised.  If  a  man,  for  instance,  were,  without  a 
special  inspiration,  to  abstain  from  all  food  for  forty  days, 
trusting  to  God  to  work  a  miracle  to  preserve  his  life,  this 
would  be  a  sin  of  tempting  God.  The  devil  tempted  our 
Lord  in  this  way,  when  he  urged  Him  to  cast  Himself 
down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  trusting  to  the 
goodness  of  God  to  preserve  Him  ;  and  our  Lord  answered 
by  saying,  that  it  was  written,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God."  God  has  given  us  things  natural  and 
things  supernatural,  each  in  their  own  order,  and  for  their 
ow»i  USHS  ;  and  as  it  is  the  sin  of  superstition  to  trust  in 
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natural  things,  and  to  expect  supernatural  effects  from 
them,  so  it  is  the  sin  of  tempting  God  to  neglect  the 
natural  and  ordinary  way  of  obtaining  our  ends,  and  to 
trust  to  a  supernatural  means  of  obtaining  common  things. 
The  supernatural  is  not  meant  to  supersede  the  natural, 
but  to  supply  its  weakness  and  defects,  and  so  to  obtain 
what  the  natural  would  not  of  itself  be  able  to  do.  Thus 
men  who  pray  for  health  while  they  neglect  natural 
remedies, — or  for  success  in  their  undertakings  while  they 
do  not  use  exertion, — or  to  escape  from  sin  when  they  do 
not  avoid  the  occasions  of  it,  may  all  be  guilty  of  tempting 
God. 

Sacrilege.  The  other  sin  of  irreligion  is  sacrilege,  which 
means  a  profanation  of,  or  gross  irreverence  to,  anything 
sacred  or  dedicated  to  God,  and  it  is  divided  into  three 
sorts,  according  as  it  violates — (1),  holy  persons,  (2),  holy 
places,  or  (3),  holy  things.  Thus  acts  of  violence  upon 
persons  of  either  sex  dedicated  to  God,  or  sins  of  impurity 
committed  by  or  with  them,  are  sacrileges  of  the  first  sort. 
For  if  the  bodies  of  all  Christians  are  holy,  as  being  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  those  are  so  in  an  especial 
manner,  who,  by  a  solemn  vow,  have  again  dedicated 
themselves  to  His  service.  Sacrilege  of  holy  places  con 
sists  in  any  violation  or  profanation  of  them.  Bloodshed, 
impurity,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  theft,  com 
mitted  in  them,  are  sins  of  this  sort ;  or  destroying  them, 
or  notably  injuring  them,  or,  lastly,  putting  them  to  any 
profane  use,  as  for  public  trials,  or  scenic  representations, 
or  purposes  of  merchandise.  The  only  occasion,  it  is  ob 
served,  on  which  our  Lord  is  related  to  have  been  angry 
Mid  to  have  used  violence,  was  to  show  His  indignation 
against  those  who  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple, 
and  made  "  His  Father's  house  a  place  of  merchandise  " 
(St  John  ii.  14).  So  we  have  an  account  in  the  Book  of 
Machabees,  of  Helidorus  being  miraculously  struck  in  the 
Temple,  which  he  came  to  rob  ;  and  when  the  Command 
ments  were  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  all  the  mount  was 
sanctified  by  the  presence  of  God,  and  if  any  one  ap 
proached  within  its  precincts,  he  was  struck  through  with 
a  dart. 
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Sacrilege  of  holy  things  is  committed  by  the  profana 
tion  of  anything  specially  belonging  to  God.  Thus,  to 
intrude  into  sacred  offices  without  being  ordained  to  it,  ia 
a  sin  of  this  kind,  which  was  punished  in  the  case  of  Core, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Num.  xvi.),  and  afterwards  in  the 
case  of  Ozias  (2  Paral.  xxvi.  16)  by  God  Himself.  To  sell 
any  sacred  office  or  thing  for  money  is  a  kind  of  sacrilege, 
and  is  called  simony,  from  Simon  Magus,  who,  as  we  read 
in  the  Acts  (ch.  viii.),  offered  money  to  the  Apostles,  that 
he  might  obtain  the  sacred  power  they  possessed.  Another 
sin  is  to  use  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  to  profane  uses. 
This  sin  was  punished  in  the  case  of  Baltassar  the  king, 
who  used  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been 
brought  out  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  for  common  pur 
poses  (Dan.  v.).  And  lastly,  it  is  a  sacrilege  of  this  sort  to 
receive  or  administer  the  Sacraments  unworthily.  But 
this  will  be  explained  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  tho 
Sacraments. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

On  the  Second  Commandment :  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain." 

THERE  are  three  ways  in  which  sin  is  committed ;  by 
thought,  word,  and  deed.  The  second  commandment  is 
directed  against  sins  of  word,  but  those  particularly  which 
offend  against  God,  as  distinguished  from  those  against 
our  neighbour,  forbidden  by  the  eighth  commandment 
This  commandment  is  virtually  contained  in  the  first, 
which  teaches  us  to  adore  and  reverence  God  as  God 
(Malachias  i.  6)  ;  and  not  taking  God's  name  in  vain  is  a 
part  of  this  obligation.  But  to  show  the  importance  of 
this  obligation,  a  distinct  commandment  was  given  re 
specting  it,  and,  moreover,  a  special  threat  was  added 
against  any  that  should  violate  it.  For  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  (ch.  v.  11),  we  find  these  words  subjoined, 
"  For  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  the 
name  of  the  Lord  his  God  in  vain." 
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The  Jews  held  the  Holy  Name  of  Jehovah  in  such 
reverence  th.it  they  would  scarcely  ever  name  it,  but  spoke 
of  it  as  the  incommunicable  name,  or  described  it  as  the 
tetragrammaton,  the  word  of  four  letters,  as  it  is  in  the 
Hebrew.  But  this  was  rather  a  superstitious  than  a  true 
way  of  observing  this  commandment.  For  what  is  meant 
by  Name  here  is  not  the  simple  bare  word,  but  that  which 
is  signified  by  that  word,  or  any  other  word  of  similar 
signification.  And  so  the  Roman  Catechism  says,  that 
though  the  word  is  used  in  the  singular,  yet  we  are  to  un 
derstand  any  name  by  which  God  is  designated  or  referred 
to,  as  when  we  speak  of  "  the  Almighty,"  "  the  Supreme 
Being,"  &c.  ;  and  "  to  take  "  God's  name  means  to  use  it, 
or  bring  it  into  conversation. 

We  are  not  forbidden  to  do  this,  but  to  do  it  in  vain. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  things  that  are  forbidden 
by  the  commandments  of  God.  Some  are  forbidden  always, 
as  being  bad  in  themselves  under  whatever  circumstances  ; 
whereas  other  things  are  not  always  bad,  and  therefore  not 
always  forbidden,  but  only  when  they  are  inordinate,  i.e.. 
done  not  at  the  time,  or  in  the  way  in  which  they  were 
intended  to  be  done, — done  as  it  were  out  of  order.  Now 
taking  God's  name  is  one  of  this  sort  of  things.  It  is  not 
wrong  to  speak  of  God,  or  to  bring  in  His  name.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  men  are  actuated  by  faith  and  the 
presence  of  God,  the  more  continually  will  they  refer  and 
appeal  to  Him  in  their  words  and  thoughts.*  But  always 
"  in  order  "  to  honour  Him.  This  commandment,  there 
fore,  does  not  forbid  this,  but  taking  God's  name  in  vain, 
i.e.,  in  such  a  manner,  or  with  such  a  purpose,  that  He 
will  not  be  honoured,  but  dishonoured,  thereby.  And 
this  may  be  done  in  several  ways. 

The  explanation  of  this  commandment  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  viz.,  what  it  commands  and  what  it  forbids. 
Directly  and  expressly  it  forbids  any  irreverence  to  the 
name  of  God  by  blasphemy,  profanity,  or  unlawful  oaths 

*  Hence  it  is  commonly  amongst  those  who  have  strong  faith, 
hut  without  virtue,  that  swearing  is  most  prevalent.  Where  faith 
does  not  exist,  or  is  dying  out,  appeals  to  God  lose  their  meaning 
»nd  force. 
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or  vows.  Indirectly,  therefore,  and  by  implication,  it 
enjoins  the  contrary  to  this,  that  we  should  speak  with 
reverence  of  God  and  all  holy  things,  and  should  keep  our 
lawful  oaths  and  vows.  Yet,  for  convenience  sake,  it  will 
be  best  to  consider  this  commandment,  not  under  this 
division,  but  under  that  of — first,  oaths;  secondly,  vows  ; 
and  thirdly,  blasphemy,  cursing,  and  profane  words. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
Of  Oaths. 

Bv  an  oath  is  meant  calling  God  to  witness  the  truth  of 
what  we  assert,  or  to  our  sincerity  in  what  we  promise. 
This  may  be  done  in  many  ways,  nor  does  it  signify  what 
form  of  words,  or  what  ceremonies,  are  used  to  express 
that  we  are  making  an  appeal  to  God.  If  any  such  form 
or  ceremony  is  meant  and  understood  to  be  an  appeal  to 
God,  it  has  the  nature  of  an  oath.  An  oath  is  not  in  itself 
wrong.  The  Israelites  were  enjoined  to  fear  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  "  to  swear  by  His  name  "  (Deut.  vi.  13) ;  and  so 
again  in  Jeremias  (chap.  iv.  2),  "  Thou  shalt  swear  :  as  the 
Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  justice."  Our 
Lord  indeed,  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  seems  to  forbid 
it  entirely  :  "  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of 
old,  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  thy 
oaths  to  the  Lord.  But  I  say  to  thee  not  to  swear  at  all  ; 
neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  the  throne  of  God  ;  nor  by  the 
earth,  for  it  is  His  footstool ;  nor  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is 
the  city  of  the  great  King "  (St  Matt.  v.  33,  34).  And 
there  is  a  similar  passage  in  St  James  (chap.  v.  12).  And 
there  have  at  different  times  been  heretics,  as  the  Pelagians, 
Wicliffites,  Anabaptists,  and  in  our  own  day  Quakers,  who 
have  denied  that  it  was  ever  lawful  to  take  an  oath.  Yet 
the  Church  has  not  so  interpreted  this  passage.  The  mean 
ing  is,  therefore,  that  whereas  in  old  times  it  was  said  that 
men  might  swear,  so  long  as  they  did  not  perjure  them 
selves,  now  they  were  not  to  swear  in  any  way,  either  by 
God,  or  heaven,  or  earth,  at  their  own  will  and  discretion, 
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but  only  when  necessity  obliged  them.  That  calling  God 
to  witness  is  not  under  all  circumstances  wrong,  is  proved 
not  only  by  the  constant  teaching  of  the  Church,  but  by  St 
Paul,  who  sets  himself  as  an  example  to  his  flock,  never 
theless,  in  several  places  of  his  Epistles,  calling  God  to 
witness  (see  Rom.  i.  9  ;  2  Cor.  i.  23  ;  Phil.  i.  8 ;  1  Tbess. 
ii.  5)? — by  the  cases  that  are  given  us  of  the  angels  calling 
God  to  witness  (Apoc.  x.  6 ;  Dan  xii.  7) ;  and  lastly,  as 
the  Roman  Catechism  reminds  us,  the  Scriptures  speak  of 
God  Himself  confirming  things  by  an  oath  (Gen.  xxii.  16  \ 
Ps.  cix.  4  ;  Heb.  vi.  13). 

When,  therefore,  is  this  the  easel  or  when  are  we  to 
consider  that  there  is  sufficient  cause  for  taking  an  oath  1 
It  is  a  sufficient  cause  when  our  lawful  superiors,  ecclesi 
astical  or  secular,  call  upon  us  to  do  so,  or  for  any  grave 
or  just  cause.  And  we  may  consider  it  to  be  a  grave  and 
just  cause  when  God's  honour,  or  our  own  good,  or  our 
neighbour's,  demands  it  of  us.  For  both  the  origin  and 
object  of  oaths  are  good.  An  oath  was  a  method  of  put 
ting  an  end  to  controversy  and  dispute,  as  St  Paul  tells  us 
(Heb.  vi.  16),  by  appealing  to  Him  before  whom  all  things 
lie  naked  and  open.  It  is  therefore  right,  and  sometimes 
laudable,  to  take  an  oath,  provided  only  it  is  taken  with 
the  proper  conditions.  These  conditions  are  commonly 
reduced  to  those  three  which  are  enumerated  by  the  pro 
phet  Jeremias  (chap.  iv.  2)  :  "  Thou  shalt  swear  :  as  the 
Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  justice."  Or 
we  may  say,  with  the  Catechism,  that  the  oaths  forbidden 
are  all  false,  rash,  unjust,  and  unnecessary  oaths. 

False  oaths.  The  most  important  quality  of  an  oath  is 
that  it  should  be  true, — that  it  should  be  an  exact  repre 
sentation  of  the  mind  of  the  person  who  takes  it.  A  true 
oath  does  not  exclude  error,  but  insincerity.  If  a  person 
swore  to  something  that  he  sincerely  believed  to  be  true, 
though  it  turned  out  not  to  be  so,  this  would  not  be  a 
false  oath,  because  he  believed  it  at  the  time.  And  if  a 
person  swore  to  something  he  thought  to  be  false,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  perjury,  although  the  thing  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  true.  So  also  that  person  would  be 
guilty  of  a  false  oath  who  called  God  to  witness  that  he 
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would  do  something  which  he  did  not  mean  to  do.  A 
false  oath,  when  taken  deliberately,  is  always  a  mortal  sin 
even  though  it  may  be  about  a  trifling  matter,  because  it 
is  a  grievous  and  great  irreverence  to  God  to  call  Him  to 
witness  to  the  truth  of  anything  which  we  believe  not  to 
be  true. 

Rash  and  unnecessary  oaths.  Under  this  head  are  in 
cluded  all  those  oaths  which  have  not  the  second  quality 
required  by  the  prophet,  viz.,  judgment.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  a  person  swears  to  something  which  at  the 
moment  he  believes  to  be  true,  so  that  he  does  not  incur 
the  guilt  of  a  false  oath  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  would 
lead  him  to  see  that  he  cannot  be  sure  of  what  he  says,  so 
that  he  is  taking  a  rash  oath.  Or  else  the  matter  he  is 
speaking  about  is  of  too  trifling  a  character  to  make  it  ritrht 
to  appeal  to  God  about  it,  and  so  it  is  an  unnecessary  oath. 
Thus  Saul  swore  rashly  when  he  took  an  oath  against  who 
ever  should  touch  food  till  he  was  avenged  of  his°enemies  (1 
Kings  xiv.)  Those  are  most  often  guilty  of  unnecessary 
oaths  who  have  contracted  a  habit  of  swearing,  and  so  assert 
the  most  trifling  things  upon  oath.  In  both  these  cases  the 
quality  of  judgment  is  wanting,  or  that  consideration  which 
reflects,  before  bringing  in  the  name  of  God,  whether  the 
case  is  so  clear  as  to  permit  an  oath,  and  whether  it  is  so 
important^  as  to  make  it  necessary,  as  otherwise  it  is  taking 
God's  name  in  vain.  The  reason  why  children  should  not 
be  easily  called  on  to  take  oaths  is,  because  from  their  age 
they  are  so  much  more  likely  to  take  them  rashly  and 
thoughtlessly,  or  without  judgment. 

Yet,  unless  some  contempt  for  God's  name,  or  danger  of 
scandal  or  perjury,  is  mixed  up  with  them,  rash  and  unne 
cessary  oaths  are  only  venial  sins,  because  they  do  not 
contain  any  grave  irreverence  towards  Almighty  God. 

Unjust  oaths.  But  there  are  some  oaths  which,  besides 
being  rash  and  unnecessary,  are  also  unjust,  and  which  will 
be  mortal  or  venial  sins  according  as  that  about  which  they 
are  taken  is  of  trifling  or  serious  consequence ;  though  some 
think  that  to  take  an  oath  to  do  anything  wrong  is  always 
a  mortal  sin.  This  quality  of  justice,  which  is  the  third 
thing  required  for  a  lawful  oath,  for  the  most  part  regards 
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promises  made  on  oath,  and  it  requires  that  the  thing 
which  is  so  promised  should  be  just  and  lawful.  Herod's 
oath  to  give  to  Herodias's  daughter  whatever  she  asked, 
even  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom  (Mark  vi.  23),  was  not 
only  a  rash,  but  an  unjust  oath  ;  because  her  request  might 
involve  a  crime,  as  in  fact  it  did.  So,  too,  those  men  who, 
as  we  read  in  the  Acts  (ch.  xxvi.),  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  that  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had 
killed  St  Paul,  were  guilty  of  an  unjust  oath. 

_If_  an  oath  has  the  three  qualities  of  truth,  judgment, 
and  justice,  it  is  a  lawful  oath.  By  the  second  command 
ment  we  are  commanded  to  keep  such  an  oath,  and  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  break  it.  If  a  promise  made  on  oath 
fails  in  one  of  these  qualities,  we  are  not  always  bound  to 
keep  it ;  but  this  question  will  be  more  naturally  spoken 
of  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  LV. 
Of  VOWB  :  their  nature,  obligation,  and  different  kinds. 

A  vow  is  defined  to  be  a  promise,  willingly  made  to  God, 
that  we  will  do  something  pleasing  to  Him.  It  comes 
under  this  second  commandment,  because,  like  an  oath,  it 
appeals  to  God  ;  but  it  differs  from  a  promissory  oath  in 
this,  that  while  an  oath  may  be  about  what  is  bad  as  well 
as  good,  a  vow  is  only  about  something  good.  This  dis 
tinction  is  not  always  preserved.  Sometimes  men  speak 
of  vowing  to  kill  a  person,  or  not  to  speak  to  a  neighbour. 
But  commonly  this  would  be  called  an  oath,  while  we 
should  speak  of  vowing  something  intended  for  the  service 
of  God.  A  vow  differs  again  from  a  resolution  ;  for  a 
resolution  only  expresses  a  determined  design  or  intention 
to  do  a  thing,  without  binding  ourselves  over  to  any  one 
to  do  it.  But  a  vow  is  a  solemn  promise,  and  in  making 
a  promise  we  bind  ourselves  to  do  the  thing. 

Yet,  it  is  not  a  mere  promise,  but  a  promise  willingly 
made  to  God.  For  though  we  speak  of  making  vows  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  yet  what  we  mean  by 
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this  is,  that  we  promise  to  God  through  the  Saints  or  in 
honour  of  the  Saints. 

It  must  be  made  willingly  ;  for  if  it  were  done  under 
constraint,  it  would  not  be  a  vow.  There  must  be  as  much 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  advertence  to  what  we  are  doing, 
as  we  have  shown  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  mortal  sin. 
(~  Lastly,  a  vow  is  a  promise  of  something  pleasing  to  God, 
either  by  doing  that  which  is  good,  or  avoiding  that  which 
is  evil.  For  a  vow  is  a  sort  of  offering  to  God,  and  there 
fore  must  consist  of  something  which  we  suppose  to  be 
pleasing  to  Him,  and  which  He  will  accept.  Thus  the 
chief  matter  of  vows  is  the  evangelical  counsels  or  those 
things  which  we  find  our  Lord  recommending  to  us  in  the 
Gospels,  not  as  matters  of  strict  obligation,  but  as  means  by 
which  we  may  serve  Him  with  greater  perfection.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  poverty,  chastity,  and  obe 
dience,  and  it  is  to  these,  therefore,  that  religious,  or  those 
who  dedicate  themselves  specially  to  the  service  of  God, 
generally  bind  themselves. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  vows.  1.  Vows 
may  be  either  personal  or  real.  Real  vows  are  those  in 
which  some  thing  "  res  "  is  promised.  Personal  are  those 
in  which  the  action  or  condition  of  a  person  is  the  subject 
of  the  vow  ;  as  when  a  man  makes  a  vow  of  chastity  or 
obedience.  2.  Vows  may  be  either  temporal  or  perpetual, 
according  to  whether  the  thing  or  person  concerned  is 
vowed  for  a  time  only  or  for  ever.  3.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  division  of  vows  is  into  simple  or  solemn  vows. 
Not  because  these  vows  are  necessarily  different  in  them 
selves,  but  because  the  obligation  of  the  one  is  so  much 
more  stringent  than  that  of  the  other.  A  solemn  vow 
differs  from  a  simple  vow  in  being  made  in  some  particular 
religious  Order,  or  in  some  other  way  in  which  the  Church 
has  sanctioned  the  taking  of  solemn  vows.  They  are  then 
received  and  considered  by  the  Church  as  solemn,  and 
made  by  the  person  with  the  intention  of  their  being  so 
received  and  considered.  Such  is  the  vow  of  chastity 
made  by  those  who  enter  into  sacred  orders,  and  the  vows 
of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience  taken  by  the  Cistercians, 
Benedictines,  Carthusians,  Carmelites,  and  some  other 
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Orders,  in  which  the  Church  has  sanctioned  the  making  of 
solemn  vows.  Many,  however,  of  the  more  modern  reli 
gious  Orders  or  Congregations  only  take  simple  vows. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  vows,  the  next  thing  to  be  con 
sidered  is,  what  is  the  obligation  of  them,  or  how  far  they 
are  binding  on  those   who  take  them?     The  Catechism 
teaches  that  the  second   commandment  commands  us  to 
keep  our  lawful  vows.     We  should,  therefore,  be  taking 
God's  name  in  vain  by  making  an  unlawful  vow,  or  by  not 
keeping  a  lawful  one,   after  binding  ourselves  to  do  so. 
Holy  Scripture  expressly  teaches  this  obligation  :    "When 
thou  hast  made  a  vow,  thou  shalt  not  delay  to  pay  it,  be 
cause  the  Lord  thy  God  will  require  it ;  and  if  thou  delay 
it,  it  shall  be  imputed  to  thee  for  a  sin"  (Deut.  xxiii.  21). 
And  reason  teaches  us,  that  if  the  promises  which  one  man 
makes  to  another  are  binding,  much  more  are  those  which 
he  makes  to  God.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  should 
bind  himself  by  an  oath  or  vow  to  that  which  was  unlaw 
ful,  i.e.,  to  anything  contrary  to  justice  and  the  law  of  God, 
not  only  would  he  not  be  bound  to  keep  it,  but  he  would 
be  bound  not  to  keep  it.     If  he  made  the  vow  or  oath 
knowing  the  thing  to  be  wrong,  he  is  guilty  of  an  unjust 
oath  or  vow  ;  if  without  thought  or  care,  his  oath  or  vow 
was  a  rash  one,  since  it  wanted  judgment.    Jephte,  as  some 
think,  was  guilty  of  a  rash  vow  in  promising  to  offer  as  a 
holocaust  whatever  should  first  meet  him  on  his  return 
from  victory  (Judges  xi.  31).     In  any  case  it  is  a  sin  for  a 
man  to  take  an  oath  that  he  cannot  lawfully  keep,  and 
would  sin  in  attempting  to  keep.     His  sin  in  taking  it  is 
greater  or  less  in  degree,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
he  knew  the  thing  to  be  wrong.     If  he  could  not  know  it 
to  be  wrong,  he  is  excused  from  sin. 

What  sin  does  a  person  commit  who  breaks  a  lawful  vow 
or  promissory  oath  ?  This  depends  generally  on  the  thing 
vowed  or  promised.  If  a  matter  of  moment,  the  sin  is 
mortal ;  if  a  trifling  matter,  venial. 

Vows,  however,  may  cease  to  be  binding  on  the  con 
science,  and  this  from  two  causes.  First,  there  may  arise 
some  circumstance  making  it  impossible  to  fulfil  them  ;  or 
secondly,  they  may  be  annulled,  dispensed  with,  or  changed 
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by  authority.  The  first  case  happens  when,  e.g.,  a  person 
who  is  under  the  will  of  another  makes  a  vow.  Such  a  vow 
can  be  annulled  by  the  superior  when  he  conies  to  hear  <>i  it. 
This  case  was  especially  provided  for  in  the  law  of  Muses 
(Num.  xxx.)  Thus  a  child's  vow  might  be  invalidated  by 
its  father,  or  a  wife's  by  her  husband ;  and  that  even 
without  a  reasonable  cause,  because  they  are  at  the  disposal 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  subject. 

To  dispense  from  a  v0\v,  is  to  take  away  the  obligation 
of  keeping  it.  To  commute  a  vow  is  to  change  the  good 
work  vowed  for  some  other.  When  a  person  has  taken  a 
vow,  circumstances  may  arise  which  may  render  it,  not  in 
deed  impossible,  but  very  difficult  or  unadvisable  for  him 
to  keep  it.  It  may  interfere  with  others'  welfare  or  with 
his  own.  Superiors,  therefore,  have  the  power  of  dispens 
ing  in  such  cases  from  a  vow,  or  of  changing  the  obliga 
tion  of  it  to  something  else  that  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  Superiors  of  religious  houses,  Bishops  in  their 
dioceses,  and  often  even  confessors,  have  this  power.  But 
a  vow  cannot  be  dispensed  from  without  a  reasonable 
cause  ;  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  a  dispensation,  even 
when  there  is  a  reasonable  cause  for  it,  depends  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  vow,  and  whether  it  is  a  simple  or  a 
solemn  one.  There  are  five  vows  which  the  Pope  only  can 
dispense  with  or  commute.  These  are — (1),  a  vow  of  per 
petual  chastity  ;  (2),  a  vow  to  enter  a  religious  Order  ; 
(3),  and  a  vow  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  (4),  to 
St  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  (5),  to  the  Church  of  St  James  of 
Compostella  in  Spain.  Yet  there  are  certain  circumstances 
under  which  a  Bishop  can  dispense  from  even  these.  It 
should  be  added,  that  no  one,  not  even  the  Pope,  can  dis 
pense  from  a  vow,  when  such  a  dispensation  would  inter 
fere  with  the  just  rights  of  another  person. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Of  Cursing,  Blasphemy,  and  Profane  Words. 

BY    the   second    commandment  we  are  commanded,  the 
Catechism  says,  to  speak  with  reverence  of  God  and  all 
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holy  things.  The  commandment,  indeed,  only  speaks  of 
God  ;  but  as  we  cannot  show  contempt  or  disrespect  to 
what  belongs  to  a  person  without  its  extending  to  that 
person  himself,  so  we  cannot  exhibit  that  honour  which  is 
due  to  God,  if  we  do  not  honour  also  all  that  belongs  to,  or 
is  connected  with,  Him.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  "  holy 
things," — God's  saints,  God's  ministers,  religion,  its  cere 
monies  and  practices.  We  are  bound  to  speak  with  reve 
rence  of  these  because  they  relate  to  God. 

Now  that  which  is  most  directly  opposed  to  this  re 
verence  is  blasphemy.  It  is  the  worst  and  most  heinous 
way  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain.  Cursing  and  profane 
\vords  are  lesser  sins  of  the  same  character.  But  they  dif 
fer  from  oaths  or  vows,  because  these,  as  we  have  explained, 
are  sometimes  lawful  and  even  laudable ;  but  cursing, 
blasphemy,  and  profanity  are,  under  all  circumstances, 
sinful. 

The  word  "  blasphemy  "  is  derived  from  two  Greek  roots, 
and  signifies  wounding  or  injuring  the  reputation.  But  it 
has  come  to  be  applied  especially  to  anything  said  against 
God  or  His  perfections.  It  is  denned,  "  any  words  or 
speeches  insulting  to  God."  It  is  divided  into  direct  blas 
phemy,  or  that  which  is  spoken  against  God  Himself  or 
His  attributes  ;  and  indirect,  which  is  spoken  against  the 
saints  or  holy  things  relating  to  God.  It  is  also  divided 
into  simple  and  heretical  blasphemy,  of  which  the  latter  is 
distinguished  from  the  former  in  containing  something 
contrary  to  the  faith,  as  e.g.,  denying  some  of  God's  per 
fections,  or  attributing  them  to  creatures,  or,  again,  at 
tributing  an  imperfection  to  God. 

Blasphemy  is  always  in  itself  a  mortal  sin.  It  is  so 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  :  "  He  that  blasphemeth  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  dying,  let  him  die"  (Lev.  xxiv.  16).  And 
the  very  nature  of  the  sin  shows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
grievous  a  man  can  be  guilty  of.  For  what  can  be  worse 
than  knowingly  and  wilfully  to  say  anything  insulting  to 
God  1  It  can  only,  then,  be  excused  from  the  guilt  of 
mortal  sin  when  it  is  done  without  full  knowledge  and  ad 
vertence.  Sometimes  an  expression  is  blasphemous  or  not, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  person  who  uses  it;  e.g., 
when  persons  curse  the  rain  or  the  wind,  the  amount  of  sin 
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depends  on  whether  they  look  upon  these  as  directly  sent 
by  God  or  not. 

By  cursing  is  meant  imprecating  some  harm  or  mischief 
on  our  neighbour,  or  any  of  God's  creatures.  It  differs 
from  merely  wishing  harm  to  them,  because  it  implies  also 
a  sort  of  prayer,  or  calling  down  harm  upon  them  from 
Heaven.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  desire  of  ill  to  our  neighbour, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  precept  of  charity ;  but,  because  it  is 
a  direct  or  virtual  invocation  of  God's  name,  it  comes  under 
the  second  commandment.  Cursing  is  a  mortal  or  venial 
sin,  according  to  circumstances.  Often  curses  are  used 
simply  as  hasty  expressions,  without  a  person  at  all  mean 
ing  what  he  says,  or  intending  any  -irreverence  to  God. 
This  will  excuse  many  persons  who,  having  contracted  the 
habit  of  swearing  or  cursing,  are  trying  to  overcome  them 
selves,  but  the  words  slip  out  of  their  mouth  without  their 
thinking  about  it.  Sometimes  curses  may  be  greater  sins 
on  account  of  their  giving  scandal  to  others  :  e.g.,  if  parents 
curse  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  the  sin  is  greater 
from  the  danger  of  the  children  being  led  to  do  the  same. 
Also,  something  depends  on  whether  the  harm  that  is  im 
precated  is  a  grievous  or  a  trifling  one. 

Lastly,  profane  words  are  forbidden  by  this  command 
ment  as  being  contrary  to  the  reverence  due  to  God,  and 
what  belongs  to  Him,  or  tending  to  lessen  it.  Thus  speak 
ing  in  a  light  or  joking  manner  about  anything  belonging 
to  God  or  His  service  is  profane.  It  is  not  generally  a 
grievous  sin,  because  there  is  no  intention  of  insulting 
God  ;  and  often  the  profane  words  have  but  a  remote  con 
nection  with  God,  or  His  service ;  but  should  such  words 
be  spoken  out  of  contempt  for  sacred  things,  the  sin  would 
be  a  grievous  one.  l 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

On  the  Third  Commandment  :  "  Remember  that,  thou  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath-day." 

As  in  the  first  commandment  God  requires  the  worship  of 
the  heart,  and  in  the  second  the  worship  of  the  tongue,  so 
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In  the  third  He  demands  a  certain  portion  of  our  time, 
wherein  we  may  acknowledge  Him  by  external  acts.  All 
our  time  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
all  our  actions  should  be  directed  to  Him;  but  all  our  time 
cannot  immediately  be  so  used,  nor  can  we  direct  all  our 
actions  to  Him  alone;  for  we  have  temporal  wants  to  sup 
ply,  and  temporal  duties,  the  neglect  of  which  would  be 
sinful ;  and  lest  such  should  engross  us,  and  cause  us  to 
forget  God,  for  whom  they  ought  to  be  done,  we  are  com 
manded  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  our  time  for  acts  which 
have  sole  reference  to  God.  In  other  words,  we  are  bidden 
to  keep  holy  certain  days,  i.e.,  consecrate  them  in  a  special 
manner  to  religious  worship.  The  commandment  given  at 
length  is,  "  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath- 
day.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  shalt  do  all  thy 
works.  But  on  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  :  thou  shalt  do  no  work  on  it,  thou,  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid 
servant,  nor  thy  beast,  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  in  them,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  :  therefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh 
day  and  sanctified  it"  (Exod.  xx.  8-11). 

Now  the  principle  of  devoting  a  portion  of  our  time  to 
the  external  service  of  God  is  here  specially  applied  to  the 
case  of  the  Jews.  The  commandment,  so  far  as  it  exhibits 
that  principle,  is  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  and  binds  all 
men,  without  respect  to  time  or  nation  ;  but  in  its  parti 
cular  injunctions  as  to  the  day  and  manner  of  observance, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  older  covenant,  which 
has  been  superseded  by  Christianity.  In  the  ancient  law 
God  chose  the  last  day  of  the  week  to  be  kept  holy,  and  it 
was  called  the  Sabbath,  or  rest,  because  on  that  day  He 
rested  from  the  work  of  creation;  for  in  six  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that 
are  in  them,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day :  therefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day.  In  the  rehearsal  of  the  law 
another  reason  is  assigned  :  "  Remember  that  thou  also 
didvst  serve  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee 
out  from  thence  with  a  strong  hand  and  a  stretched-out 
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arm.  Therefore  hath  He  commanded  thee  that  thou 
shouldst  observe  the  Sabbath-day"  (Deut.  v.  15). 

In  resting,  then,  from  labour  on  the  seventh  day,  the 
Jew  commemorated  his  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bond 
age,  and  testified  to  the  surrounding  nations  that  Jehovah, 
the  God  he  worshipped,  was  the  Creator  of  all  things.  But 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  God  has  bestowed  more 
abundant  blessings  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  more  excellent  Festival.  On  that  day 
He  rose  in  His  human  nature  from  the  dead ;  on  that  clay 
He  appeared  to  His  apostles  after  His  resurrection  ;  on 
that  day  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  upon  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord.  Hence  the  Christian,  in  dedicating  the  first  day 
of  the  week  to  God,  acknowledges  that  He  who  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  is  the  same  who  in  the  begin 
ning  called  the  light  out  of  darkness.  He  commemorates 
a  more  perfect  redemption  than  that  of  Israel  from  Pharao. 
He  honours  each  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, — the 
Father,  who  began  the  new  creation  by  raising  His  Sou 
from  the  dead. — the  Son,  who  rose  for  our  justification, — 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  descended  to  carry  out  that  work  in 
each  individual  soul. 

The  Sabbath,  then,  for  us  Christians  no  longer  exists  ; 
it  has  passed  away  with  other  Jewish  feasts.  This  the 
Apostle  plainly  declares  :  "  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  re 
spect  of  a  festival  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sab 
baths,  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come "  (Col.  ii. 
1C,  17).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  proof  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Apostles  and  first  Christians  to  observe 
religiously  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Eight  days  after  the 
resurrection,  the  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with 
them,  and  Jesus  came  and  stood  in  the  midst  (St  John 
xxi.  26).  Later,  in  Acts  xx.  7,  we  read  that  upon  the  first 
day  the  disciples  assembled  to  break  bread.  Again,  we 
find  St  Paul  commanding  the  Corinthians  :  "  On  the  first 
day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  put  apart  with  him 
self,  laying  up  what  it  shall  well  please  him"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2). 
And  tlie  first  day  is  recognised  as  the  Lord's  day  :  "I  was 
in  the  Spirit,"  says  St  John,  "  on  the  Lord's  day"  (Apoc. 
i.  10).  And  so  the  Church,  following  this  custom,  ha* 
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determined  for  Christians  the  observance  of  the  third  com 
mandment  by  a  precept  which  bids  us  keep  holy  the  first 
day  of  the  week. 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 

Of  the  Obligation  of  hearing  Mass  and  resting  from  servile  work. 

THE  next  point  for  consideration  is,  how  we  are  to  keep 
the  Sunday  holy.  As  matter  of  formal  precept,  binding 
under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  nothing  further  is  required  than 
to  hear  Mass  and  abstain  from  servile  works. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  first  duty,  we  must  be  bodily  pre 
sent  in  the  place  where  the  Mass  is  celebrated,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  part  of  the  congregation,  and  attend 
with  the  mind,  sufficiently  at  least  to  join  in  the  Mass  as 
an  act  of  Divine  worship. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  present  during  a  part  of  the 
Mass.  The  precept  applies  to  the  whole  Mass.  To  absent 
one's  self  wilfully,  and  without  proper  excuse,  during  any 
part  of  the  Mass  is  forbidden ;  but,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
the  like  kind,  the  guilt  varies  with  the  length  or  import 
ance  of  the  part  omitted.  It  is  a  mortal  sin  to  be  culpably 
absent  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Mass,  and  a 
venial  sin  to  be  absent  during  a  small  part.  It  is  neces 
sary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  grievousness  of  the 
omission  is  estimated,  not  simply  by  the  length  of  time 
which  the  part  omitted  occupies,  but  also  by  its  import 
ance  in  reference  to  the  Sacrifice.  Thus  it  is  generally 
considered  a  mortal  sin  to  be  absent  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Mass  to  the  end  of  the  Offertory,  because  such  an 
omission  is  considerable  in  point  of  length.  It  is  a  mortal 
sin  to  be  absent  without  cause  during  the  Consecration, 
because,  though  it  occupies  a  very  short  time,  it  is  the 
most  solemn  and  most  essential  part  of  the  Mass.  It  is  a 
mortal  sin  to  leave  before  the  priest's  Communion,  both  on 
account  of  the  length  and  the  importance  of  the  omission. 
It  is  a  venial  sin,  or  no  sin  at  all  where  there  is  a  legiti 
mate  excuse,  to  arrive  during  the  Epistle,  or  to  leave  aftif 
the  priest's  Communion. 
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The  methods  of  assisting  at  Mass  will  vary,  of  course, 
according  to  each  one's  capacities  and  wants.  Those  who 
can  read  will,  for  the  most  part,  follow  the  priest,  by  using 
the  Missal,  or  a  book  containing  suitable  prayers.  A  good 
way  is  to  meditate  on  the  Passion  and  death  of  Christ, 
and  make  acts  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  contrition. 
Those  who  can  neither  read  nor  meditate  may  say  the 
Rosary  or  other  vocal  prayers.  But  all  should  remember 
to  join  in  the  act  of  sacrifice,  and  unite  with  the  priest  in 
offering  up  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  for  these  four 
ends  :  (1.)  For  God's  honour  and  glory,  who  deserves  so 
holy  a  Victim;  (2.)  In  thanksgiving  for  all  His  mercies;  (3.) 
To  propitiate  His  offended  Majesty ;  (4.)  To  obtain  all  those 
graces  and  blessings  we  need.  For  the  Church  does  not 
command  us  to  say  prayers,  but  to  hear  Mass — that  is,  to 
join  in  the  act  of  sacrifice.  Hence  we  can  never  supply 
the  omission  of  this  duty  by  any  other  devotions,  whether 
private  or  public.  Only  those  who  are  physically  or 
morally  unable  to  go,  are  justified  in  staying  away  from 
Mass  on  a  Sunday.  The  sick,  and  those  who  have  to  take 
care  of  them,  are  of  course  dispensed,  as  well  as  mothers 
and  nurses,  who  cannot  leave  their  children  without 
clanger.  Inclement  weather,  a  bad  state  of  the  roads,  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  church — e.g.,  three  or  four 
miles — will  excuse  those  whose  condition  renders  it  difficult 
for  them  to  surmount  such  obstacles.  And,  in  general,  no 
one  is,  strictly  speaking,  bound  to  encounter  serious  in 
convenience  in  order  to  hear  Mass. 

Work  is  divided  into  three  classes — servile,  liberal,  and 
common.  Servile  works  are  those  occupations  which 
employ  the  body  rather  than  the  mind,  such  as  are 
usually  performed  by  servants  or  uneducated  persons. 
Liberal  works  are  those  in  which  the  mind  is  more 
engaged  than  the  body  ;  they  are  so  called,  because  they 
are  prosecuted  by  persons  in  an  independent  position. 
Common  works  are  those  which  are  pursued  by  men  of  all 
classes,  whether  educated  or  not — such  as  fishing,  shoot 
ing,  hunting,  and  the  like. 

Liberal  and  common  works  are  allowed,  even  for  the 
sake  of  gain, — e.g.,  a  person  might  give  lessons  on  the 
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Sunday  in  drawing,  writing,  reading,  music,  and  singing, 
without  violating  the  third  commandment.  But  all  un 
necessary  servile  works,  are  strictly  prohibited.  The  pro 
hibition  extends  to  all  public  transaction  of  business, 
whether  of  a  mercantile  or  forensic  character,  and,  except 
such  things  as  may  be  needed  for  daily  consumption,  all 
buying  and  selling  in  shops.  Observe,  unnecessary  ser 
vile  works  alone  are  forbidden ;  hence  a  person  does  not 
break  the  commandment  who  works  to  avoid  any  serious 
loss.  It  is  lawful  to  reap  corn,  or  mow  hay,  or  to  gather 
in  fruit,  when  such  things  would  be  likely  to  suffer  from 
bad  weather.  It  is  lawful  to  perform  all  those  household 
duties  which  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  and  the  pre 
paration  of  food.  Again,  we  may  do  servile  works  on  a 
Sunday  to  relieve  the  pressing  needs  of  our  neighbour,  if 
we  are  actuated  simply  by  charity,  for  such  works  sanctify 
rather  than  profane  the  day.  "  What  man  shall  there  be 
among  yon,"  said  our  Lord,  "  that  hath  one  sheep,  and  if 
the  same  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath-day,  will  he  not 
take  hold  of  it  and  lift  it  up  1  How  much  better  is  a  man 
than  a  sheep  1  Therefore  it  is  lawful  to  do  a  good  deed 
on  the  Sabbath-day"  (St  Matt.  xii.  11,  12).  Piety  also 
excuses  any  work  which  the  service  of  God  or  interests  of 
religion  require. 

Although  by  hearing  Mass,  and  abstaining  from  servile 
works,  we  keep  the  letter  of  the  law,  something  more  is 
required  to  fulfil  its  spirit.  Why  are  we  bidden  to  abstain 
from  servile  work,  but  in  order  that  we  may  directly  hon 
our  and  serve  God,  and  look  after  our  souls  ?  The  Church 
wishes  her  children  to  hear  sermons,  to  attend  the  public  • 
services  of  the  Church  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
place,  and  more  or  less  to  employ  the  day  in  prayer  and 
works  of  piety.  It  is  plainly  contrary  to  her  intention 
that  we  should  hear  Mass,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  idleness  or  frivolous  amusements.  Not  that  innocent 
recreation  is  out  of  place  on  the  Sunday ;  for  the  day  is 
one  of  refreshment  to  the  body,  in  order  that  we  may  the 
better  serve  God.  Yet  we  should  not  forget  the  end  of 
the  commandment,  but  bear  in  mind  that  while  that  which 
is  excessive  or  dangerous  is  always  to  be  avoided,  so  is  it 
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in  a  special  manner  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Lord's- 
day. 

Other  feasts,  which  are  included  in  the  scope  of  this 
commandment,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  precepts  of 
the  Church. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

On  th«  Fourth  Commandment :  "  Honour  thy  father  aud  thy 
mother. " 

THE  fourth  commandment  is  the  beginning  of  the  second 
table  of  the  law,  or  that  which  concerns  our  neighbour. 
As  the  first  table  is  summed  up  in  the  precept  to  love  God 
with  all  our  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength,  so  the  second 
table  is  summed  up  in  the  precept  to  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves.  But  while  the  first  has  no  limits — we  can 
not  go  too  far  in  loving  or  reverencing  God — the  second, 
on  the  other  hand,  enjoins  us  to  love  our  neighbour  up  to 
a  certain  point.  The  excellence  of  our  obedience  to  the 
second  table  of  the  law,  consists  in  our  giving  to  each  one 
just  that  amount  of  love,  reverence,  and  obedience,  which 
is  his  due.  Moreover,  we  are  to  love  God  for  His  own 
sake ;  and  loving  our  neighbour  is  only,  so  to  speak,  a 
branch  of  this  love,  for  we  are  to  love  our  neighbour  also 
for  God's  sake.  Hence  our  neighbour  is  to  be  loved  with 
that  measure  of  love  which  is  consistent  with  and  cornea 
from  the  love  of  God.  Lest  we  should  have  any  doubt  of 
this,  or  lest  we  should  think  that  it  can  lawfully  interfere 
with  the  love  of  God,  our  Lord  says,  "  He  that  loves  father 
or  mother  more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me  "  (St  Matt. 
x.  37).  And  still  more  strongly :  "  If  any  man  come  to 
Me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother,  and  wife  and 
children,  and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life 
also,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple"  (Luke  xiv.  26)  ;  that  is, 
if  he  does  not  hate  them  in  comparison  of  Me.  The  much 
higher  obligation  of  that  which  we  owe  to  God,  over  that 
which  we  owe  to  our  neighbour,  is  important  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  an  age  and  country  in  which  omissions  of  duty 
towards  our  neighbour  are  made  so  much  more  of  than 
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those  towards  God,  whose  right  to  the  love  and  obedieiico 
of  His  creatures  is  scarcely  recognised. 

Yet  if  the  first  commandment  is  most  important  in  the 
order  of  things,  as  enjoining  the  highest  and  greatest  duty, 
the  fourth  comes  first  in  order  of  time  ;  for  the  duty  of 
honouring  and  obeying  our  parents  is  the  first  that  we 
learn,  and  it  is  only  through  obedience  to  this  that  we 
learn  the  still  higher  duty  of  loving  and  obeying  God. 
God  has  so  ordained  that  each  child,  as  he  comes  into  the 
world,  should  begin  with  the  easier  and  obvious  duty  of 
loving  and  obeying  his  parents — the  natural  authors  and 
preservers  of  his  being — before  he  goes  on  to  the  harder 
yet  more  important  lesson  of  loving  and  obeying  "  his 
Father  who  is  in  heaven."  And  he  who  does  not  succeed 
in  the  easier  duty,  will  not  be  likely  to  do  so  in  the  more 
difficult  one.  "  For  he,"  says  St  John,  "  who  loves  not 
his  brother,  whom  he  sees,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom 
he  sees  not  ?  "  (1  John  iv.  20).  It  may  have  been  because 
this  love  and  obedience  to  our  parents  is  strictly  the  root 
and  foundation  of  all  other  virtues,  that  a  special  reward 
was  promised  in  the  old  law  for  its  observance  :  "  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thou  mayest  live  long  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  give  thee  "  (Exod. 
xx.  12) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  disobedience  to  parents 
was  ordered  to  be  punished  with  death. 

As  the  first  commandment  of  the  first  table  begins  by 
commanding  the  acknowledgment  of  God,  and  our  duty 
towards  Him  as  God,  and  the  two  other  commandments 
are  only  a  more  particular  enforcing  of  duties,  which  flow 
from,  and  are  virtually  contained  in,  the  first,  so,  in  like 
manner,  the  first  commandment  of  the  second  table  lays 
down  a  positive  command  respecting  our  parents,  and  the 
duty  we  owe  to  them  ;  and  the  other  six  prohibitions  that 
follow  are  only  a  further  enlargement  and  fuller  explana 
tion  of  that  duty.  For  by  our  neighbours  are  meant  all 
those  persons  whom  we  come  across  and  have  dealings 
with  amongst  our  fellow-men ;  and  of  these  our  parents 
are  the  first  that  we  know,  and  have  the  greatest  claims  on 
us.  The  greatest  duty  is  put  before  us,  and  the  lesser  are 
included  in  it,  just  as  iu  other  commands  it  is  for  the  most 
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part  the  greatest  sin  of  each  kind  that  is  forbidden  hy 
name,  and  the  smaller  species  are  virtually  included.  It 
is  to  this  effect  that  our  Lord  Himself  explained  to  His 
disciples  how  they  had  to  keep  the  Commandments  (Matt, 
chap,  v.) 

The  fourth  commandment  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
Primarily,  it  regards  the  obligations  of  children  to  their 
parents  ;  and,  secondly,  by  implication,  the  duties  which 
parents  owe  to  their  children. 


CHAPTER  LX. 
Of  the  Duties  of  Children  to  their  Pareuts. 

Two  things  have  here  to  be  explained  ;  first,  who  are  in 
cluded  under  the  word  "  parents  ;  "  and,  secondly,  what 
duties  are  implied  by  the  term  "honour." 

By  parents  are  meant  primarily  our  natural  father  and 
mother.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  many  others  who 
hold,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  us.  First,  our  ecclesiastical  superiors,  who  stand 
in  so  similar  a  situation  with  regard  to  our  souls  to  what 
our  parents  do  with  regard  to  our  bodies,  that  we  call  them 
our  spiritual  fathers.  Secondly,  all  those  whom  we  find 
ourselves  placed  under  in  temporal  matters,  as  magistrates, 
masters,  guardians,  and  teachers.  And  lastly,  all  whom 
age  and  character  place  in  a  high  position,  although  they 
may  have  no  direct  authority  over  us.  We  find  examples 
in  Holy  Scripture  of  all  these  classes  of  persons  being 
called  by  the  name  of  Father,  and  many  precepts  are  given 
to  treat  them  with  respect  and  reverence. 

The  word  "  honour "  means  to  hold  a  person  in  high 
esteem,  and  it  is  purposely  used  here  as  enjoining  all  the 
duties  which  we  owe  to  our  parents  and  superiors.  Were 
we  told  to  love  our  parents,  this  would  not  imply  rever 
ence  ;  were  we  told  to  fear  them,  we  might  do  this  without 
loving  them  ;  but  to  honour  a  person,  we  must  both  fear 
and  love  him,  and  this  is  what  we  are  here  commanded  to 
do.  Though,  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  all  our  duties 
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to  them,  these  duties  are  commonly  divided  into  three 
heads:  (1.)  To  love  them;  (2.)  To  reverence  them;  (3.) 
To  obey  them. 

1.  We  are  bound  to  love  our  parents  with  the  love  of 
benevolence* — that  is,  to  desire  for  them  every  temporal 
and  spiritual  good,  and,  as  far  as  occasion  offers,  to  en 
deavour  to  procure  it  for  them.  For  a  love  that  was  only 
internal,  and  did  not  manifest  itself  in  external  actions, 
when  occasion  called  for  them,  would  betray  its  insincerity. 
Hence  a  person  would  violate  this  obligation,  who  should 
exhibit,  in  words  or  manner,  anything  like  ill-will  to  his 
parents,  or  neglect  to  show  them  affection,  or  should 
treat  them  hardly  or  harshly,  or  should  provoke  them  to 
anger.  "  He  is  cursed  of  God  that  angereth  his  mother  " 
(Ecclus.  iii.  18).  Much  more  would  a  person  commit  a 
sin  who  neglected  his  parents  in  their  temporal  or  spiritual 
necessity,  since  this  would  be  most  contrary  to  the  love 
he  owes  them.  As  parents  are  bound  to  provide  for  their 
children  everything  that  they  require,  both  for  body  and 
soul,  so,  should  the  parents  come  to  want,  the  children  are 
bound  to  provide  for  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability  ; 
and  this,  not  only  for  their  temporal  wants,  but  to  take 
care  that  in  their  illness  they  have  the  Sacraments ;  and 
if  they  are  leading  bad,  negligent  lives,  they  are  bound, 
respectfully  and  tenderly,  to  remind  them  of  the  care  of 
their  souls.  They  are  bound  likewise  to  fulfil  their  dying 
wishes,  and  to  take  care  for  their  burial.  All  this  is 
grounded  on  the  obligation  they  owe  to  their  parents  as 
being  the  authors  of  their  life,  and  having  preserved  and 
taken  care  of  them.  "  With  thy  whole  heart  honour  thy 
father,  and  forget  not  the  groanings  of  thy  mother.  Ke- 
member  that  thou  hadst  not  been  born  but  through  them ; 
and  make  a  return  to  them  as  they  have  done  to  thee" 
(Ecclus.  vii.  28). 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  a  neglect  of  this  duty 
becomes  a  mortal  sin.  Very  much  must  depend  on  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  the  degree  of  want  of  the 
parents,  and  the  ability  of  the  children.  But  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  strict  obligation,  and  that  not  of  charity  but  of 
*  See  chapter  011  Charity,  p.  112. 
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justice,  we  learn  from  our  Lord's  upbraiding  the  Pharisees 
for  "  making  void  the  commandment  of  God "  by  their 
tradition  (Matt.  xv.  6).  This  was  because  they  maintained 
that  a  man  might  dedicate  to  God  that  which  he  should 
have  spent  in  assisting  his  parents  in  their  necessity.  And 
so  the  Church  teaches  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
dedicate  his  property  or  himself  to  religion,  if  by  so  doing 
he  rould  be  unable  to  fulfil  a  present  obligation  to  assist 
his  Barents  in  their  necessity;  for  obedience  to  God's 
commands  is  of  higher  importance  than  counsels  of  per 
fection. 

2.  Secondly,  we  owe  reverence  to  our  parents  ;  and  thia 
because  they  stand  in  the  place  of  God  to  us.  We  know 
God  through  them,  and  are  taught  from  the  lower  duty  of 
honouring  our  parents  to  ascend  to  the  higher  one  of 
honouring  God.  "  The  son  honoureth  the  father  ;  if,  then, 
I  be  a  father,  where  is  My  honour?  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts "  (Mai.  i.  6).  This  reverence  must  be  shown  in 
words  and  actions,  and  also  in  bearing  with  patience  their 
faults  or  defects,  and  putting  up  with  their  infirmities  in 
sickness  and  old  age  :  "  Honour  thy  father  in  word  and 
work,  and  in  all  patience "  (Ecclesiasticus  iii.  9).  The 
Catechism  particularly  specifies  contempt  as  being  forbidden, 
because  this  is  of  all  things  the  most  opposed  to  that 
reverence  which  we  owe  to  our  parents.  But  there  are 
many  ^sser  degrees  of  the  same  thing  which  are  viola 
tions  of  this  obligation.  It  is  a  sin  against  the  reverence 
we  owe  to  our  parents  to  expose  or  ridicule  them  for  their 
faults ;  to  strike  them,  or  even  to  raise  the  hand  as  if  to 
do  so  ;  to  curse  them,  or  to  use  opprobrious  and  insulting 
language  to  them,  or  to  show  them  disrespect  by  looks  or 
manner.  These  are  greater  or  less  sins,  according  as  they 
proceed  from  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  contempt  or  in 
tentional  disrespect.  For  anything  done,  or  omitted  to  be 
done,  however  harmless  in  itself,  if  it  is  done  out  of  dis 
respect,  becomes  a  sin  against  this  commandment.  Curs 
ing  a  parent,  however,  can  seldom  be  otherwise  than  a 
grievous  sin  ;  and  so  in  the  old  law  it  was  enjoined  that  he 
that  cursed  his  father  or  mother  was  to  be  put  to  death 
(Exod,  xxi.  17X 
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3.  The  third  duty  we  owe  to  our  parents  is  obedience. 
"Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord"  (Eph.  vi.  1). 
And  there  are  a  great  many  passages  in  Scripture  where 
this  duty  is  insisted  on.  This  obedience  is  not  merely  to 
be  an  outward  one,  nor  is  it  to  be  unwilling  and  hesitating. 
What  is  required  is  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedience,  and 
one  which  is  a  real  internal  submission  of  the  heart  and 
will.  Disobedience  to  parents  is  a  greater  or  less  sin, 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  matter.  A  great  many  of 
the  acts  of  disobedience  of  which  children  are  guilty  relate 
to  matters  of  trifling  importance ;  and  commands  of  this 
sort  are  given  by  parents  without  any  intention  of  their 
being  always  and  literally  obeyed.  These,  and  even  more 
serious  obligations,  when  they  are  broken  through  the 
thoughtlessness  and  weakness  of  childhood,  are  not  griev 
ous  sins.  But  when  a  command  is  laid  upon  a  child  in 
such  a  way  that  it  knows  its  parents  think  it  a  matter  of 
consequence,  then  it  would  be  a  mortal  sin  wilfully  to 
violate  it  without  necessity.  Such  are  the  commands 
given  by  parents  to  their  children,  strictly  forbidding  them 
to  go  to  particular  places,  or  to  remain  in  the  company  of 
particular  persons,  or  enjoining  them  to  the  present  per 
formance  of  some  important  duty. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  obligation  of  obedience 
entirely  ceases  is,  if  parents  should  command  that  which 
is  contrary  either  to  the  laws  of  God  or  the  evan 
gelical  counsels.  This  is  on  the  principle  laid  down  by 
St  Peter  in  his  answer  to  the  rulers,  "  We  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men  "  (Acts  v.  29).  If,  then,  the  com 
mands  of  our  parents  or  other  lawful  superiors  should 
clash  with  the  commands  of  God,  we  are  of  course  bound 
to  prefer  the  commands  of  God.  For  the  very  obligation 
of  obeying  our  parents  arises  only  from  the  command  of 
God.  So  St  Paul  puts  it :  "  Children,  obey  your  parents 
in  all  things,  for  this  is  pleasing  to  God  "  (Col.  iii.  20). 
But  suppose  a  child  is  doubtful  whether  the  command  of 
its  parent  is  lawful,  should  it  obey  ?  If  possible,  it  should 
make  inquiry,  so  as  to  be  sure  one  way  or  the  other  ;  but 
if,  as  often  happens,  this  is  not  possible,  it  should  pre 
sume  that  the  command  is  a  lawful  one  ;  because,  ordi- 
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narily,  the  parent  is  better  informed  than  the  child,  and 
would  not  enjoin  that  which  wa,s  wrong.  Children  are 
not  bound  to  obey  their  parents  when  they  would  per 
suade  them  to  resist  an  inspiration  of  God  to  follow  the 
evangelical  counsels.  And  this  on  the  same  principle 
that,  when  God  calls  on  us,  all  other  things  are  of  lesa 
importance  than  obeying  Him.  Our  Lord  teaches  us  this 
when  He  said,  that  whoever  would  be  His  disciple  must 
hate  father  and  mother  in  comparison  with  Him.  But 
though  children  are  not  to  disobey  a  call  from  God  at  the 
wish  of  their  parents,  yet  its  being  against  their  wish 
ought  to  make  them  very  careful  to  be  sure  that  it  really 
is  a  call  from  God,  and  not  an  imagination  of  their  own. 
A  somewhat  similar  case  is  when  parents  endeavour 
unreasonably  to  control  their  children  in  marrying,  either, 
e.g.,  to  force  them  to  marry  a  person  they  dislike,  or  to  pre 
vent  them  contracting  a  fitting  marriage.  Yet  children 
should  not  in  such  a  case  take  upon  themselves  to  decide 
that  their  parents  are  unreasonable,  but  listen  to  what  they 
say,  and  ask  the  advice  of  their  confessor  before  they  ven 
ture  to  disobey  them.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
though  children  may  not  be  bound  in  certain  cases  to  obey 
their  parents,  yet  that  this  does  not  release  them  from  the 
obligation  of  showing  them  respect  and  reverence.  Nor  are 
children  ever  released  from  the  duty  of  love  and  reverence 
towards  their  parents,  though  the  duty  of  obeying  them  ia 
greatly  modified  by  circumstances  when  they  are  of  age, 
and  are  removed  from  their  protection  and  control. 


CHAPTER  LXL 
Of  the  Duties  of  Subjects  to  tlieir  Superior*. 

IN  defining  the  word  "parents,"  it  has  been  already  ex 
plained  that  every  kind  of  lawful  superior  is,  by  implica 
tion,  included.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  stand  in 
the  place  of  our  parents.  Our  parents  refer  us  to  them  as 
persons  to  whom  they  have  delegated  their  authority  in 
certain  particulars,  as,  e.g.,  our  teachers,  or  to  whom  they 
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have  transferred  their  right  over  us,  as  in  the  case  of  appren 
tices  and  servants.  This  was  much  more  easily  understood 
in  ancient  times,  when,  in  most  countries,  parents  were 
considered  to  have  such  absolute  power  over  their  children 
that  they  could  sell  them  aa  slaves,  or  even  put  them  to 
death.  But,  since  the  Church  has  been  established  on 
earth,  rulers  spiritual,  and  even  temporal,  exercise  a  sort  of 
control  over  parents  in  what  they  claim  from  their  chil 
dren.  And  hence,  partly  from  this  cause,  and  partly  from 
that  already  mentioned,  of  parents  committing  their  autho 
rity  to  others,  we  find  ourselves  under  many  superiors  of 
different  sorts.  And  so  the  Catechism  says  that  "  we  are 
bound  to  obey,  not  only  our  parents,  but  also  our  Bishops, 
pastors,  magistrates,  and  masters." 

But  we  are  not  bound  to  obey  these  either  in  the  same 
manner  or  in  the  same  d?gree  as  our  parents,  but  only  each 
in  their  own  order,  and  in  proportion  as  each  of  them  hold 
the  same  place  in  our  regard  as  our  parents  do.  And  the 
question  is,  how  far  they  do  each  of  them  hold  this  place  1 
To  lay  down  accurately  what  duties  they  claim  from  us, 
and  under  what  circumstances  we  are  bound  or  not  bound 
to  obey  them,  would  take  up  more  time  and  space  than  can 
be  given  to  it  here.  The  best  rule  to  go  by  is  to  follow 
the  ordinary  practice  of  other  persons  in  the  same  circum 
stances,  where  those  persons  seem  careful  in  the  perform 
ance  of  their  duty,  and.  in  any  case  of  doubt,  to  seek  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  the  ministers  of  God,  whose 
business  it  is  to  endeavour  to  correct  any  errors  that  are 
creeping  into  practice. 

The  duties,  however,  of  subjects  to  those  who  are  over 
them  are  strongly  and  frequently  enforced  in  Scripture, 
and  especially  in  the  New  Testament  :  "'  Obey  your  pre 
lates,  and  be  subject  to  them.  For  they  watch  as  being 
to  render  an  account  of  your  souls  ;  that  they  may  do  this 
with  joy,  and  not  with  grief ''  (Heb.  xiii.  37).  "  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers  :  for  there  is  no  power 
but  from  God  :  and  those  that  are,  are  ordained  of  God. 
Therefore  he  that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordi 
nance  of  God.  And  they  that  resist,  purchase  to  themselves 
damnation  "  (Rom.  xiii.  11  So  the  duty  of  subjection  to 
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temporal  rulers  :  "  Be  subject,  therefore,  to  every  human 
creature  for  God's  sake  ;  whether  it  be  to  the  king  aa 
excelling,  or  to  governors  as  sent  by  Him  for  the  punish 
ment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  the  good  "  (1  Pet 
ii.  17).  Wives  are  commanded  to  be  subject  to  their  hus 
bands  (1  Pet.  iii.  1),  and  servants  to  their  masters  (Eph. 
vi.  1).  And  not  only  are  they  to  show  them  obedience, 
but  fidelity  and  honour  :  "  Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient 
to  their  masters,  in  all  things  pleasing.  Not  contradicting, 
not  defrauding,  but  in  all  things  showing  good  fidelity  " 
(Titus  ii.  9).  "  Whosoever  are  servants  under  the  yoke, 
let  them  count  their  masters  worthy  of  all  honour  "  (1  Tim. 
vi.  1).  These  precepts  were  addressed,  not  indeed  to  hired 
servants,  but  to  slaves  ;  but  they  apply  equally  to  servants. 
Since  the  latter  have  agreed  to  accept  those  who  employ 
them  as  their  superiors,  they  of  course  owe  them  the  duties 
of  superiors.  Though  if  they  fail  in  this  duty,  it  is  often  aa 
much  a  sin  against  the  seventh  commandment  as  against 
the  fourth  ;  for  they  defraud  their  employers  by  failing  to 
fulfil  their  own  part  of  the  compact  they  have  made  with 
them. 

Lastly,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  superiors  does  not 
cease  because  those  superiors  are  bad  men,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  call  upon  their  subjects  to  do  what  is  bad  :  "  Ser 
vants,  be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear ;  not  only  to 
the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward"  (1  Pet.  ii.  18). 
And  our  Lord  Himself  taught  this  very  distinctly  to  His 
disciples  :  "  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  have  sitten  on  the 
chair  of  Moses.  All  therefore  whatsoever  they  shall  say 
to  you,  observe  and  do  :  but  according  to  their  works  do 
ye  not  ;  for  they  say,  and  do  not "  (Matt,  xxiii.  1). 


CHAPTER  LXII. 
Of  the  Duties  of  Parents  to  their  Children. 

IT  has  been  already  said  that  by  implication  the  fourth 
commandment  speaks  not  only  of  the  duties  of  children 
towards  their  parents,  but  also  those  of  parents  towards 
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their  children  ;  and  if  of  parents,  so  also  of  other  superiors  ; 
for  these  duties  are  reciprocal;  but  the  commandment 
specifies  that  which,  is  more  likely  to  be  neglected.  For 
there  is  so  strong  a  natural  affection  in  parents  for  their 
children,  that,  except  in  an  artificial  state  of  society,  there 
does  not  seem  any  greater  need  of  teaching  parents  this 
duty  than  there  is  of  teaching  brute  creatures  to  take  care 
of  their  young,  as  they  do  so  of  themselves. 

All  the  duties  which  parents  owe  to  their  children  arise 
from  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  love  them.  This 
love,  to  be  a  true  one,  must  not  only  be  internal,  but  must 
manifest  itself  in  their  treatment  of  them.  And  as  the 
children  consist  of  body  and  soul,  the  external  duties  of 
parents  may  be  divided  into  the  proper  treatment  or  edu 
cation  first  of  the  body,  and  secondly  of  the  soul.  As  to 
the  first,  parents  are  bound  to  provide  their  children  with 
sufficient  food  for  nourishment  and  growth,  together  with 
proper  clothing  and  other  necessaries;  to  preserve  them 
from  bodily  harm ;  to  give  them  such  an  education  as  is 
fitting  for  the  state  of  life  that  belongs  to  them  ;  and  to 
enable  them,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  get  into  the  way  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  in  some  degree  suitable  to  their 
condition  :  "  If  any  man  have  not  care  of  his  own,  and 
especially  of  those  of  his  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel  "  (1  Tim.  v.  8).  It  is  contrary 
to  this  duty  for  parents  to  refuse  their  children  the  means 
(when  it  depends  on  them)  either  to  marry,  or  to  enter 
religion,  when  called  to  do  so  ;  or,  indeed,  to  place  any 
other  obstacle  in  the  way. 

As  to  that  education  which  regards  the  soul,  parents  are 
bound  to  provide  for  all  that  concerns  the  well-bein^  Of 
their  children  in  the  next  world.  Hence  they  are  bound 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  have  them  regenerated  by  Baptism  • 
to  lead  them  to  know  and  fear  God  as  soon  as  they  are 
old  enough  to  understand  about  it.  As  for  more  special 
instruction  in  Christian  doctrine,  they  are  bound  to  see 
that  their  children  have  this,  either  through  themselves  or 
others,  as,  e.g.,  by  going  to  school;  and  not  only  that  they 
know  their  religion,  but  that  they  practise  it  also.  To  this 
end  they  are  bound  to  set  them  good  example  themselves 
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and  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  any  bad  example  in 
others.  Parents  who  commit  any  sin  in  presence  of  their 
children  incur  double  guilt,  because  they  are  so  likely  to 
mislead  them  by  their  bad  example.  Lastly,  parents  are 
bound  to  correct  their  children  for  their  faults.  Holy 
Scripture  is  especially  strong  on  this  point.  God  punished 
the  high-priest  Heli  with  such  heavy  judgments  because 
his  children  committed  great  sins,  and  he  corrected  them 
not  (1  Kings  iii.  13).  "  He  who  spares  the  rod  spoils  his 
son"  (Prov.  xiii.  24).  And  St  Paul,  while  he  warns 
parents  against  provoking  their  children  or  correcting  them 
in  anger,  yet  desires  that  they  should  be  "  brought  up  in 
the  discipline  and  correction  of  the  Lord  "  (Eph.  vi.  4). 

Lastly,  not  only  parents  have  these  duties  towards  their 
children,  but  all  other  superiors  are  bound  to  perform  those 
duties  which  they  owe  to  their  subjects.  These  duties 
vary  greatly  in  kind  and  degree,  nor  is  it  possible  here  to 
enumerate  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  superiors, 
in  proportion  as  they  share  in  the  position  and  authority 
which  parents  possess,  are  so  far  bound  to  the  duties  which 
belong  to  parents.  Thus  those  who  are  set  over  others  in 
temporal  things  are  bound  to  regard  the  welfare  of  their 
.subjects  in  temporal  matters.  Ecclesiastical  superiors,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  bound  to  see  to  their  subjects  in  spiri 
tual  things.  And  those  who  have  the  entire  charge  of  and 
authority  over  others  are  bound  to  perform  all  duties  which 
are  thus  transferred  to  them  from  their  parents.  What 
these  duties  consist  in  has  been  already  explained. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

On  the  Fifth  Commandment :  "  Thou  shait  not  kill." 

THIS  commandment  forbids  : — 

1.  All  wilful  murder,  or  unjust  taking  away  of  our  own 
or  our  neighbour's  life,  as  well  as  every  thought,  word,  or 
act— such  as  anger,  quarrelling,  hatred,  or  revenge— which 
tends  to  the  same  end. 
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2.  All  spiritual  murder,  or  leading  others  into  sin,  by 
scandal  or  bad  example. 

The  object  of  the  fifth  commandment  is  to  protect  oui 
lives  and  persons  from  violence.     Murder  is  the  only  sin 
expressly  mentioned  ;  but  every  other  species  of  unjust 
violence  against  a  person,  no  less  than  every  word  or  action 
which  is  likely  to  lead  him  into  sin,  and  thus  bring  about 
the  spiritual  death  of  the  soul,  is  implicitly  forbidden.      In 
the  first  place,  therefore,  the  fifth  commandment  forbids 
all  wilful  murder.      1.  To  kill  another  accidentally  would 
not  be  a  violation  of  this  commandment,  because  it  is  not 
wilful.     If,   however,   we  are   engaged   in  "an   occupation 
which  may  result  in  the  loss  of  life,  or  any  serious  injury, 
we  are  strictly  bound  to  take  every  reasonable  precaution 
against  such  an  event.     Thus  a  person  would  commit  a 
grievous  sin  by  shooting  across  a  public  and  frequented 
road,  with  the   danger  of  killing  or  seriously  wounding 
those  who  might   happen  to  be  passing.      Thus  also  a 
doctor  would  be  guilty  of  a  grievous  sin  who,  from  gross 
ignorance  of  his  profession,  left  a  patient  to  die  for  want 
of  the  proper  remedy,  or  who  caused  death  by  an  im 
proper  one.     2.   Where  the  act  is  wilful,  there  are  three 
cases  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  take  the  life  of  another  : — 
(1.)  In  a  just  war.     Kings  and  rulers  of  states  have  rights 
to  maintain,  for  which  they  may  have  recourse  to  arms 
when  all  other  means  fail ;  and  their  subjects  are  not  only 
justified,  but  are  bound  to  assist  their  sovereign  in  carry 
ing  on  a  just  war.      Practically  speaking,  the  case  will 
rarely  happen  in  which  a  soldier  is  not  bound  to  obey  his 
sovereign,  because  whenever  we  are  certain  of  the  com 
mand  of  a  lawful  superior,  and  are  not  equally  certain  that 
the  thing  which  is  commanded  is  wrong,  we  are  bound  to 
obey.     (2.)  In  self-defence.     If  one  nation  may  take  up 
arms  to  defend  its  rights,  or  to  resist  the  unjust  encroach 
ments  of  another,  so  may  private  persons,  to  defend  their 
own  lives,  take  the  life  of  one  who  attacks  them  unjustly. 
This,  of  course,  is  understood  to  mean  whenever  it  is  neces 
sary  to  go  to  such  an  extreme ;  for  if  we  are  able  to  escape 
the  danger  which  threatens  us  in  any  other  way,  we  are  not 
justified  in  taking  the  life  of  our  enemy.     (3.)  In  the  exe- 
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cution  of  a  just  sentence.  In  the  same  way  as  each  one 
may  defend  himself  when  unjustly  attacked,  so  may  society 
defend  itself  against  the  crimes  of  any  of  its  members. 
The  well-being  of  a  state,  and  the  protection  of  its  rights 
from  acts  of  violence,  are  entrusted  to  its  supreme  ruler, 
mid  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  he  may  punish,  even 
with  death,  those  who  are  guilty  of  very  great  crimes. 
For  though  God  alone  is  the  Master  of  life  and  death, 
kings  and  rulers  act  as  His  ministers  in  the  punishment 
of  criminals.  Hence  it  is  lawful  for  any  one  who  acts  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign,  and  with  his  sanction,  to  carry 
out  the  sentence  of  death  ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  for  him 
to  execute  the  criminal  on  his  own  responsibility,  even 
though  he  were  certain  of  his  crime,  because  those  alone 
who  exercise  supreme  dominion,  or  to  whom  special  autho 
rity  has  been  given,  are  the  representatives  of  God  in  the 
execution  of  His  justice. 

With  these  three  exceptions,  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
take  away  human  life.  Hence  it  would  be  wrong  to  put  to 
death  those  who  have  become  a  burden  to  society, — who, 
for  instance,  are  hopelessly  mad,  or  mortally  wounded,  or 
who  are  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  infirmity  or  suffering 
that  they  are  weary  of  existence.  Hence,  too,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  kill  persons  in  order  to  save  them  from  torture 
or  disgrace.  It  would  be  wrong  also  to  put  an  innocent 
man  to  death  to  preserve  the  lives  of  many  others,  because 
we  are  never  allowed  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  out  of 
it.  We  may,  however,  expose  ourselves  to  the  risk  of 
death  to  obtain  a  great  good.  Thus,  in  a  just  war,  a 
soldier  may  spring  a  mine  in  order  to  destroy  the  enemy, 
though  he  knew  his  own  life  would  be  lost  in  the  explosion. 
Thus,  too,  in  the  exercise  of  charity  towards  the  sick, 
persons  may  expose  themselves  to  the  evident  danger  of 
catching  a  mortal  illness. 

Secondly,  This  commandment  not  only  forbids  all  wilful 
murder,  but  also  every  other  act  of  violence  unjustly 
offered  to  our  persons  ;  and  the  sin  is  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  injury  which  is  intended, 
or  to  which  a  person  is  unjustly  exposed.  Thus,  duelling, 
fighting,  quarrelling,  and  all  acts  expressive  of  hatred  or 
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desire  of  revenge,  are  strictly  forbidden,  and  amount  to 
mortal  sin,  when  the  injury  inflicted  or  the  danger  in 
curred  is  something  serious.  Nay,  where  the  bodily  injury 
is  inconsiderable,  the  sin  may  still  be  grievous  when  com 
mitted  against  one  to  whom  we  owe  a  special  reverence 
and  respect.  Thus  it  would  generally  be  a  mortal  sin  to 
strike  a  parent,  or  one  placed  high  in  authority. 

Again,  not  only  acts  of  violence,  but  all  injurious  words, 
and  whatever  is  calculated  to  provoke  anger,  are  forbidden. 
Our  Blessed  Saviour,  who  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil  the  law,  in  teaching  us  to  observe  the-commandments 
in  their  perfection,  thus  explains  this  commandment  : 
"  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old,  Thou 
ehalt  not  kill.  And  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment.  But  I  say  to  you,  that  whosoever  is 
angry  with  his  brother,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment. 
And  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  council.  And  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou 
fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire  "  (St  Matt.  v.  21-28). 
Injurious  words,  then,  so  far  as  they  are  the  manifestations 
of  anger  in  us,  or  a  provocation  of  anger  or  passion  in 
others,  are  forbidden  by  the  fifth  commandment.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  they  are  the  expression  of  bad  wishes, 
which  we  call  upon  God  to  execute,  they  become  curses, 
and  are  therefore  forbidden  by  the  second  commandment; 
and  if  they  are  words  of  contumely,  detraction,  or  calumny, 
they  are  also  forbidden  by  the  eighth  commandment. 

It  is  not  enough  to  regulate  our  exterior  actions  accord 
ing  to  the  law  of  God,  but  we  must  banish  all  ill-will  from 
our  heart,  and  learn  to  love  all  mankind  for  God's  sake. 
IHs  the  heart  principally  which  the  Gospel  teaches  us  to 
purify  and  cleanse  from  sin ;  for  from  the  heart  come  forth 
the  things  which  defile  a  man  (St  Matt.  xv.  18).  "You 
have  heard,"  says  our  Lord,  "  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thy  enemy.  But  I  say 
to  you,  Love  your  enemies  ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  and  calumniate  you.'1 
The  obligations  of  charity  have  been  already  explained",  and 
it  has  therefore  only  to  be  shown  what  is  meant  by  anger, 
hatred,  and  revenge.  Anger  is  a  feeling  of  warmth  and 
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resentment  which  arises  in  our  interior  against  those  by 
whom  we  believe  we  have  been  injured.  It  is  not  always 
a  sin  ;  for  St  Paul  tells  us  to  be  "  angry,  and  sin  not " 
(Eph.  iv.  26).  This  is  clearly  shown,  as  well  as  the  extent 
to  which  justifiable  anger  may  go,  by  the  following  illus 
tration.  Suppose  we  are  reading  a  work  of  fiction  which 
describes  the  life  of  a  wicked  man,  who  inflicts  all  kinds 
of  injury  on  others  ;  we  naturally  experience  feelings  of  re 
sentment  against  such  a  one,  and  are  pleased  when  he  is 
brought  to  justice  and  punished  for  his  crimes.  Now,  if 
we  examine  this  state  of  mind,  we  shall  see  that,  so  far 
from  its  being  blameable,  unless,  of  course,  it  be  carried  to 
excess,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  praiseworthy,  and  springs  in 
reality  from  our  natural  love  of  justice  and  our  dislike  of 
everything  which  disturbs  the  course  of  justice.  And  if 
such  be  the  case  where  the  narrative  is  purely  fictitious, 
no  one  would  condemn  the  same  sort  of  feeling  when  every 
word  of  the  story  was  true.  If,  then,  it  is  quite  right  to 
entertain  a  certain  degree  of  dislike  against  those  who  in 
flict  injuries  on  others,  it  surely  cannot  be  wrong  to  have 
the  same  amount  of  dislike  when  we  ourselves  are  the  suf 
ferers.  When,  therefore,  anger  is  spoken  of  as  a  sin,  it  ia 
not  meant  that  it  is  always  sinful,  but  only  when  it  is  in 
ordinate.  The  above  reasoning  clearly  shows  that  we  are 
justified  in  feeling  that  amount  of  resentment  against  those 
who  have  injured  us  which  a  good  man  who  was  no  way 
interested  would  naturally  feel  in  reading  the  facts  of 
the  case.  If,  however,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried 
beyond  these  bounds,  we  become  more  or  less  guilty  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Thus  it  would  be  wrong  to  indulge  resent 
ment  against  one  who  accidentally,  and  without  any  wilful 
fault,  had  caused  us  a  loss.  Again,  where  the  fault  is  real 
and  undeniable,  it  would  be  wrong  to  desire  to  inflict  a 
heavier  punishment  than  it  deserved,  or  to  take  the  matter 
into  our  own  hands,  and,  in  defiance  of  law  and  reason,  to 
set  ourselves  up  as  judges  and  executioners  in  our  own 
case.  Nay,  even  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  proper 
channels  for  obtaining  redress,  we  are  in  great  danger  of 
offending  against  charity,  unless  we  take  special  care  to 
act  simply  with  a  view  of  maintaining  our  own  rights,  and 
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not  from  any  hatred  of  the  person  who  has  injured  us. 
Hence,  too,  we  may  see  that  though  a  certain  degree  of 
resentment  is  justifiable  in  itself,  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
indulge  in  it,  because,  when  we  are  the  sufferers,  we  are  so 
easily  carried  away  by  our  feelings  beyond  what  is  lawful. 
Having  given  this  full  explanation  of  anger,  a  word  or 
two  in  addition  will  be  sufficient  to  show  us  what  is  meant 
by  hatred  and  revenge.  Anger  is  a  passing  feeling  of  re 
sentment  for  an  injury  which  we  have  received  ;  hatred,  ou 
the  contrary,  is  a  settled  dislike  of  another,  which  is  shown 
by  inflicting  injuries  on  him,  by  grieving  at  his  prosperity 
or  rejoicing  at  his  reverses,  or  by  refusing  to  speak  to  him, 
or  by  denying  him  all  the  customary  marks  of  good-will. 
Revenge  results  from  anger  or  hatred,  and  consists  in  re 
turning  evil  for  evil,  and  in  inflicting  injuries  on  those 
from  whom  we  have  received  injuries.  Anger,  hatred,  and 
revenge  are  more  or  less  grievous  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  evil  which  we  desire  or  inflict  on  another.  Where 
the  evil  is  great,  the  sin  is  mortal ;  where  it  is  small,  the 
sin  is  only  venial.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  when 
we  indulge  in  anger  or  hatred  for  any  length  of  time,  our 
acts  of  dislike  and  desires  of  revenge  will  be  multiplied  ; 
and  these  repeated  acts  will  constitute  so  many  distinct 
sins,  or  at  least  the  guilt  will  be  equivalent  to  that  of  so 
many  distinct  sins. 


CHAPTER  LX1V. 

Of  Scandal  :  its  different  kinds. 

WFIAT  has  been  said  hitherto  has  been  in  reference  to  the 
sins  forbidden  by  the  fifth  commandment,  which  are 
directed  against  the  life  of  the  body.  The  next  thing  is 
to  speak  of  such  as  are  directed  against  the  life  of  the  soul. 
These  sins  are  all  included  under  the  general  word  scandal. 
Scandal  is  frequently  used  in  the  same  sense  as  slander  or 
detraction,  but  in  its  primitive  signification,  it  meant  a 
stumbling-block  placed  in  the  path  of  another,  to  trip  him 
up.  In  accordance  with  this  latter  meaning,  it  is  here 
used  to  signify  any  word  or  action  which,  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  case,  is  naturally  calculated  to  lead 
another  into  gin.  So  far  as  it  tends  to  destroy  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  soul,  it  is  forbidden  by  the  fifth  commandment; 
but  it  almost  always  includes  a  double  sin,  one  of  which 
may  be  against  any  of  the  other  commandments.  There 
is,  first,  a  sin  against  charity,  which  requires  us  to  avoid 
whatever  may  be  the  occasion  of  spiritual  ruin  to  another  • 
and,  secondly,  there  is  a  participation  in  the  sin  which  our 
neighbour  is  led  to  commit.  Thus,  to  persuade  a  man  to 
steal,  would  be  a  sin  against  the  fifth  and  the  seventh 
commandments;  to  persuade  him  to  tell  a  lie,  would  be  a 
sin  against  both  fifth  and  eighth  commandments,  and  so  in 
v)ther  cases. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  a  person  may  be  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  scandal  :-(!.)  By  doing  or  saying  something 
ith  the  intention  of  leading  another  into  sin  ;  and  (2  ) 
By  doing  or  saying  something  which  he  has  reason  to 
elieve  will  be  an  occasion  of  sin  in  another,  though  he 
has  no  intention  or  desire  to  induce  him  to  commit  sin. 
The  former  is  called  direct,  and  the  latter  indirect  scandal. 
Urns  a  person  would  be  guilty  of  direct  scandal  who  com 
manded,  counselled,  or  persuaded  another  to  do  anything 
which  he  knew  was  wrong.  He  would  be  guilty  of  indirect 
scandal,  if  he  did  something  in  the  presence  of  others 
tfhich  was  either  wrong  in  itself,  or  had  so  far  the  appear 
ance  of  evil,  that  it  was  naturally  calculated  to  lead  them 
into  sin.  For  instance,  a  boy  might  steal  fruit  in  the 
presence  of  other  boys,  simply  to  gratify  his  appetite,  and 
without  having  any  desire  or  intention  of  making  them 
imitate  his  bad  example,  and  yet  he  might  be  morally 
certain  they  would  do  so. 

It  has  been  implied  already,  that,  in  order  to  give 
scandal,  and  to  be  answerable  for  another's  sin,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do  something  either  wrong  in  itself,  or  which 
has  so  far  the  appearance  of  evil,  that  it  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  lead  others  into  sin.  The  danger  which  ia 
incurred,  and  the  sin  which  is  committed,  will  vary  with 
circumstances.  Thus,  the  very  same  word  or  action  which 
would  be  an  occasion  of  sin  to  one  person,  would  not  be 
•o  to  another.  However,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
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sin  of  giving  scandal  consists  in  doing  or  saying  something 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  will  lead  another  into 
sin ;  and  its  guilt  is  incurred  before  that  person  has  the 
chance  of  doing  the  evil  to  which  he  is  tempted.  Each 
one  will  be  judged  by  his  own  actions,  and  not  by  the 
actions  of  others ;  but  our  own  conduct  in  this  respect  is 
more  or  less  sinful  as  it  is  more  or  less  likely  to  cause 
others  to  commit  sin. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  if  others  take  occasion 
from  our  actions  to  do  what  is  wrong,  this  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  malice  of  their  hearts,  and  consequently  they  are 
accountable  for  it.  It  is  true,  they  who  take  scandal  are 
always  answerable  for  the  sin  which  they  knowingly  com 
mit,  and  if  there  be  really  nothing  in  our  conduct  to  lead 
them  into  sin,  they  alone  are  answerable.  Thus  the 
Pharisees  pretended  to  be  shocked  at  the  conduct  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  Himself,  and  of  His  disciples,  and  thus 
sought  to  justify  their  refusal  to  receive  His  doctrines  ; 
but  as  there  was  no  real  ground  for  scandal,  they  alone 
were  guilty.  Hence,  this  pretended  scandal,  which  dis 
covers  evil  where  in  reality  no  evil  exists,  is  known  as 
Pharisaical  scandal.  It  is  scandal  taken,  but  not  given  ; 
for  we  are  only  so  far  answerable  for  the  sins  of  others  as 
our  conduct  is  naturally  calculated  to  cause  them. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  easily  infer  that  a 
person  would  be  guilty  of  a  mortal  sin,  as  often  as  he 
wilfully  exposed  another  to  the  danger  of  committing  a 
great  sin,  and  that  there  is  a  special  malice  in  sins  of 
scandal,  on  account  of  their  special  opposition  to  the  good 
ness  of  God.  Hence  the  strong  language  in  which  our 
Blessed  Saviour  denounces  these  sins  :  "  He  that  shall 
scandalise  one  of  the  little  ones  that  believe  in  Me,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  should  be  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  that  he  should  be  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the 
sea.  Woe  to  the  world  because  of  scandals.  For  it  must 
needs  be  that  scandals  come ;  but  nevertheless,  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  scandal  cometh.  And  if  thy  hand  or 
thy  foot  scandalise  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee. 
It  is  better  for  thee  to  go  into  life  maimed  or  lame,  than, 
having  two  hands  or  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  everlasting 
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fire.  And  if  thy  eye  scandalise  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and 
cast  it  from  thee.  It  is  better  for  thee,  having  one  eys,  to 
enter  into  life,  than,  having  two  eyes,  to  be  cast  into  hell- 
fire"  (St  Matt,  xviii.  6-9).  However  near  or  dear  a 
tiling  may  be  to  us,  evei  though  it  be  as  necessary  as  our 
right  hand  or  our  right  eye,  we  are  commanded  to  cast  it 
from  us  as  soon  as  it  becomes  an  occasion  of  sin. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

On  the  Sixth  Commamlmeut  :  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery." 

NKXT  to  loss  of  life,  unfaithfulness  in  a  husband  or  wife 
is  the  greatest  injury  our  neighbour  can  suffer:  hence,  to 
the  prohibition  against  murder,  succeeds  that  against, 
adultery. 

Adultery  is  a  carnal  act,  committed  with  another's 
husband  or  wife.  Its  guilt,  which  is  contracted  by  both 
persons  concerned  in  it,  is  far  greater  than  where  neither 
person  is  married  ;  for  it  adds  to  the  sin  of  impurity  a 
grievous  breach  of  justice.  In  condemning  this  sin  as  an 
effect  of  lust,  the  commandment  has  always  been  under 
stood  to  include  all  other  sins  which  spring  from  the  same 
source, — as  the  Catechism  says,  all  kinds  of  immodesties 
by  kisses,  touches,  looks,  words,  or  actions. 

God  has  bestowed  on  man,  in  common  with  the  animals, 
certain  bodily  appetites,  to  the  exercise  of  which  are 
attached  peculiar  pleasures.  Some  are  chiefly  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual,  others  for  the  continuation 
of  the  species.  We  are  not,  however,  permitted  to  indulge 
as  we  please  in  these  appetites,  but  are  required  to  restrain 
them  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  given.  We  may 
never  pursue  the  pleasure  simply  for  its  own  sake.  And 
as  to  eat  and  drink  simply  to  please  the  palate  is  a  sin 
against  temperance, — although  we  may  satisfy  our  appe 
tite  in  order  to  promote  sociability  and  cheerfulness  of 
spirit,  and  refresh  nature,  as  well  as  to  supply  its  strict 
needs, — so  the  gratification  of  other  desires  is  a  sin  againot 
purity,  except  under  the  sanction  of  the  marriage  tie,  when 
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such  gratification  is  permitted  for  the  sake  of  begetting 
children,  and  strengthening  mutual  affection. 

The  obligations  of  purity  are  most  strict,  and  bind  under 
the  heaviest  penalties,  any  deliberate  violation  of  them 
being  mortal  sin  ;  and  this  because  of  the  degrading  and 
absorbing  character  of  lasciviousness.  Its  pleasure  has 
a  special  tendency  to  subjugate  the  higher  parts  of  oui 
nature  to  the  lower, — the  reason  to  the  appetite, — the  soul 
to  the  body.  Impure  objects  most  vividly  impress  them 
selves  on  the  imagination,  and  inflame  the  desires,  which 
powerfully  draw  after  them  the  will,  rendering  it  utterly 
blind  to  reason,  and  incapable  of  choosing  aright.  In  a 
short  time,  the  whole  person  becomes  sensual,  carnal,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  beasts  that  perish.  Christianity  sup 
plies  more  weighty  reasons  still  for  regarding  with  abhor 
rence  the  sin  of  lust.  For  since  the  Incarnation,  our  whole 
nature  has  been  specially  consecrated  and  raised  to  a 
divine  excellence,  by  union  with  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity;  so  that  its  degradation  to  the  mere  animal 
is  not  only  greater,  but  becomes  a  sort  of  sacrilege.  By 
the  Sacraments,  and  eminently  by  the  sacrament  of  the 
Altar,  we  are  engrafted  into  Christ ;  we  are  made  one  with 
Him  ;  we  become  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and 
of  His  bones.  Hence  the  Apostle  speaks  of  sins  of  im 
purity,  not  only  as  offences  against  one's  own  self,  but  as 
directly  against  Christ.  "  Fly  fornication.  Every  sin 
that  a  man  doth  is  without  the  body  ;  but  he  that  com- 
mitteth  fornication,  sinneth  against  his  own  body.  Know 
ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ1?  Shall 
I,  then,  take  the  members  of  Christ  and  make  them  mem 
bers  of  a  harlot?  God  forbid!  "  (1  Cor.  vi.  18,  15).  By 
no  figure  of  speech,  but  in  very  truth,  we  are  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwells  in  us  :  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye 
are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth 
in  you1?  But  if  any  man  violate  the  temple  of  God,  him 
shall  God  destroy"  (1  Cor.  iii.  16). 

No  wonder,  then,  we  find  sins  against  the  sixth  com 
mandment  so  emphatically  denounced  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  especially  in  the  New  Testament.  "  Fornication,  and 
all  uncleannesa  or  obscenity,  let  it  not  so  much  as  lx 
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named  among  you,  as  becometh  saints ;  for  know  this, 
and  understand,  that  no  fornicator  nor  unclean  person  hath 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God"  (Eph.  v. 
3-5).  "Mortify  your  members  which  are  upon  earth,  for 
nication,  uncleanness,  lust,  evil  concupiscence, — for  which 
things  the  wrath  of  God  cometh  upon  the  children  of 
unbelief"  (Col.  iii.  5,  6).  "  The  works  of  the  flesh  are 
manifest,  which  are  fornication,  uncleanness,  immodesty, 
luxury  ;  of  which  I  foretell  you,  as  I  have  foretold  you,  that 
they  who  do  such  things  shall  not  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  God  "(Gal.  v.  19-21). 

A  characteristic  of  these  sins  is  the  shame  which  accom 
panies  them.  This  feeling  of  shame  and  confusion  is  a 
good  thing  in  itself,  and  intended  to  inspire  us  with  a 
horror  of  sin,  and  a  firm  determination  to  avoid  it :  but  it 
is  sometimes  perverted,  and  becomes  an  instrument  for  the 
ruin  of  the  soul.  When  those  who  have  unhappily  fallen 
into  any  sins  of  impurity  begin  to  reflect  on  what  they 
have  done,  they  are  sometimes  so  filled  with  shame  that 
they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  confess  their  guilt,  and  so 
they  cut  themselves  off  from  all  hope  of  forgiveness. 
Bad  confessions  are  more  frequently  owing  to  sins  of  im 
purity  than  to  all  other  sins  put  together.  So  shameful 
are  these  sins,  that  the  very  shadow  of  them  is  sometimes 
enough  to  lead  persons  to  make  a  series  of  bad  confes 
sions.  They  have  perhaps  only  been  tempted,  and,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  they  are  free  from  guilt ;  yet  they  are  so 
frightened  at  the  breath  of  sin,  that  they  believe  they  have 
been  guilty ;  yet,  rather  than  explain  their  difficulty,  they 
make  a  sacrilegious  confession  by  wilfully  omitting  what 
they  believe  they  are  bound  to  declare.  Bad  as  are  all 
sins  of  impurity,  they  are  made  far  worse  when  to  their 
own  deformity  is  added  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  Whenever, 
therefore,  persons  have  reason  to  fear  they  have  given  way 
to  any  of  these  sins,  unless  they  have  been  already  assured 
their  fears  are  groundless,  they  do  well  to  make  known 
their  doubts  to  their  confessor.  If  they  are  real  sins,  they 
ought  to  be  confessed  in  order  to  be  forgiven  ;  if  they  are 
only  temptations,  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against 
them  is  to  declare  them.  The  act  of  humiliation  will 
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bring  upon  the  penitent  the  blessing  of  God, — will  covet 
the  tempter  witli  shame,  and  enable  the  confessor  to  point 
out  the  suitable  remedies.  On  the  contrary,  if  these 
doubts  be  passed  over  in  silence,  there  will  often  be  danger 
of  bad  confessions,  and  at  best  the  penitent  will  have  little 
peace  of  mind  from  the  constant  fear  and  scruple  that  he 
has  doue  wrong. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

On  the  Remedies  against  Impurity. 

THK  one  sovereign  preservative  against  sins  of  impurity  ia 
to  avoid  with  the  greatest  care  whatever  may  be  a  subject 
of  temptation.  A  thing  may  be  a  dangerous  occasion  to 
one  person  which  is  not  so  to  another  ;  but  whatever  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  either  from  past  experience  or  in 
any  other  way,  is  dangerous  to  us,  we  should  shun  as  we 
should  a  venomous  serpent.  When  we  know,  from  the 
present  state  of  our  health,  or  from  the  nature  of  our  con 
stitution,  that  we  are  liable  to  catch  some  deadly  fever,  we 
use  every  precaution  we  can,  and  do  not  consider  whether 
others  who  are  differently  constituted  from  ourselves  are 
bound  to  be  at  the  same  pains  ;  so,  if  we  have  our  spiritual 
welfare  at  heart,  we  shall  not  consider  how  others  are  bound 
to  act,  but  we  shall  strive  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  what 
ever  is  dangerous  to  ourselves.  This  is  a  warfare,  says  St 
Philip  Neri,  in  which  cowards  are  victorious,  those,  that  is, 
who  are  most  careful  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy, 
and  to  shun  the  peril  of  an  encounter.  The  senses  are  the 
avenues  through  which  temptations  enter  the  soul,  and 
therefore  we  should  exercise  a  strict  guard  over  them,  espe 
cially  the  eyes  and  the  ears.  "  Gaze  not  upon  a  maiden," 
says  Ecclesiasticus,  "  lest  her  beauty  be  a  stumbling-block 
to  thee.  Look  not  round  about  thee  in  the  ways  of  the 
city,  nor  wander  up  and  down  in  the  streets  thereof.  Turn 
away  thy  face  from  a  woman  dressed  up,  and  gaze  not 
about  on  another's  beauty.  For  many  have  perished  by 
the  beauty  of  a  woman,  and  hereby  lust  is  enkindled  as  a 
fire  "  (Ecclus.  ix.  5-9).  Besides  the  danger  pointed  out  iu 
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these  words  of  inspired  Scripture,  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
the  eyes  from  reading  b;id  books,  looking  at  immodest  re 
presentations,  whether  they  be  plays,  sculpture,  or  paint 
ings,  or  gazing  at  anything  which  may  prove  a  subject  of 
temptation.  The  ears  likewise  should  be  shut  against  dan 
gerous  discourses ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  avoid  reading 
bad  books,  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  avoid  listening  when 
they  are  read  by  others.  In  a  word,  we  must  shun  the 
company  and  conversation  of  all  who  are  likely  to  be  au 
occasion  of  sin  to  us. 

But,  in  spite  of  every  precaution  which  we  take,  we  can 
not  hope  to  be  altogether  free  from  temptation  ;  and  there 
fore,  besides  shunning  the  danger,  we  should  learn  how  to 
resist,  when,  without  any  fault  of  ours,  we  are  exposed  to 
its  attacks.  If,  then,  we  do  not  succeed  in  keeping  the 
danger  at  a  distance  from  us,  we  must  manfully  and  cour 
ageously  resist  in  the  beginning,  and  banish  the  first  sug 
gestion  as  soon  as  we  are  able.  These  temptations  may  be 
compared  to  sparks  of  fire.  If  we  cannot  prevent  the 
sparks  falling  on  our  clothes,  we  must  dash  them  off  imme 
diately,  otherwise  we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of  being 
burnt  to  death  ;  so  likewise,  if  we  allow  the  sparks  of  temp 
tation  to  dwell  in  the  mind,  we  shall  be  burned  with  the 
fire  of  concupiscence  and  sin,  and  this  fire  will  be  but  the 
preparation  for  the  unquenchable  flames  of  another  life. 
Whatever  we  find  the  most  effectual  and  the  most  speedy 
way  of  banishing  the  evil  suggestion, — no  matter  whether 
it  be  the  thought  of  some  of  the  terrible  truths  of  religion, 
or  whether  it  be  some  temporal  subject  which  engrosses 
our  attention, — is  for  the  time  being  our  best  remedy.  As 
these  temptations  produce  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
senses,  whatever  affects  the  senses  in  a  contrary  way  will 
greatly  help  us  to  overcome  them.  Thus,  the  thought  of 
death,  of  judgment,  of  hell,  or  of  the  Passion  and  death  of 
our  Lord,  will  be  very  advantageous  for  us  at  such  times. 
Or,  again,  anything  which  will  arouse  our  shame, — such  aa 
the  remembrance  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  the 
sin,  or  that  God  sees  us  and  knows  clearly  the  thoughts 
which  are  passing  in  our  mind, — will  be  a  good  means  of 
resisting  temptations.  It  is  also  very  important  for  us  to 
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bear  in  mind  that  when  we  have  succeeded  in  banishing 
the  evil  suggestion,  we  should  not.  on  any  account,  examine 
the  past  to  see  how  far  \ve  have  yielded;  for  doing  so 
would  almost  be  sure  to  bring  back  the  temptation  in  a 
more  dangerous  shape.  We  should  content  ourselves,  there 
fore,  with  making  a  general  act  of  sorrow  for  whatever 
fault  or  negligence  there  may  have  been  on  our  part,  and 
with  renewing  our  confidence  in  God,  and  our  resolution 
to  do  better  another  time. 

Lastly,  without  mentioning  many  other  remedies,  those 
who  are  subject  to  temptations  of  impurity  should  remem 
ber  that  their  only  hope  of  perseverance  in  virtue  lies  in 
the  powerful  assistance  of  the  grace  of  God.  "  As  I  knew 
that  I  could  not  othenvise  be  continent,  except  God  gave 
it,  I  went  to  the  Lord  and  besought  Him  with  my  whole 
heart"  (Wisdom  viii.  21).  They  should  therefore  make  a 
diligent  and  constant  use  of  the  channels  of  Divine  grace. 
They  should  pray  fervently,  not  only  during  the  continu 
ance  of  temptation,  but  every  day  of  their  lives,  in  order 
to  lay  up  a  store  of  grace  for  the  hour  of  need  ;  and  to 
prayer  they  should  join  the  other  great  means  of  grace— 
the  frequentation  of  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the 
Holy  Eucharist. 

CHAPTER  LXVII. 
On  the  Seventh  Commandment :  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

THE  Catechism  points  out  two  kinds  of  sin  forbidden  by 
this  commandment. 

First,  All  unjust  taking  away  or  injuring  what  belongs 
to  another. 

Secondly,  All  unjust  .keeping  of  what  belongs  to  an 
other. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  will  be  best  to  arrange  the 
various  sins  of  injustice  under  these  two  heads.  Persons 
are  guilty  of  unjustly  taking  away  what  belongs  to 
another  : — 

1.  By  all  kinds  of  theft.  By  theft  is  meant  taking  away 
what  belongs  to  another  without  a  just  cause.  To  commit 
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this  sin,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  take  what  belongs  to 
another.  Thus,  it  would  not  be  theft  to  make  a  man 
restore  to  the  right  owner  a  thing  which  he  possessed 
unjustly.  It  is  also  necessary,  to  make  it  theft,  that  the 
thing  should  be  taken  away  without  a  just  cause  ;  thus,  it 
would  be  no  sin  to  deprive  a  man  against  his  will  of  a 
•weapon  which  we  had  good  reason  to  believe  he  was  eoing 
to  use  to  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  himself  or  his  neighbour. 
The  sin  of  theft  varies  in  guilt  according  to  the  value  of  the 
thing  stolen,  or  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on  another. 
Thus  the  sin  would  be  mortal  whenever  the  amount  of  the 
theft  was  something  considerable,  no  matter  whether  the 
owner  would  miss  it  or  not.  And,  again,  the  sin  would  be 
mortal  where  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  is  inconsider 
able,  if,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  real  owner,  or  any 
other  circumstance,  the  thief  knew  it  would  cause  him  a 
serious  injury.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  these 
principles  apply  to  all  sins  of  injustice,  in  whatever  way 
tliey  are  committed.  Besides  the  ordinary  kinds  of  theft 
which  are  committed  secretly,  there  are  others  which  are 
attended  with  circumstances  that  change  the  nature  of  the 
sin.  Thus,  if  the  thing  stolen  be  something  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God,  it  is  no  longer  a  simple  theft,  but  sacri 
lege.  If  it  be  taken  away  by  open  force,  as  in  the  case  of 
housebreaking  or  highway  robbery,  besides  the  loss  of  the 
thing  stolen,  there  is  the  injury  offered  to  our  neighbour  in 
his  person  or  his  property.  And,  generally  speaking,  these 
violent  robberies  are  attended,  in  those  who  commit  them, 
with  a  disposition  of  mind  which  will  not  stop  at  any 
amount  of  personal  injury  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
their  unjust  designs. 

2.  By  fraud.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  ways  in 
which  persons  are  guilty  of  sins  of  injustice  by  frauds  : 
some  of  these  shall  be  instanced  as  illustrations.  Thus, 
under  this  head  are  included  all  kinds  of  cheating  in  buy- 
ing  or  selling  :  passing  off  one  thing  for  another, — for 
example,  plated  goods  for  real  silver, — disposing  of  inferior 
articles  as  if  they  were  of  good  quality,  or  of  things  which 
are  damaged  for  such  as  are  sound.  Thus,  again,  short 
weights  and  measures,  all  kinds  of  adulteration'or  mixing  a 
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genuine  article  with  imitations  of  inferior  value,  forgeries, 
using  bad  money,  or  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences, 
belong  to  this  class  of  sins.  Again,  persons  are  often 
guilty  of  real  fraud  by  taking  what  are  generally  known  as 
perquisites  ;  that  is,  by  selling  or  keeping  for  their  own 
use  a  number  of  small  things  which  belong  to  their  em 
ployers, — for  example,  tailors  or  dressmakers,  who  appro 
priate  a  part  of  the  materials  which  are  given  them  to  make 
up.  They  have,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  make  the  most 
of  what  their  employers  allow  them  to  take  ;  but  if  they 
keep  anything  without  the  express  or  presumed  consent  of 
the  owner,  they  are  guilty  of  a  real  fraud.  It  is  no  justi 
fication  to  say  that  others  act  in  the  same  way,  for  it  is  not 
lawful  for  us  to  do  wrong  because  others  set  us  the  example. 
Nor  can  we  presume,  because  one  person  has  allowed  us  to 
make  certain  profits,  we  have  therefore  a  right  to  use  the 
same  liberty  with  everybody  else. 

3.  By  unjust  lawsuits.     Under  this  division  is  included 
all  kinds  of  injustice  connected  with  an  action  at  law.    Thus, 
a  judge  would  offend  by  receiving  bribes,  by  wilfully  caus 
ing  unnecessary  delay  or  expense,  or  by  passing  an  unjust 
sentence.     An  advocate  would  sin  by  neglecting  the  inter 
ests  of  his  client,  by  encouraging  him  to  begin  or  continue 
a  suit  where  there  was  no  hope  of  success,  by  causing 
delay,  or  by  involving  him  in  unnecessary  costs.     A  wit 
ness  would  offend  by  inflicting  a  loss  on  another  through 
giving  false  testimony,  or  concealing  some  part  of  the  truth. 
Finally,  all  are  more  or  less  guilty  who  make  use  of  the 
law  to  keep  or  obtain  possession  of  what  belongs  to  another, 
or  who  by  vexatious  lawsuits  either  keep  them  out  of  the 
possession  of  their  due,  or  unjustly  involve  them  in  the 
expense  of  establishing  their  right. 

4.  By  usury.     By  usury  is  meant  interest  exacted  with 
out  any  just  or  proper  title.     It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  right 
for  us,  when  we  lend  money  or  any  other  kind  of  property, 
to  protect  ourselves  against  a  real  or  probable  loss.    (1.)  We 
may  therefore  receive  interest  as  compensation  when  the 
loan  occasions  us  a  positive  loss.      If,  for  instance,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  buy  on  credit  the  things  which  we 
required,  and  were  consecmently  charged  a  higher  price, 
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we  need  not  scruple  to  indemnify  ourselves  for  the  loss 
which  we  should  hereby  suffer.  (2.)  We  are  justified  in 
taking  interest  when  the  loan  prevents  us  from  making 
the  profits  which  we  should  otherwise  have  realised.  Sup 
pose  we  have  a  sum  of  money  which  we  are  going  to  use 
in  trade,  with  the  prospect  of  gaining  a  certain  return  on 
our  investment,  but  a  friend  persuades  us  to  lend  it  to  him 
instead,  we  may  require  him  to  pay  us  the  profits  which  we 
reasonably  expected  to  make.  (3.)  We  may  receive  interest 
when  there  is  a  risk  of  losing  the  principal.  If,  for  instance, 
we  were  asked  to  lend  money  to  one  from  whom  we  should 
perhaps  never  receive  it  back,  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
providing  against  the  danger  by  receiving  interest.  (4.) 
Where  none  of  these  reasons  exist,  it  is  now  generally  held 
that  moderate  interest,  allowed  by  custom  and  the  law  of 
the  country,  may  be  received  with  a  safe  conscience  till  the 
Church  decides  the  contrary.  The  rate  of  interest  which 
we  may  lawfully  receive  will  vary  with  the  risk  which  we 
incur.  But  if  it  exceed  a  just  and  fair  compensation,  or  if, 
where  no  such  risk  exists,  it  be  more  than  is  allowed  by 
the  general  practice  and  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
we  are  living,  we  have  no  just  claim  to  the  excess. 

5.  By  neglecting  or  performing  badly  a  duty  for  which 
we  are  paid.     They  who  agree  with  another  to  perform 
a  certain  work,  or  to  spend  a  certain  time  in  his  service, 
are  bound  by  the  terms  of  their  contract.     If  they  neglect 
the  duty  which  they  have  been  hired  to  perform,  or  if  they 
do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  they  offend  against 
justice.     Thus  servants  who  idle  away  their  time,  or  work 
for  themselves  when  they  ought  to  be  working  for  their 
master,  are  guilty  of  an  injustice.     Thus,  too,  they  who 
agree  to  execute  any  piece  of  work  are  guilty  of  injustice 
by  using  bad  materials,  or  by  not  finishing  the  work  aa 
well  as  they  stipulated. 

6.  Finally,  persons  sin  against  the  seventh  command 
ment  by  unjustly  taking  away  what  belongs  to  another, 
when  they  wilfully  destroy  another's  property,  or  do  any 
thing  which  they  have  reason  to  believe  will  cause  a  loss 
to  him.     For  example,  they  who  set  fire  to  the  possessions 
of  another,  or  who  cause  their  neighbour  any  loss  by  un- 
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justly  depriving  him  of  his  character  and  good  name,  are 
answerable  for  the  loss  which  they  inflict. 

What  has  been  hitherto  said  has  reference  to  the  different 
ways  in  which  a  person  breaks  the  seventh  commandment 
by  unjustly  taking  away  what  belongs  to  another.  We 
now  come  to  the  second  class  of  sins  forbidden  by  this 
commandment,  viz.,  those  which  are  committed  by  unjustly 
keeping  what  belongs  to  another.  We  render  ourselves 
guilty  of  this  class  of  sins  : — 

1.  By  refusing  to  give  back  what  we  have  taken  from 
another,  or  that  which  has  been  entrusted  to  our  keeping. 
The  obligation  of  restitution  will  be  spoken  of  a  little  later ; 
it  will  therefore  suffice  to  state  here,  that  when  we  obtain 
the  possession  of  another's  property,  either  unjustly,  or  be 
cause  it  has  been  lent  to  us,  or  left  in  our  care  for  a  time, 
we  are  bound  to  give  it  back  when  we  are  able,  and  the 
real  owner  requires  it ;  and,  consequently,  by  refusing  to 
do  so  we  commit  a  sin  of  injustice. 

2.  By  refusing  to  pay  our  just  debts.     If  we  are  in 
debted  to  others,  either  in  the  shape  of  wages  for  services 
which  they  have  performed  for  us,  or  for  goods  which  we 
have  purchased,  we  are  bound  to  pay  our  debts  as  soon  aa 
they  become  due  ;  and  if  by  any  unjust  neglect  or  delay 
we  inflict  a  loss  on  our  creditors,  we  are  also  bound  to 
make  it  good. 

3.  By  not  taking  means  to  discover  the  owner  of  the 
things  which  we  have  found.      When  lost  property  has 
fallen  into  our  hands,  we  are  bound  to  use  a  reasonable 
diligence  to  discover  the  right  owner ;  and  so  long  as  we 
neglect  to  do  so,  we  are  guilty  of  unjustly  keeping  what 
belongs  to  another. 

4.  By  buying  or  receiving  things  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  have  been  stolen.     No  one  but  the  real  owner 
has  the  right  to  dispose  of  what  belongs  to  him  ;    and 
when  we  receive  or  buy  anything  from  one  who  has  no 
right  to  sell  it  or  give  it  away,  we  become  a  partaker  in 
his  injustice. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 
On  Restitution. 

THE  seventh  commandment  not  only  forbids  us  to  commit 
acts  of  injustice  against  our  neighbour,  but  commands  us 
to  give  unto  every  one  what  belongs  to  him.  To  under 
stand  the  exact  nature  of  this  command,  we  must  consider 
how  far  it  binds,  first,  those  whom  it  affects  separately  and 
apart  from  any'.co-operation  with  others,  and  secondly,  those 
whom  it  affects  conjointly  with  others,  who  have  been  ac 
complices  in  the  same  act  of  injustice. 

I.  And,  first,  let  us  consider  the  former  of  these  two 

cases. 

(1.)  A  person  may  have  obtained  the  possession  of  what 
belongs  to  another  without  any  dishonesty  ;  for  instance, 
it  may  have  been  given  to  him  by  mistake,  or  he  may  have 
taken  it  because  he  thought  it  belonged  to  him.  (2.)  Or 
Rfain.  he  may  have  come  by  it  dishonestly  ;  for  example, 
he  may  have  stolen  it,  or  received  it  from  one  whom  he 
knew  had  no  right  to  it.  (3.)  Or  thirdly,  he  may  be  under 
the  obligation  of  restitution  because  he  has  destroyed  or 
injured  the  property  of  another.  In  the  first  case,  as  soon 
as  he  discovers  that  he  is  possessed  of  something  which  is 
not  his  own,  he  is  bound  to  take  steps  to  find  out  the  real 
owner,  and  to  have  the  thing  given  back.  He  is  not,  how 
ever,  bound  to  compensate  the  real  owner  for  the  loss  which 
the  latter  has  sustained  during  the  time  he  was  deprived 
of  his  property.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  a  right  to  claim 
repayment  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  taking  care  of  the 
thing  and  in  restoring  it.  But  in  the  second  case,  viz., 
where  the  possession  of  the  property  has  been  acquired 
unjustly,  he  is  not  only  bound  to  restore  it  at  his  own  cost, 
but  he  is  also  obliged  to  make  good  any  loss  he  has  caused 
the  right  owner  by  the  injustice  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty.  In  the  third  case,  viz.,  where  the  obligation  of 
restitution  arises  from  the  injury  which  has  been,  inflicted 
on  the  property  of  another,  the  following  principle  will  tell 
ns  how  we  should  act.  Where  there  has  been  no  sin  of 
injustice,  there  is  no  obligation  of  restitution  ;  and  where 
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the  sin  is  only  venial,  the  obligation  is  not  binding  under 
grievous  sin.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  a  person  is  not  bound 
to  make  good  a  loss  of  which  he  has  been  the  innocent 
cause.  If,  for  instance,  he  has  accidentally  set  fire  to  a 
house,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  all  he  can  to  extinguish  it ;  but 
he  is  not  obliged  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  the  fire. 
Again,  where  there  has  been  a  real  act  of  injustice,  but  the 
offender  could  not  have  foreseen  the  serious  consequences 
of  his  act,  or  the  extent  of  the  injury  which  he  has  inflicted, 
he  is  only  so  far  bound  as  his  guilt  extends,  or,  in  other 
words,  he  is  only  answerable  for  such  consequences  as  he 
could  foresee.  Suppose,  for  instance,  some  one  out  of  re 
venge  throws  a  book  belonging  to  another  into  the  fire,  he 
would  be  bound  to  pay  him  the  value  of  the  book  ;  but  if 
it  should  happen  that  the  book  contained  a  five-pound  note, 
of  which  the  person  who  destroyed  it  had  no  suspicion,  he 
would  not  be  answerable  for  this  additional  loss.  These 
observations  are  made  simply  in  reference  to  the  obligations 
of  conscience,  and  are  quite  independent  of  what  the  civil 
law  might  enforce  ;  but  if  the  case  be  brought  before  a  civil 
tribunal,  its  decision  must  be  respected. 

II.  If  the  act  of  injustice  from  which  the  obligation  01 
restitution  arises  be  the  joint  effect  of  a  number  of  persons 
acting  in  concert,  the  following  rules  should  be  observed  : — 

1.  He  who  possesses  the  thing  which  has  been  stolen,  or 
its  equivalent, — for  example,  the  price  at  which  it  has  been 
sold, — is  bound  before  all  others  to  make  the  restitution, 
and  the  rest  of  the  accomplices  are  only  bound  in  case  he 
neglects  his  obligation.     If  the  stolen  property  has  been 
divided  among  the  accomplices,  each  one  is  bound  in  the 
first  place  to  give  back  to  the  right  owner  the  part  he  has 
received ;  and  in  case  the  others  refuse  to  make  restitution, 
he  is  bound  to  make  good  the  whole  loss. 

2.  If  the  person  or  persons  who  have  secured  to  them 
selves  the  whole  advantage  of  the  theft  refuse  to  make  resti 
tution,  or  if  there  has  been  simply  an  unjust  destruction  of 
property, — what  obligation  falls  on  the  accomplices  1     If 
they  have  had  an  equal  share  in  the  injury  which  they  have 
inflicted,  they  are  all  bound  to  an  equal  share  of  the  resti 
tution  ;  and  in  case  any  of  them  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
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do  his  part,  the  rest  are  bound  to  do  it  for  him.  If,  how 
ever,  they  have  acted  under  the  guidance  of  some  one  who 
has  planned  the  whole  affair,  or  who  has  got  the  accom 
plices  together,  and  by  command,  counsel,  or  persuasion  has 
caused  them  to  commit  the  act  of  injustice,  the  whole  ob 
ligation  of  restitution  falls  in  the  first  place  on  him  alone, 
because  the  whole  of  the  injustice  is  owing  to  him.  But 
if  he  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  repair  the  injury,  the  obli 
gation  rests  with  his  subordinates  according  to  the  share 
which  they  have  had  in  inflicting  it,  and,  in  default  of  their 
accomplices,  each  one  is  bound  to  make  good  the  entire  loss. 
If  any  one  of  the  accomplices  who  is  bound  to  restitution, 
either  in  default  of  or  along  with  the  rest,  restores  the  full 
amount,  they  are  no  longer  under  any  obligation  towards 
the  person  who  was  originally  injured,  but  they  will  have 
to  compensate  the  person  who  has  repaired  the  injustice  in 
which  they  were  partakers.  To  make  these  principles  more 
clear,  we  will  take  an  illustration  which  embodies  most  of 
them.  Suppose  A,  by  command,  counsel,  or  persuasion, 
induces  B,  C,  and  D  to  steal  a  sum  of  money  belonging  to 
W.  With  the  assistance  of  C  and  D,  B  secures  all  the 
money  and  uses  it  for  his  own  benefit.  Which  of  them  is 
bound  to  make  the  restitution  ?  In  the  first  place,  E  is 
bound  to  restore  the  whole  amount,  because  he  has  posses 
sion  of  the  stolen  property.  Secondly,  if  B  fail  in  his 
duty,  the  obligation  rests  with  A,  who  is  also,  in  default  of 
B,  bound  to  give  back  the  full  amount  of  the  theft,  because 
he  has  been  the  unjust  cause  of  the  whole  injury  sustained 
by  W.  Thirdly,  in  case  both  B  and  A  refuse  to  make  res- 
titution,  the  obligation  falls  equally  on  C  and  D ;  and  if 
either  of  them  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  his  part,  the 
other  is  bound  to  restore  the  whole.  Now,  let  us  suppose 
D  makes  full  compensation  for  the  injury  which  has  been 
inflicted,  the  other  accomplices  are  no  longer  under  any 
obligation  to  W ;  but  B  is  still  bound  to  give  back  the  full 
amount  to  D,  and  in  default  of  B  doing  so,  the  entire  obliga 
tion  falls  on  A,  and  if  both  B  and  A  neglect  their  obliga 
tion  C  s  bound  to  pay  D  half  the  amount  of  the  theft. 

The  sins  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  explaining  the 
prieviouscomuiauduieuta  are  forgiven  us  when  we  repent  j 
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but  with  regard  to  sins  of  injustice,  it  is  not  enough  for  us 
to  be  sorry  for  them,  to  confess  them,  and  to  resolve  never 
again  to  commit  them  ;  but  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  must 
make  restitution,  and  repair  the  injury  which  we  have 
caused,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  otherwise  the  sin  will  not  be 
forgiven.  Provided  we  are  fully  resolved  to  make  com 
pensation  for  the  injustice  of  which  we  have  been  guilty, 
we  may  receive  absolution  before  the  restitution  has  been 
actually  made;  but  for  greater  security  a  confessor  will 
often  judge  it  most  suitable  to  defer  absolution  till  the 
penitent  has  actually  fulfilled  his  intention  of  giving  back 
his  ill-gotten  goods. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  causes  will  exempt  a 
person  from  the  obligation  of  making  restitution. 

1.  A  real  or  moral  impossibility.  No  one  can  be  obliged 
to  do  more  than  he  is  able,  and  therefore  when  a  person 
has  not  the  means  of  repairing  the  injustice  of  which  he 
has  been  guilty,  it  is  enough  for  him  to  have  a  sincere 
desire  and  intention  of  doing  so  as  soon  as  he  is  able.  The 
same  rule  also  holds  good  when  the  restitution  cannot  be 
made  without  incurring  some  great  danger  or  inconve 
nience  over  and  above  the  loss  of  the  property  which  is 
possessed  unjustly.  If,  for  instance,  the  restitution  would 
entail  a  heavier  loss — without,  of  course,  counting  the  value 
of  the  thing  stolen— than  has  been  inflicted,  it  is  generally 
considered  a  sufficient  ground  for  exemption  for  the  time 
being.  If,  however,  a  person  possesses  the  means  of 
making  restitution,  the  prudent  counsel  of  a  friend  or  of 
his  confessor  will  generally  discover  a  way  in  which  it  may 
be  done.  By  way  of  illustration,  it  may  be  well  to  add  one 
of  two  cases  or  more  frequent  occurrence.  Suppose  a  per 
son  has  inflicted  some  injustice  on  his  neighbour,  which  he 
cannot  repair  without  losing  his  character,  he  may  often 
find  out  something  of  the  same  value  which  his  neighbour 
requires ;  let  him,  therefore,  send  it  to  him  as  a  present. 
Again,  a  shopkeeper  has  for  some  time  given  short  weight 
or  measure ;  in  case  the  same  customers  continue  to  d°eal 
with  him,  he  may  easily  make  restitution  by  allowing  them 
a  little  more  than  just  weight.  Or,  again,  a  servant  haa 
idled  away  the  time  which  he  ought  to  have  employed  in 
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the  service  of  his  master ;  let  him  use  greater  diligence  in 
future,  and  prolong  his  labours  each  day  a  little  beyond  the 
time  he  is  bound  to.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that 
when  a  person  has  not  the  means  of  making  full  compen 
sation,  he  is  bound  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  ;  or  when  he 
is  unable  at  one  time  to  make  restitution,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  he  is  bound  to  do  so  afterwards,  if  it  should  be  in 
his  power. 

2.  The  obligation  of  restitution  no  longer  exists  if  the 
real  owner  is  willing  to  give  up  his  claim.     If  he  expressly 
declares  that  he  does  not  require  satisfaction  to  be  made, 
no  doubt  can  exist  on  the  subject;  but  where  he  has  given 
no  such  assurance,  we  may  still  sometimes  presume  that  he 
has  remitted  the  debt  of  restitution.     Thus,  for  example, 
children  who  have  taken  small  things  from  their  parents 
for  their  own  use  are  generally  not  required  to  make  resti 
tution. 

3.  The  obligation  of  restitution  ceases  when  compensa 
tion  has  already  been  made  to  the  injured  party.     Thus  if 
a  person  has  stolen  from  one  who  is  indebted  to  him  in  any 
way  to  the  same  amount  as  the  theft,  one  obligation  will 
cancel  the  other. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

On  the  Eighth  Commandment :  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  fala«  witness 
against  thy  neighbour." 

IN  the  first  table  of  the  law  two  of  the  commandments 
instruct  us  how  we  are  to  honour  God  by  our  actions,  and 
there  is  a  special  commandment  to  teach  us  how  we  are  to 
honour  God  by  our  words,  and  to  point  out  the  sins  of  the 
tongue  by  which  He  is  offended.  So  likewise  in  the  second 
table  of  the  law,  which  refers  to  our  duty  towards  our 
neighbour,  the  commandments  which  have  been  already  ex 
plained  belong  principally  to  the  regulation  of  our  actions, 
while  the  eighth  commandment  regulates  our  words,  and 
the  tenth  our  thoughts  in  our  dealings  with  our  neighbour. 
The  sins  against  the  Mc;hth  commandment  may  be  classi 
fied  as  follows : — 
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1.  False  testimony.     Under  this  name  may  be  under 
stood  all  the  sins  against  this  commandment ;  but  it  is  here 
used  in  a  limited  sense  of  false  evidence  given  formally  as 
in  a  court  of  justice.     This  is  a  grievous  sin,  1st,  because 
it  is  a  more  solemn  violation  of  truth  ;  2dly,  because  it  is  a 
violation  of  an  oath,  and,  as  such,  is  also  forbidden  by  the 
second  commandment ;  and  3dly,  because  if  it  be  the  cause 
of  an  injury  to  another,  it  is  a  violation  of  justice.     Even 
when  false  evidence  is  given  in  favour  of  one  who  is  un 
justly  accused,  it  is  still  a  mortal  sin,  because  it  is  a  griev 
ous  affront  to  God  to  call  Him  to  witness  to  a  lie. 

2.  Rash  judgment.     The  sin  of  rash  judgment  consists 
in  entertaining  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  another  with 
out  sufficient  grounds.     Two  things,  therefore,  are  implied 
in  the  guilt  of  this  sin  :  1st,  that  the  matter  of  the  judg 
ment  is  something  prejudicial  to  our  neighbour,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  opinion  which  is  formed  respecting 
him  lessens  his  reputation  in  our  mind;  2dly,  that  the 
judgment  is  made  without  a  reasonable  foundation,  and 
in  this  consists  its  rashness.     It  is  not  a  sin  to  have  a  bad 
opinion  of  another  when  we  know  that  our  opinion  ia 
correct.      Thus,  it  would   be  no  sin  to  doubt  a   man's 
word,  if  we  knew  that  he  often  told  lies.     It  would  be  no 
sin  to  believe  a  man  dishonest,  if  we  caught  him  in  the 
act  of  committing  some  theft.     Whether  we  afterwards 
prove  to  be  right  or  wrong  in  the  unfavourable  suspicion 
or  judgment  which  we  form,  if  at  the  time  we  have  no 
sufficient  grounds,  we  are  guilty  of  rash  judgment.     For 
example,  a  theft  has  been  committed,  and  without  any 
evidence  we  suspect  some  particular  person.     No  matter 
whether  we  happen  to  be  right  or  wrong,  we  have  com 
mitted  a  sin  by  unjustly  depriving  that  person  of  the 
good  opinion  which  we  are  bound  to  have  of  him,  until  he 
has  lost  his  right  to  it  by  some  clear  crime.     The  guilt  of 
rash  judgment  varies  according   to  the  greatness  of  the 
injury  which  is  inflicted  on  the  character  of  a  neighbour, 
and   the   insufficiency   of   the    motives   on   which    it    is 
grounded.     If  there  be  a  fixed,  unhesitating  judgment,  it 
must  rest  on  clear  and  adequate  evidence.     If  there  be 
merely  a  suspicion,  or  an  opinion  as  to  another's  guilt, 
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there  must  be  at  least  a  presumptive  evidence  or  appear 
ance  of  guilt,  otherwise  we  cannot  be  excused  in  formin* 
an  unfavourable  judgment  of  him.  Rash  judgment  is 
opposed  to  charity,  which  thinketh  no  evil,  and  com 
mands  us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
unto  us.  It  is  also  opposed  to  justice,  because  it  robs  our 
neighbour  of  that  good  opinion  to  which  he  has  a  right, 
until  he  has  forfeited  it  by  some  clear  crime.  If  the  bad 
opinion  or  suspicion  we  have  formed  in  our  mind  be 
manifested  to  others,  it  is  no  longer  rash  judgment  merely, 
but  it  partakes  of  the  malice  of  calumny,  because  there  is 
at  least  a  danger  of  destroying  another's  character  by  a 
false  imputation. 

3.  All  kinds  of  lies.  The  essence  of  a  lie  is  the  inteu 
tion  to  deceive.  Persons  are  guilty  of  this  sin  as  often  as 
they  state  anything  which  they  believe  to  be  false,  with 
the  intention  of  deceiving  those  to  whom  they  speaks  A 
man  may  say  what  is  perfectly  true  and  yet  tell  a  lie,  be 
cause  he  has  the  intention  of  deceiving  ;  or  he  may  state 
what  is  false  and  yet  not  tell  a  lie,  because  he  has  no  such 
intention.  Suppose  a  person  tried  to  deceive  another  by 
telling  him  he  should  go  to  London  the  next  day,  without 
having  any  intention  of  doing  so,  he  would  have  told  a  lie, 
even  though  something  should  afterwards  induce  him  to 
undertake  the  journey.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  not 
have  told  a  lie  had  he  denied  he  was  going.  Nay,  circum 
stances  may  give  quite  a  different  meaning  to  the  same 
question,  so  that  the  very  same  answer  might  be  perfectly 
true  in  one  case  and  false  in  another.  Suppose,  for  ex 
ample,  a  servant  is  looking  for  his  master,  and  says  to  a 
fellow-servant,  "  Have  you  seen  our  master  T  The  answer 
might  be,  "No."  And  yet  both  would  be  well  aware 
that  he  had  really  seen  his  master  a  hundred  times  ;  but 
his  meaning  is  that  he  has  not  seen  him  lately.  The  very 
same  reply  might  convey  a  totally  different  meaning,  if 
addressed  to  a  stranger. 

A  lie  told  in  jest  is  called  a  jocose  lie.  A  lie  told  in 
order  to  escape  some  evil,  or  to  obtain  some  good,  is  what 
is  meant  by  an  officious  lie.  Both  these  kinds  of  untruths, 
which  are  sometimes  called  white  lies,  are  always  wrong, 
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though  their  guilt  never  exceeds  a  venial  sin.  A  lie  which 
is  told  to  cause  any  harm  or  mischief  is  called  a  malicious 
or  hurtful  lie,  and  is  a  mortal  or  venial  sin  according  as 
the  injury  which  it  inflicts  is  great  or  small. 

4.  Calumny.  By  calumny  we  mean  the  propagation  of 
false  accusations  against  our  neighbour.     This  sin  is  com 
mitted  by  making  statements  against  another's  character 
which  we  believe  to  be  false  or  doubtful,  and  by  exag 
gerating  what  is  true ;  for  all  that  is  spoken  beyond  the 
known  truth  to  the  detriment  of  another  is  so  far  calum 
nious.     It  is  opposed  no  less  to  truth  than  to  charity, 
which  commands  us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  unto  us.     And  it  is  also  opposed  to  justice ;  for 
it  robs  our  neighbour  of  his  good  name,  which  is  more 
precious  than  great  riches. 

5.  Detraction.     This  sin  consists  in  injuring  our  neigh 
bour's  character,  by  making  known  without  a   sufficient 
cause  his  real  but  secret  faults.     If  we  reproach  a  person 
with  his  faults  before  his  face,  this  is  called  contumely  ; 
but  to  speak  of  them  in  his  absence  is  called  backbiting. 
When  we  have  done  anything  which  is  calculated  to  lessen 
the  good  opinion  which  others  have  of  us,  we  do  not  like 
to  hear  it  thrown  in  our  face,  or  to  know  that  everybody 
talks  about  it.     If,  therefore,  we  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  we  should  be  careful  of  his  reputation,  as  we  are 
of  our  own.     However  rigidly,  therefore,  we  confine  our 
selves  within  the  limits  of  trutb,  we  sin  by  needlessly 
making  known  the  faults  of  our  neighbour.     There  may  be 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  right,  and  even  necessary,  to 
speak  of  another's  failings  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  cor 
rect  them;  but  we  are  bound  to  observe  silence,  unless  we 
have  a  solid  reason  for  believing  that  some  good  will  result 
from  what  we  say,  which  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
character  in  the  person  against  whom  we  speak.     Thus,  if 
we  know  of  some  one  whose  influence  is  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  others,  we  may  warn  them  of  their  danger,  or 
make  the  circumstances  known  to  a  superior.     But  where 
no  such  excuse  exists,  or  where  no  evident  good  is  to  be 
gained,  we  do  wrong  to  speak  of  the  faults  of  others. 
Thus,  it  is  wrong  to  make  known  the  faults  of  a  com 
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piinion  to  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  them, 
or  who  have  no  authority  to  correct  them.  It  is  wrong  to 
carry  tales  backward  and  forward,  and  thus  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  disunion,  and  to  destroy  brotherly 
love  and  charity.  It  is  wrong  even  to  speak  to  a  superior 
if  we  are  prompted  by  any  uncharitable  selfish  motive. 
Thus,  we  should  commit  sin  if,  to  gain  the  praise  and 
esteem  of  a  superior,  we  carried  tales  to  him  about  the 
failings  of  our  companions. 

But,  if  it  be  sinful  to  destroy  the  character  of  another 
by  calumny  or  detraction,  it  must  also  be  sinful  to  listen 
with  pleasure  to  the  evil  which  is  spoken.  It  is  com 
monly  said  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief )  and  if 
this  be  true  in  case  of  ordinary  theft,  it  is  no  less  true 
when  one  seeks  to  rob  his  neighbours  of  their  good  name 
by  detracting  words.  If  there  were  no  listeners,  there 
would  be  no  detractors.  What,  then,  should  a  person  do 
who  is  present  when  words  of  detraction  are  spoken  ?  If 
he  be  in  the  position  of  a  superior,  he  is  bound  to  silence 
the  detractor ;  if  he  be  an  equal  or  inferior,  he  should  en 
deavour  to  change  the  subject  of  the  conversation  ;  if  tha 
detraction  still  continue,  he  should  make  known  his  dis 
pleasure  at  least  by  silence,  and  carefully  avoid  every 
thing  which  could  be  construed  into  encouragement  of 
what  was  said  ;  finally,  if  all  these  means  axe  unavailing, 
he  should,  if  possible,  leave  the  company. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  in  treating  of  the  seventh 
commandment,  that  when  false  testimony,  calumny,  or  de 
traction  causes  any  loss  to  our  neighbour  in  his  goods,  we 
are  bound  to  make  him  restitution ;  but  our  duty  towards 
him  does  not  stop  here.  We  are  also  bound  to  make  satis 
faction  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  his  character.  Thus,  he 
who  has  deprived  another  of  the  honour  which  is  due  to 
him  by  the  disrespect  and  contempt  which  he  has  shown 
in  his  presence,  is  bound  to  beg  pardon,  or  in  some  other 
way  to  repair  the  affront.  In  case  the  offence  has  been 
public,  the  reparation  must  be  equally  public.  He  who 
has  robbed  another  of  his  good  name  by  calumny  is  bound 
to  retract  what  he  has  said,  even  at  the  risk  of  injuring 
his  own  reputation  ;  because  it  is  not  just  that  the  inno- 
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cent  should  suffer,  in  order  to  screen  the  guilty.  He  who 
has  taken  away  the  fair  fame  of  another,  by  making  known 
his  real  faults,  cannot  contradict  what  he  has  said,  because 
it  is  never  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  ;  but  he  is  bound  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  counteract  the  mischief  which  he  has  done, 
and  to  reinstate  the  injured  person  in  the  good  opinion  of 
his  neighbours.  Great  prudence,  however,  is  necessary  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  as  there  is  sometimes  danger  of  causing 
a  greater  injury  while  imprudently  seeking  to  repair  what 
is  past.  If,  for  instance,  the  detraction  has  been  partially 
or  entirely  forgotten,  to  revive  the  recollection  of  it  would 
generally  be  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

On  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Commandments  :  "  Thou  ehalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  wife.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour'a 
goods. " 

HUMAN  laws  can  only  reach  external  actions,  because  the 
secrets  of  hearts  are  hidden  from  human  tribunals ;  but 
God,  who  knows  our  inmost  thoughts,  is  not  content  with 
a  virtuous  exterior,  but  He  requires  us  to  regulate  our 
thoughts,  our  desires,  and  our  intentions  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  Whatever  it  is  unlawful  for  us  to 
do,  it  is  wrong  to  desire  or  deliberately  to  think  of  with 
pleasure.  All  the  commandments,  therefore,  may  be 
broken  by  sins  of  thought;  but  God  has  expressly  for 
bidden  sins  of  thought  contrary  to  chastity  and  justice, 
not  only  because  these  sins  are  generally  more  common  and 
more  grievous  than  sins  of  thought  opposed  to  other  virtues, 
but  also  because  they  lie  at  the  root  of  all  other  sins.  The 
reason  why  persons  are  tempted  to  do  wrong  is  not  from 
any  love  of  vice  as  such,  but  because  they  promise  them 
selves  some  pleasure  or  gain  in  doing  what  their  conscience, 
or  the  law  of  God,  forbids.  If,  therefore,  mankind  could 
be  deterred  from  indulging  in  sinful  pleasures,  and  from 
seeking  unlawful  gain,  the  sources  of  temptation  would  be 
dried  up.  Now  it  is  the  object  of  the  ninth  command- 
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ment  to  check  all  desire  of  unlawful  pleasure,  and  of  the 
tenth  to  check  all  desire  of  unlawful  gain. 

The  great  difficulty  in  explaining  sins  of  thought  is  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  only  a  temptation  and  what 
is  really  sinful.     Sin  consists  not  in  being  tempted,  but  in 
wilfully  consenting  to  the  temptation.       But  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  there  has  been  any  consent 
of  the  will.     To  explain  this  theologians  distinguish  three 
several  states  of  the  mind ;  the  first  is,  the  simple  sugges 
tion  of  a  forbidden  pleasure  ;  the  second,  the  delight  which 
follows  this  first  thought ;  and  the  third  is,  the  consent  of 
the  will  choosing  that  pleasure,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
forbidden.    An  example  will  perhaps  make  this  more  clear. 
A  boy  sees  some  fruit  in  a  garden,  and  the  temptation 
comes  into  his  mind  to  steal  it.     This  is  what  is  called 
simple  suggestion  ;  and  as  the  will  had  no  part  in  it,  there 
can  be  no  sin.     Next  follows  the  consideration  or  represen 
tation  of  the  pleasure  which  will  be  derived  from  the  pos 
session  of  .the  fruit,  and  by  which  the  will  is  enticed  and 
led  on  to  desire  and  to  take  steps  to  obtain  it.     As  yet 
there  has  been  no  absolute  choice  of  the  will.     There  may 
have  been  some  neglect  of  duty  in  not  promptly  rejecting 
the  first  appearance  of  evil, — some  wavering  or  beginning 
of  consent,— but  there  has  been  no  determination  or  posi 
tive  desire  to  do  what  is  wrong.    This  stage  of  the  tempta 
tion  is  therefore  generally  accompanied  with  venial  sin ; 
but  so  long  as  full  consent  is  wanting,  there  cannot  be 
mortal  sin.     Lastly,  the  delight  which  will  attend  the  en- 
joyment  of  the  forbidden  pleasure  being  represented  by  the 
imagination,  the  will  cleaves  to  it  and  desires  its  posses 
sion  ;  and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  consent,  which  com 
pletes  the  sin. 

^  Another  way  of  explaining  what  is  meant  by  consent  to 
sins  of  thought  will  be  made  clear  by  the  following  illustra 
tion  :— Suppose  we  are  a  good  deal  thrown  into  the  com 
pany  of  one  whom  we  very  much  dislike.  He  has  perhaps 
been  very  harsh  and  unkind  to  us,  he  has  inflicted  a  great 
injury  on  us,  or  he  has  a  disagreeable  manner  which  we 
cannot  bear.  In  our  intercourse  with  such  a  one  we  shall 
naturally  have  uncharitable  feelings,  and  find  it  difficult  to 
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think  and  behave  towards  him  in  the  same  way  that  we  do 
towards  everybody  else.  And  though  we  strive  to  over 
come  our  prejudice,  we  may  often  be  in  doubt  how  far  we 
have  been  wanting  in  charity.  Now  we  cannot  repeat  too 
often,  sin  does  not  consist  in  having  uncharitable  thoughts 
or  feelings,  but  in  giving  way  to  them,  or  in  wilfully  keep 
ing  them  in  our  mind  when  we  might  be  rid  of  them.  The 
thought  and  the  feeling  often  come  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
and  we  cannot  always  banish  them  as  soon  as  we  wish. 
When  we  are  low-spirited,  we  cannot  at  once  feel  happy 
simply  by  desiring  it.  So,  in  like  manner,  when  we  feel 
uncharitable  towards  another,  we  cannot  at  once  feel  kindly 
towards  him,  however  much  we  wish  it.  When,  therefore, 
we  have  bad  thoughts,  by  consent  to  them  we  mean  such  a 
state  of  the  will  as  would  be  correctly  expressed  by  saying,  If 
I  had  the  power  of  banishing  these  thoughts  at  once,  I 
would  not  use  it ;  or,  if  I  could  at  once  entirely  rid  myself 
of  this  temptation,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  deprive  myself 
of  the  pleasure  which  I  experience  in  its  continuance. 

Sins  of  thought  are  of  two  kinds  :  First,  a  person  may 
dwell  with  pleasure  on  what  is  wrong  without  having  any 
desire  or  intention  of  committing  the  sin  by  an  external  act ; 
or,  secondly,  when  the  temptation  comes,  he  may  form  an 
intention  or  desire  of  committing  the  sin.  The  main  differ 
ence  between  sins  of  thought  and  sins  of  desire  is,  that  the 
former  represent  the  sinful  object  as  past  or  present  in  the 
imagination,  and  feed  the  mind  on  the  guilty  thought, 
while  the  latter  represent  the  sinful  object  as  future,  and 
seek  after  its  enjoyment.  Sins  of  thought  and  desire  are 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  corresponding  actions,  and  are 
mortal  sins  where  the  corresponding  actions  would  be 
grievous  sins,  provided,  of  course,  there  be  full  knowledge 
of  their  malice,  and  full  consent  of  the  will.  Temptations 
in  which  the  will  has  no  part  are  not  sinful,  however  long 
they  continue,  or  however  revolting  they  may  be. 

It  is  not  a  sin  to  desire  what  belongs  to  another,  if  we 
eeek  its  possession  by  lawful  means  and  for  a  good  end. 
It  would  not  be  wrong,  for  instance,  to  desire  to  purchase 
a  house,  or  a  piece  of  land,  to  which  we  had  taken  a  fancy. 
The  desires  which  God  forbids  us  to  entertain  are  those 
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which  cannot  lawfully  be  gratified.  Thus,  we  are  forbidden 
to  covet  that  which  we  can  only  possess  by  some  unjust 
means.  We  are  forbidden  to  desire  the  death  of  a  relative, 
in  order  that  we  may  inherit  his  property,  or  of  a  success 
ful  rival,  in  order  that  we  may  succeed  to  his  place.  We 
are  forbidden  to  set  our  hearts  on  riches  so  as  to  neglect 
other  duties  in  their  pursuit ;  for  instance,  almsgiving,  the 
frequentation  of  the  Sacraments,  or  the  performance  of  any 
other  religious  obligation.  Finally,  we  are  forbidden  to 
seek  riches  for  any  bad  end  ;  for  instance,  that  we  may 
have  the  means  of  gratifying  our  passions,  and  indulging 
in  sinful  pleasures. 


CHA.PTER  LXXI. 
On  the  Commandments  of  the  Church  in  general. 

IN  the  explanation  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  Creed,  it  has 
been  shown  that  Jesus  Christ  established  the  Church  to 
continue  His  work  upon  earth.  He  gave  her  the  same 
commission  which  He  Himself  had  received  from  His 
Father  (St  John  xx.  21).  He  entrusted  her  with  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  promised  to  ratify  in  heaven 
whatever  she  should  bind  or  loose  upon  earth  (St  Matt. 
xvi.  19).  He  commanded  the  faithful  to  regard  those  who 
refused  to  obey  her  as  heathens  and  publicans  :  "  If  thy 
brother  shall  offend  against  thee,  go  and  rebuke  him  be 
tween  thee  and  him  alone.  And  if  he  will  not  hear  thee, 
take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  stand.  And  if  he  will 
not  hear  them,  tell  the  Church.  And  if  he  will  not  hear 
the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and  the  pub 
lican"  (St  Matt,  xviii.  15-17).  He  assured  the  pastors  of 
the  Church  that  the  disobedience  and  disrespect  shown  to 
them  was  the  same  crime  as  though  it  were  shown  to  Hi  in- 
self  :  "  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  Me;  and  he  that  de- 
spisethjou  despiseth  Me"  (St  Luke  x.  16).  It  is  clear,! 
therefore,  that  the  Church  has  received  power  and  authority 
to  make  laws  and  precepts  which  are  binding  on  the  con 
sciences  of  her  children ;  and  to  trangress  her  commands 
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is  as  much  a  sin  as  to  transgress  any  of  the  Ten  Com 
mandments,  which  have  been  already  explained.  This 
authority  of  the  Church  is  derived  immediately  from  God, 
and  consequently  is  indepcmL  nt  of  any  other  authority, 
Hence  St  Paul,  addressing  the  clergy  of  Ephesus,  says, 
"  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  the  whole  flock,  wherein 
tlie  Holy  Ghost  hath  placed  you  bishops,  to  rule  the  Church 
of  God"  (Acts  xx.  28).  Hence,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power,  the  Apostles  made  laws  binding  on  the  faithful, 
without  consulting  the  civil  rulers,  and  they  claimed  for 
their  ordinances  a  divine  authority.  "It  hath  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  no  further  burden  upon 
you  than  these  necessary  things,  that  you  abstain  from 
things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things 
strangled  "  (Acts  xv.  28,  29).  Hence  we  read  that  St  Paul 
"  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia  confirming  the  Churches, 
commanding  them  to  keep  the  precepts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  ancients"  (xv.  41). 

As  a  parent  has  a  right,  by  commanding  his  child,  to  do 
one  thing  or  avoid  another,  to  impose  an  obligation  where 
none  existed  before,  so  that  the  very  same  action  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  harmless  becomes  sinful  by  ita 
opposition  to  a  lawful  command,  so  in  like  manner  the 
Church  can  impose  on  her  members  precepts  which  are 
binding  on  their  consciences.  But  in  the  exercise  of  her 
authority  she  is  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit  who  rules  and 
governs  her  ;  and  the  obligations  which  she  imposes  are 
rather  the  determination  of  the  time  and  manner  of  ob 
serving  the  precepts  of  our  Lord  than  any  new  restrictions, 
on  the  liberty  of  her  children.  Thus  we  are  commanded 
by  God  to  serve  and  worship  Him  ;  and  the  Church  fixes 
the  days,  and  instructs  us  in  the  manner  in  which  we  are, 
to  fulfil  this  duty.  The  Sacred  Scripture  frequently  incul 
cates  the  necessity  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  as  well  as 
acts  of  mortification  generally  ;  and  the  Church  appoints 
the  days,  and  lays  down  rules  for  fasting  and  abstinence. 
The  very  institution  of  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  implies  an  obligation  to  receive  them ; 
and  the  Church  commands  her  children  to  fulfil  this  duty 
at  least  once  a  year. 
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There  is,  therefore,  the  closest  connection  between  the  ^ 
commandments  of   God  and  the   commandments   of    the 
Church.     In  one  respect,  however,  there  is  an  important 
difference.     The  Ten  Commandments,  for  the  most  part, 
enjoin  duties  which  are  obligatory  in  their  own  nature,  and 
forbid  things  which  are  in  themselves  sinful  independently 
of  any  positive  law  ;  *  while  the  precepts  of  the  Church,  as 
such,  impose  obligations  which  are  dependent  on  positive 
law.     If  a  person  commits  murder,  or  robs  his  neighbour, 
or  takes  away  another's  character  unjustly,  he  does  what 
is  wrong  in  itself ;  but  if  he  eats  meat  ou  a  Friday,  or 
performs  unnecessary  servile  work,  or  omits  Mass  on   a 
Sunday,  he  commits  a  sin,  not  because  he  does  anything 
wrong  in  itself,  but  because  he  disobeys  a  lawful  command. 
Meat  is  as  good  one  day  as  ou  another,  so  is  servile  work 
as  innocent  on  one  day  as  on  another,  if  we  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  command  of  a  lawful  superior  ;  but  we 
bhould  do  wrong  by  eating  meat  ou  a  Friday,  or  perform 
ing  unnecessary  servile  work  on  a  Sunday,  because  we 
should  be  guitty  of  an  act  of  disobedience  against  the 
command  of  the  Church.     Again,  as  the  sin  in  these  cases 
consists  in  the  act  of  disobedience,  where  there  is  no  dis 
obedience  there  is  no  sin.     Thus   the   authority  of  the 
Church,  which  imposes  the  obligation,  may  relax  or  entirely 
take  it  away.     If,  for  instance,  the  Church  dispenses  certain 
persons,  or  if  circumstances  arise  in  which  she  does  not  in 
tend  that  her  precepts  should  bind,  there  would  no  longer 
be  any  sin  in  doing  what  under  ordinary  circumstances  is 
forbidden.     The  authority  of  the  Church  over  the  body  of 
the  faithful  may  be  compared  to  the  authority  of  a  parent 
over  his  children.     A  father  may  lay  down  a  rule  for  his 
children  to  go  to  school  every  day,  and  if  they  refuse  to  do 
so,  they  are  guilty  of  disobedience;  but  he  might  relax 
this  rule,  or  he  might  not  wish  it  to  apply  to  wet  days  or 
times  of  sickness ;  so  in  like  manner  the  Church  imposes 
her  commands  ;  but  she  still  retains  the  power  of  modifying 

them,  as  often  as  circumstances  render  it  expedient. She 

may  dispense  with  her  own  laws,  but  she  cannot  change 

the  law  of  God.     Thus  she  may  exempt  invalids  from  the 

*  See  p.  126. 
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obligation  of  fasting  or  abstinence,  or  from  hearing  Mass 
on  Sundays  ;  but  she  cannot,  in  any  case  or  under  any  cir 
cumstances,  allow  a  person  to  tell  a  lie  or  to  deny  an  article 
of  faith.  This  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
which  we  often  hear,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is 
always  one  and  the  same,  while  her  discipline  may  vary. 
By  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  we  understand  the  reve 
lation  or  teaching  which  she  has  received  from  God,  and 
of  which  she  is  the  divinely-appointed  guardian  and  inter 
preter  ;  by  her  discipline  we  mean  those  rules  and  laws 
which  she  has  received  power  to  frame  for  the  government 
of  the  faithful  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  The  truth 
of  God,  it  is  evident,  is  one  and  the  same  at  all  times,  in 
all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances  ;  but  the  regulations 
which  are  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  different  times  or 
countries  may  vary. 


CHAPTER  LXXIL 

On  the  First  Commandment  of  the  Church. 

THERE  is  a  great  variety  of  laws  and  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Church  for  the  different  classes  of  her  sub 
jects,  but  six  are  specially  enumerated  by  the  Catechism, 
as  applying  to  the  general  body  of  the  faithful.  Hence 
they  are  spoken  of,  not  as  all,  but  as  the  chief  command 
ments  of  the  Church. 

The  first  commandment  of  the  Church  is :  To  keep 
the  Sundays  and  Holydays  of  obligation  holy,  by  hear 
ing  Mass  and  resting  from  servile  works. 

If  we  examine  the  calendar  of  the  Church,  we  shall 
find  that  almost  every  day  in  the  year  is  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  one  or  more  of  the  saints,  or  to  the  commemora 
tion  of  one  or  other  of  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Some  of 
these  days  are  marked  as  holydays  of  obligation,  others  as 
days  of  devotion ;  while  the  rest  have  nothing  particular 
to  distinguish  them.  By  holy  days  of  obligation  we  mean 
those  great  festivals  which,  though  they  may  fall  on  a 
week-day,  \ve  are  commanded  to  observe  in  the  same  way 
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that  we  keep  the  Sunday.  Just  as  in  the  old  law  God 
commanded  His  chosen  people  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  great  benefits  which  He  had  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  yearly  festivals  in  honour  of  their  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  of  other 
great  mercies  which  He  had  shown  them  ;  so  the  Christian 
Church  commemorates  in  her  great  annual  festivals  the 
far  higher  benefits  for  which  we  owe  Him  our  gratitude 
under  the  new  law. 

The  festivals  which  we  are  now  commanded  to  observe 
as  holy  days  of  obligation  in  England  are  :  (1.)  New- Year's-" 
day,  or  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  ;  (2.)  the  Epiphany, 
or  the  manifestation  of  our  Lord  to  the  Gentiles  in  the 
persons  of  the  Magi ;  (3.)  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  into 
Heaven  ;  (4.)  Corpus  Christi,  or  the  festival  in  honour  of 
the  real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament ; 
(5.)  the  Feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  (G.)  the  Assumption 
of  our  Blessed  Lady  ;  (7.)  the  Festival  of  all  Saints ;  and 
lastly,  Christmas-day,  or  the  Birth  of  our  Lord.  Formerly 
the  holy  days  of  obligation  were  more  numerous  ;  but  as 
it  became  very  difficult  for  the  great  body  of  the  faithful 
to  observe  them,  their  number  was  reduced  to  the  eight 
just  enumerated.  But  in  order  to  induce  those  who  have 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  sanctify  the  feasts  which  were 
formerly  of  obligation,  by  hearing  Mass  and  other  acts  of 
piety,  they  are  distinguished  as  days  of  devotion.  That  ia 
to  say,  the  obligation  of  keeping  these  days  holy  in  the 
same  way  that  we  keep  the  Sunday  holy  is  removed,  but 
all  who  are  able  are  strongly  recommended  on  these  days, 
as  a  matter  of  devotion,  to  approach  the  Sacraments,  to 
assist  at  Mass,  or  at  least  to  say  some  extra  prayers.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  feasts  of  devotion.  At 
all  events,  most  of  the  festivals  which  are  marked  as  days 
of  devotion  were  formerly  holy  days  of  obligation.  As  the 
duty  of  hearing  Mass  and  abstaining  from  servile  work, 
as  well  as  other  questions  connected  with  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  Sundays  and  festivals,  have  been  already  explained 
in  the  third  commandment,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
observe  here  that  dispensations  from  the  obligation  of 
hearing  Mass,  or  of  resting  from  servile  work,  are  much 
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more  frequent  with  regard  to  holy  days  of  obligation  than 
Sundays,  because  the  reasons  on  which  such  dispensations 
are  grounded  more  frequently  occur  on  week-days  thai* 
oa  Sundays. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

On  tho  Second  Commandment  of  the  Church:  "To  keep  the  days 
of  fasting  and  abstinence  appointed  by  the  Church."  Of  Ab 
stinence. 

ABSTINENCE  and  fasting  are  often  confounded  in  the  minds 
of  people,  but  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  them. 
Abstinence  implies  a  restriction  as  to  the  quality  of  food ; 
fasting  implies  a  restriction  both  as  to  quality  and  quan 
tity.  On  abstinence-days  we  are  allowed  to  take  our 
usual  number  of  meals,  but  are  forbidden  the  use  of  certain 
kinds  of  food.  On  fasting-days  we  are  not  only  restricted 
as  to  the  quality  of  food  which  we  are  permitted  to  use, 
but  we  are  also  forbidden  to  take  more  than  one  full  meal. 

According  to  the  present  discipline  of  the  Church,  the 
law  of  abstinence,  as  applied  to  days  out  of  Lent,  simply 
forbids  all  kinds  of  flesh-meat.  During  a  part  of  Lent 
the  prohibition  is  more  extensive,  as  shall  be  explained 
later  on,  in  giving  the  Lenten  regulations,  regarding  both 
fasting  and  abstinence,  which  are  now  in  force  in  England. 
On  abstinence-days,  therefore,  we  are  strictly  forbidden  to 
eat  flesh-meat,  or  anything  which  is  made  up  with  flesh- 
meat  :  but,  by  a  recent  Rescript  of  our  Holy  Father  Pius 
IX.,  the  use  of  lard  and  dripping  is  permitted  on  all  days 
throughout  the  year  except  Good  Friday.  The  essence  of 
the  precept  of  abstinence  consists  in  the  prohibition  of 
certain  kinds  of  food ;  the  essence  of  fasting  consists  in 
taking  but  one  meal,  and  that  not  before  midday.  The 
abstinence  is  broken  as  often  as  a  person  partakes  of  pro 
hibited  meats  on  an  abstinence- day.  He  may  therefore 
sin  against  the  abstinence  several  times  on  the  same  day. 
The  precept  of  fasting,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  broken 
more  than  once  on  the  same  day. 

Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  fasting  and  abstinence 
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are  both  inculcated  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  earliest  com 
mand  of  which  we  read  was  one  of  abstinence.  Adam 
was  allowed  to  partake  of  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  of 
Paradise  except  one,  from  which  he  was  commanded  under 
pain  of  death  to  abstain  (Gen.  ii.  16,  17).  Again,  im 
mediately  after  the  flood  Noe  was  commanded  by  God 
to  abstain  from  flesh  with  blood  (Gen.  ix.  4).  In  the 
Levitical  law  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  abstain  from 
the  flesh  of  divers  kinds  of  animals  (Levit.  xi.)  When 
the  angel  foretold  the  birth  of  Samson,  he  commanded  his 
mother  to  drink  no  wine  nor  strong  drink,  nor  to  eat  of 
anything  unclean  (Judges  xiii.  4).  We  see,  therefore,  thai ' 
the  precept  of  abstinence  held  a  Conspicuous  place  among 
the  ordinances  which  God  delivered  to  His  people  under 
the  old  law.  In  the  new  law,  too,  it  is  remarkable  that  of 
the  few  precepts  which  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  not  belonging  to  the  moral  law,  the  most  prominent 
is  one  of  abstinence  :  "It  hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  no  further  burden  upon  you  than 
these  necessary  things,  that  you  abstain  from  things  sacri 
ficed  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled," 
&c.  (Acts  xv.  29). 

So  strictly  were  the  laws  of  abstinence  observed,  that 
during  the  Babylonian  captivity  Daniel  and  his  three 
companions  lived  on  pulse  and  water,  rather  than  defile 
themselves  with  the  forbidden  meats  which  came  from  the 
king's  table ;  and  God  so  blessed  their  obedience  to  His 
command,  that  "  their  faces  appeared  fairer  and  fatter  than 
all  the  children  that  eat  of  the  king's  meat "  (Dan.  i.) 
Still  more  remarkable  was  the  constancy  of  Eleazar  and 
the  seven  Machabees,  who  chose  rather  to  lay  down  their 
lives  than  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  meats  (2  Mach.  vi.  vii.) 
The  particular  forms  in  which  the  law  of  abstinence  is 
enforced,  in  these  and  other  instances  recorded  in  Sacred 
Scripture,  are  now  no  longer  obligatory;  still  it  is  obvious 
that  the  same  principle  is  implied  in  these  cases  as  in  the 
precept  of  abstinence  imposed  by  the  Church ;  and  the 
objections  which  non-Catholics  have  made  against  the 
Church  on  this  point  are  no  less  applicable  to  the  com 
mands  which  God  Himself  has  given.  But  the  difficulty 
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will  altogether  disappear  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  sin 
in  these  cases  consists  in  disobeying  the  commands  of  a 
lawful  authority,  and  not  in  doing  anything  intrinsically 
wrong.  It  would,  indeed,  be  superstitious  and  sinful  to 
believe  that  any  kind  of  meat  is  in  itself  unclean,  or 
denies  the  soul  more  than  another,  or  that  it  is  more  law 
ful  to  take  it  on  one  day  than  on  another ;  but  this  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  believing  that  a  person  is  guilty 
before  God  by  violating  the  commands  of  a  lawful  superior. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  precept  of  abstinence,  or 
the  prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  has  been  enforced, 
both  under  the  old  and  the  new  law.  The  days  on  which 
abstinence  is  commanded  may  vary  at  different  times  and 
in  different  countries.  Formerly  Wednesday  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  abstinence,  because  on  that  day  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  our  Lord's  Passion  commenced.  Satur 
day  also  was  at  one  time  generally  kept,  and  is  so  to  this 
day  in  some  countries,  as  an  abstinence-day  in  honour  of 
our  Lord's  burial,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  due  obser 
vance  of  the  Sunday.  Friday,  however,  in  memory  of  the 
crucifixion  and  death  of  Christ,  has  always  been  considered 
the  most  appropriate  day  for  the  practice  of  penance  and 
mortification.  For  a  long  time  it  was  observed  as  a  rigor 
ous  fast,  and  is  still  kept  throughout  the  Church  as  a  day 
of  abstinence.  According  to  the  present  discipline  of  the 
Church,  we  are  required  to  abstain  on  all  Fridays  through 
out  the  year,  "  except  the  Friday  on  which  Christmas-day 
may  fall,  and  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  unless  leave  be 
given  to  eat  meat  on  them."  Those  who,  by  reason  of 
their  age,  or  for  any  other  cause,  are  not  bound  to  fast, 
are  yet  required,  unless  they  are  otherwise  dispensed,  to 
abstain  on  all  fasting-days  during  the  year  on  which  flesh- 
meat  is  not  allowed. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 
On  Fasting  ;  its  Obligation,  and  the  Seasons  for  it. 

FASTING  is  more  frequently  inculcated  in  Holy  Scripture 
than  abstinence,  and  it  has  been  more  diligently  practised 
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by  the  servants  of  God.  Thus  fasting  is  commanded  as 
a  part  of  the  penance  we  should  perform  for  our  sins : 
"Be  converted  to  me,"  saith  the  Lord,  "with  all  yonr  heart 
in  fasting,  and  in  weeping,  and  in  mourning"  (Joel  ii.  12). 
Our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  foretold  that  His  disciples 
would  fast  after  His  departure  from  them  :  "  The  days 
will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from 
them,  and  then  they  shall  fast"  (St  Matt.  ix.  15).  He 
also  lays  down  rules  which  we  should  observe  when  we 
fast :  "  When  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy  head  and  wash  thy 
face,  that  thou  appear  not  to  men  to  fast,  but  to  thy 
Father,  who  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father,  who  seeth  in 
secret,  will  repay  thee"  (St  Matt.  vi.  17,  18).  We  are 
told  of  the  greatest  servants  of  God  that  they  fasted. 
Thus  Moses  and  Elias  fasted  forty  days,  as,  indeed,  our 
Lord  Himself  did.  The  royal  prophet  frequently  makes 
mention  of  his  fasting  (Ps.  xxxiv.  13,  Ixviii.  11,  cviii.  24); 
Esdras  (2  Esdras  i.  4),  Daniel  (ix.  3),  Esther  (xiv.  2), 
and  the  prophetess  Anna  (St  Luke  ii.  37),  were  remarkable 
for  their  fasting.  The  faithful  of  Antioch  were  minister 
ing  to  the  Lord  and  fasting  when  the  Holy  Ghost  said 
to  them  :  "  Separate  me  Saul  and  Barnabas  for  the  work 
whereunto  I  have  taken  them.  Then  they  fasting  and 
praying,  and  imposing  their  hands  upon  them,  sent  them 
away"  (Acts  xiii.  2,  3).  And  when  the  apostles  ordained 
priests,  they  fasted  and  prayed  (Acts  xiv.  22).  Fasting 
moves  God  to  show  mercy.  Thus  the  Ninivites  proclaimed 
a  fast  and  were  pardoned  (Jonas  iil  7-10).  It  makes 
prayer  more  efficacious  (Tobias  xii.  8 ;  Judith  iv.  12; 
Dan.  ix.  x. ;  St  Mark  ix.  28).  It  also  obtains  temporal 
benefits.  "  We  fasted  and  besought  our  God,"  says  Esdras 
(viii.  23),  "  and  it  fell  out  prosperously  unto  us."  (See 
also  2  Chron.  xx.  j  2  Esdras  L  4;  Esther  iv.  16.) 

The  holy  fathers  also  frequently  inculcate  the  duty  of 
fasting,  and  enforce  its  observance  by  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  by  the  consideration  of 
how  necessary  it  is  for  our  fallen  nature.  They  tell  us 
that  fasting  is  a  part  of  the  penance  which  is  required  of 
us  if  we  have  sinned  ;  and  if  happily  we  have  preserved 
our  innocence,  it  is  necessary  as  a  discipline  to  strengthen 
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us  against  the  danger  of  falling.  "  Fast,"  says  St  Basil, 
"  because  thou  hast  sinned,  and  fast  also  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  sinning." 

Times  of  fasting.  Though  the  Sacred  Scripture  clearly 
inculcates  the  obligation,  and  sets  forth  the  advantages  of 
fasting,  it  nowhere  lays  down  any  precise  rule  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  fasting.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
silence  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  same  regu 
lations  are  not  equally  well  adapted  to  all  times  and  cir 
cumstances.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  duty  of  fasting 
were  left  to  each  one's  discretion,  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
many  would  neglect  it  altogether.  The  Church  has  there 
fore  received  power  to  determine  the  times  and  rules  of 
fasting,  and  to  modify  them  as  the  necessities  of  each  age 
or  country  may  require. 

Lent.  The  fasting-days  which  we  are  commanded  to 
observe  are,  "the  forty  days  of  Lent,  certain  vigils,  the 
Ember-days,  and,  in  England,  the  Wednesdays  and  Fri 
days  in  Advent."  The  fast  of  Lent  is  frequently  spoken 
of  by  the  ancient  fathers  as  of  apostolic  institution.  It  is 
the  most  solemn  season  of  penance  throughout  the  year. 
In  imitation  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  fast  of  forty  days,  and 
in  order  to  prepare  her  children  for  the  solemn  comme 
moration  of  His  sufferings  and  death  on  the  cross,  the 
Church  commands  them  to  fast  during  Lent.  This  peni 
tential  season  begins  on  Ash- Wednesday,  and  continues 
during  the  six  following  weeks,  till  Easter  Sunday,  and 
thus  embraces  a  period  of  forty  days,  exclusive  of  the 
Sundays. 

Vigils.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  faithful  to 
spend  the  day  preceding  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church 
in  prayer  and  fasting.  In  particular,  they  passed  the 
night  in  watching  and  in  exercises  of  devotion,  as  a  pre 
paration  for  the  solemnity  they  were  to  observe  on  the 
following  day.  From  this  custom  of  watching,  or  keeping 
vigil  during  the  night,  the  eves  of  these  festivals  were 
called  Vigils.  In  course  of  time,  the  meeting  of  the  faith 
ful  during  the  night,  for  purposes  of  devotion,  gave  rise 
to  disorder  and  inconveniences,  and  therefore  it  fell  into 
disuse ;  but  we  have  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  practice  in 
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the  fasting-days  or  vigils  which  precede  the  festivals  of 
Whit-Sunday  or  Pentecost,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
Assumption,  All  Saints',  and  Christmas-day. 

Ember^days.  Each  quarter  of  the  year  is  consecrated 
to  God  by  the  observance  of  a  three  days'  fast.  The 
weeks  appointed  for  this  purpose  are,  the  first  week  of 
Lent  for  the  spring  season ;  the  week  of  Pentecost  for  the 
summer ;  the  week  following  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross,  September  14th,  for  the  autumn  ;  and  the  "5  j 
third  week  of  Advent  for  the  winter.  From  very  ancient  \\ 
times  these  weeks  have  been  called  Ember-weeks,  and  the 
Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  occurring  in  them — 
the  days  on  which  the  fast  is  kept — are  called  the  Ember- 
days.  The  date  of  the  institution  of  the  fast  of  the 
Ember-days  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained.  They  are 
mentioned  in  a  decree  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Pope  St  Urban 
in  the  year  224,  and  are  reckoned  by  St  Leo  the  Great 
as  of  apostolic  origin.  The  object  of  the  institution  of  the 
Ember- days  was  to  consecrate  each  season  of  the  year  by 
acts  of  penance  and  mortification,  to  beg  God's  blessing 
on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  thank  Him  for  those 
which  had  been  gathered  in  ;  and  likewise,  as  the  Ember- 
weeks  are  the  times  specially  appointed  for  the  ordination 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  to  pray  for  a  zealous  priest 
hood,  and  for  the  abundance  of  the  Divine  blessing  to 
descend  on  those  who  are  chosen  as  the  spiritual  fathers 
of  the  faithful,  and  their  guides  in  the  way  of  salvation. 

Advent.  What  the  vigils  are  to  ordinary  festivals,  01 
what  Lent  is  to  Easter,  Advent  is  to  Christmas.  It  is  a 
time  of  penance  and  devotion  to  prepare  the  faithful  to 
celebrate  in  a  fitting  manner  the  Advent,  or  coming  of  our 
Lord,  by  His  birth  into  this  world.  Its  institution  seems 
as  ancient  as  Christmas  itself ;  though  its  duration,  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  its  observance,  have  varied  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places.  Like  Lent,  it  for  some  time 
comprised  a  period  of  six  weeks  or  forty  days,  part  of 
which  was  kept  as  a  strict  fast.  It  now  begins  with  the 
Sunday  nearest  the  festival  of  St  Andrew,  November  30th  ; 
BO  that  the  earliest  day  on  which  it  can  commence  is  the 
27th  of  November,  and  the  latest  the  3d  of  December.  It 
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thus  embraces  four  Sundays  and  three  full  weeks,  togethei 
with  part  of  a  fourth.  As  the  Catechism  states,  we  are 
bound  in  England  to  fast  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
during  Advent. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 
On  the  Rules  of  Fasting. 

IT  has  been  already  said  that  the  essence  of  the  fast  con 
sists  in  taking  only  one  full  meal  on  the  same  day,  and 
that  not  before  midday.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to 
take  nolhing  on  fasting-days  till  the  evening.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  the  single  meal  began  to  be  taken  at  an 
earlier  hour  in  the  day,  and  this  practice  prepared  the  way 
for  the  further  relaxation,  by  which  a  little  was  taken  in 
the  evening  in  addition  to  the  full  meal.  The  regulation 
which  is  enforced  at  the  present  day  allows  those  who  are 
bound  to  fast  to  take  a  full  meal  any  time  after  midday, 
and  a  small  supper,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  collation,  in  the 
evening.  The  Church  has  nowhere  denned  the  quantity 
which  may  be  taken  at  the  evening  collation,  but  the 
general  custom,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  authoritative 
declaration,  may  be  considered  the  best  interpreter  of  _  her 
laws,  fixes  the  quantity  at  not  more  than  about  eight 
ounces.  Besides  this  restriction  as  to  the  quantity  allowed 
for  collation,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
also  bound  to  the  strictest  abstinence.  Not  only  is  all 
kind  of  flesh-meat  forbidden  at  collation,  but  also  eggs, 
butter,  cheese,  and  milk.  The  collation  will  therefore 
generally  consist  of  bread  and  fruit  or  vegetables ;  and,  in 
virtue  of  the  Rescript  of  our  Holy  Father,  to  which  refer 
ence  has  already  been  made,  the  use  of  dripping  and  lard 
is  permitted  on  all  days  except  Good  Friday.  It  is  also 
customary  in  some  countries  to  take  a  very  small  quantity 
in  the  morning,  but  this  should  never  exceed  two  ounces. 

At  one  time  it  was  forbidden  to  drink  wine  on  fasting- 
days,  but  this  prohibition  no  longer  exists ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
liquids,  such  as  beer,  water,  tea,  or  coffee,  do  not  break 
the  fast.  Such  liquids,  however,  as  soups,  milk,  and 
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generally  those  of  a  nourishing  kind,  are  not  allowed, 
except  at  the  principal  meal.  All  fasti ng-days_  are  also 
abstinence-days,  unless  leave  is  expressly  given  to  the  con 
trary.  When  meat  is  allowed  on  fasting-days,  whether  by 
a  general  dispensation  granted  to  all,  as  is  commonly  done 
in  Lent,  or  by  a  particular  dispensation  granted  to  one  or 
more,  fish  and  meat  are  not  allowed  at  the  same  meal. 
This  prohibition  of  the  joint  use  of  fish  and  flesh-meat 
extends  also  to  the  Sundays  of  Lent,  but  not  to  any  of  the 
other  abstinence-days  throughout  the  year. 

The  proper  order  to  follow  on  fasting-days  is  to  take 
the  principal  meal  about  midday  or  after,  and  the  colla 
tion  in  the  evening ;  but  according  to  a  declaration  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Penitentiary,  those  are  not  to 
be  disturbed  who  for  any  reasonable  cause  invert  the  order, 
and  take  the  collation  alter  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the 
dinner  in  the  evening. 

Each  Bishop  has  power  to  modify  to  a  certain  extent 
the  Lenten  dispensations  in  his  own  diocese.  The  list 
of  dispensations  which  follows  is  taken  from  the  Lenten 
Indult  of  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  for  the  year 
1871 :— 

"  1.  Flesh-meat  is  allowed  at  the  single  meal  of  those 
who  are  bound  to  fast,  and  at  the  discretion  of  those  who 
are  not  so  bound,  on  all  days  except  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  Ember-Saturday,  and  the  four  last  days  in 
Holy  Week.  On  Sundays,  even  those  who  are  bound  to 
fast  may  eat  flesh-meat  at  their  discretion. 

"  2.  Eggs  are  allowed  at  the  single  meal  of  those  who 
are  bound  to  fast,  and  at  the  discretion  of  those  who  are 
not  so  bound,  on  all  days  except  Ash-Wednesday  and  the 
three  last  days  in  Holy  Week. 

"  3.  Cheese,  under  the  same  restrictions,  is  allowed  on 
all  days  except  Ash-Wednesday  and  Good  Friday. 

"  4.  The  use  of  dripping  and  lard  is  permitted  at  dinner 
and  collation  on  all  days  except  Good  Friday. 

"  On  those  days,  Sundays  included,  whereon  flesh-meat 
is  allowed,  fish  is  not  permitted  at  the  same  meal" 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 
Of  those  who  are  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  fast  and  abstain. 

1.  THE  Church  does  not  intend  her  laws  to  bind  where 
their  observance  would  cause  serious  inconvenience,  or 
where  it  interferes  with  duties  of  a  higher  kind.  Thus  the 
law  of  fasting  only  comes  into  force  when  persons  have 
completed  their  twenty-first  year,  because  at  an  earlier  age 
fasting  would  often  be  injurious  to  the  constitution.  But 
no  such  inconvenience,  as  a  rule,  attends  the  observance  of 
abstinence,  and  therefore  children,  no  less  than  adults,  are 
bound  to  abstain.  No  age  has  been  fixed  by  the  Church 
after  which  fasting  ceases  to  be  obligatory  ;  but,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  many  theologians,  those  who  are  past  sixty 
may  with  a  safe  conscience  consider  themselves  exempt. 

2.  Those  whose  means  of  support  are  altogether  precari 
ous,  or  who  are  seldom  sure  of  a  full  meal, — those  who 
live  by  hard  labour, — and  generally  those  who  require  to 
eat  several  times  in  the  day  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  state  of  life, — are  not  bound  to  fast. 

3.  In  times  of  sickness  or  of  delicate  health,  where  fast 
ing  would  be  injurious,  the  Church  does  not  wish  that  this 
law  should  bind.     Abstinence  is  not  so  frequently  attended 
with  inconvenience  as  fasting ;   and,  therefore,  those  who 
are  dispensed  from  fasting  are  still  bound  by  the  law  of  ab 
stinence,  unless  the  contrary  is  implied.     Where,  however, 
the  observance  of  abstinence  is  attended  with  serious  incon 
venience,  it  may  be  dispensed  with.     If,  therefore,  there 
be  any  who,  from  the  state  of  their  health,  or  from  the  na 
ture  of  the  duties  in  which  they  are  engaged,  belk-ve  them 
selves  unable  to  comply  with  the  precepts  of  the  Church, 
they  should,  if  possible,  apply  to  their  parish  priest  or  con 
fessor  for  a  dispensation,  and  not  take  the   matter  into 
their  own  hands.     They  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  a 
dispensation  always  supposes  a  reasonable  cause,  and  there 
fore  they  should  not  seek  to  obtain  it  without  some  proper 
ground  of  exemption. 
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CHAI>TER  LXXVII. 


IT  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place  that  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  is  the  divinely-appointed  means  for  the  remission 
of  the  sins  committed  after  baptism,  and,  therefore,  that 
confession,  which  is  a  part  of  this  Sacrament,  is  a  matter 
of  strict  obligation  for  those  who  have  fallen  into  grievous 
sin  after  baptism.  But  though  the  divine  law  enjoins  the 
confession  of  sins,  it  nowhere  determines  the  time  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  duty.  For  a  long  period  it  was  not  ne 
cessary  for  the  Church  to  lay  down  any  law  on  the  subject. 
The  necessities  of  the  faithful,  and  the  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  this  divine  institution,  were  sufficient  induce 
ments  to  ensure  a  frequent  approach  to  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance.  In  process  of  time,  however,  when  the  charity 
of  many  had  grown  cold,  and  a  spirit  of  carelessness  and 
indifference  was  widely  prevalent,  many  began  to  neglect 
confession  for  years  together.  It  became  necessary,  there 
fore,  for  the  Church  to  impose  a  distinct  command,  and  to 
enforce  its  observance  under  threat  of  separation  from  her 
communion.  The  law,  which  is  still  in  force,  was  made  at 
the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  A.D.  1215,  and  requires  all  the 
faithful  of  either  sex,  after  they  have  come  to  the  years  of 
discretion,  to  confess  their  sins  to  their  pastor  at  least  once 
a  year.  The  Council  does  not  determine  the  particular  time 
of  the  year  at  which  confession  should  be  made  ;  but  as  the 
same  decree  goes  on  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  receiving 
Holy  Communion  at  Easter,  it  sufficiently  indicates  that 
confession  should  also  be  made  at  Easter,  as  part  of  the 
preparation  for  communion.  But  while  inculcating  the 
obligation  of  confession,  the  Church  guards  with  jealous 
care  the  right  of  the  faithful  to  choose  their  own  confessor. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  priest  to  whom  they  con 
fess  belongs  to  their  parish  or  not,  provided  only  he  be 
approved  by  the  Bishop  in  whose  diocese  he  exercises  his 
faculties. 
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The  precept  requires  us  to  confess  our  sins  at  least 
once  a  year,  in  order  to  intimate  to  us  that  though  this  is 
sufficient  to  comply  with  the  obligation  -which  the  Church 
imposes  upon  us,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  desires. 
No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  frequency  of 
confession,  because  much  depends  on  each  one's  state  of  life 
and  facilities  for  coining  to  confession.  This  much,  how 
ever,  may  be  said,  that  it  is  very  important  for  each  one 
to  have  a  regularly  fixed  time  for  approaching  this  Sacra 
ment,  and  not  to  depart  from  it  without  some  good  reason. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  who  might  not  with  advantage  make 
their  confession  once  a  month ;  others,  by  the  advice  of 
their  confessor,  might  do  so  once  a  fortnight,  or  once  a 
week.  But  whatever  may  be  a  person's  state  of  life,  or 
whatever  may  be  his  regular  time  for  going  to  confession, 
he  should  always  make  it  a  point  to  go  as  soon  as  possible, 
when  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  mortal  sin. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  uncertainty  of  our  lives,  and  that 
wemayany  moment  be  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  God, 
it  is  the  height  of  imprudence  to  remain  a  single  day  in  the 
state  in  which,  were  we  to  die,  we  should  be  for  ever  lost. 

As  confession  is  the  remedy  for  sin,  it  always  pre 
supposes  its  existence.  So  long,  therefore,  as  children  are 
incapable  of  sin,  they  are  incapable  of  confession ;  but 
when  they  begin  to  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  are 
able  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  they  are  able  to 
commit  sin,  and  with  the  evil  comes  the  necessity  for  the 
remedy.  The  age  of  seven  is  generally  considered  the  time 
when  children  are  capable  of  mortal  sin,  and  when,  conse 
quently,  they  should  be  instructed  and  taught  to  make 
their  confession. 

Easter  Communion.  Our  Blessed  Lord  tells  us  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  "  Except  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  blood,  you  shall  not  have  life 
in  you  "  (St  John  vi.  54).  So  great  was  the  desire  of  the 
early  Christians  to  partake  of  this  heavenly  banquet,  that 
many  of  them  received  the  Holy  Communion  daily.  St 
Luke  tells  us  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity,  "  that 
they  continued  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  house  "  (Acts  ii.  46).  As 
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time  went  on,  however,  this  first  fervour  began  to  cool ; 
and  the  same  reason  which  obliged  the  great  Council  of 
Lateran  to  enforce  the  precept  of  yearly  confession,  also 
led  to  the  command  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  at 
least  at  Easter.  Many  of  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  in  reference  to  confession  equally  apply  to  the  pre 
cept  of  Easter  Communion.  For  example,  the  command 
to  receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament  belongs  to  the  divine  law, 
and  the  Church  only  determines  the  time  of  its  fulfil 
ment.  She  requires  us  to  receive  Holy  Communion  at 
least  once  a  year,  but  her  desire  is  that  we  should  do  so 
much  more  frequently.  But  though  the  explanation  of 
this  precept  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  the  fore 
going  one,  there  are  some  points  of  difference  which  should 
not  be  passed  over.  Thus,  while  we  are  simply  commanded 
to  go  to  confession  once  a  year,  the  exact  time  of  the  year 
at  which  the  obligation  of  communion  must  be  complied 
with  is  defined.  The  general  law  of  the  Church  requires  all 
the  faithful  to  receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament  between  Palm 
Sunday  and  Low  Sunday,  both  days  included.  In  England, 
however,  where,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  priests, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  all  to  approach  the  Sacra 
ments  during  this  fortnight,  the  time  for  complying  with 
this  obligation  has  been  lengthened  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  of  Lent,  beginning  with  Ash- Wednesday  and  ending 
with  Low-Sunday.  Again,  the  reverence  which  is  due  to 
so  great  a  Sacrament  makes  it  necessary  to  put  olF  its  re 
ception  till  children  are  capable  of  being  well  instructed  in 
its  nature,  and  the  dispositions  which  are  required  to  re 
ceive  it  with  fruit.  While  seven  is  the  age  at  which  chil 
dren  should  be  taught  to  make  their  confession,  they  are 
not  generally  admitted  to  Holy  Communion  till  between 
the  age  of  ten  and  thirteen.  But  it  should  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  that  when  they  are  able  sufficiently  to  under 
stand  the  nature  of  this  Sacrament,  they  are  bound  to  pre 
pare  themselves  to  fulfil  the  precept  of  receiving  it. 

In  Catholic  countries,  where  the  regular  distinction  of 
parishes  exists,  each  one  is  bound  to  make  his  Easter  com 
munion  in  his  own  parish  church,  or  at  least  to  ask  the 
permission  of  the  parish  priest  or  Bishop,  if  he  wishes  to 
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communicate  elsewhere.  This  practice  is  important,  both 
as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  and  as  a  means 
of  enabling  the  pastor  to  know  his  flock,  and  to  distin 
guish  those  who  are  living  in  the  neglect  of  their  Chris 
tian  duties.  Though  it  is  not  of  precise  obligation  in 
countries  such  as  our  own,  still  the  general  law  of  the 
Church  sufficiently  indicates  her  desires  on  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

On  the  Fifth  Commandment  of  the  Church  :  "  To  contribute 
to  the  support  of  our  pastors." 

IN  the  old  Law  the  people  were  commanded  to  pay  tithes 
of  the  whole  produce  of  the  laud  for  the  support  of  the 
priests,  and  this  obligation  was  partly  a  moral  one  de 
pending  on  natural  reason,  and  partly  a  positive  one 
depending  on  the  direct  command  of  God. 

Under  the  new  Law  the  obligation  of  supporting  the 
clergy  still  exists,  being  founded  on  the  principle  of  justice 
which  requires  that  those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the 
spiritual  good  of  all,  should  be  maintained  by  those  for 
whom  their  services  are  given.  As  princes,  magistrates, 
and  soldiers,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  have  a  right  to  be  maintained  by  the  people,  so 
the  clergy,  who  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  have  a  right  to  receive  their  necessary 
support  from  those  to  whom  they  minister. 

The  old  Law  was  that  all  should  contribute  one  tenth 
of  their  income  for  this  purpose,  but  the  exact  propor 
tion  of  a  man's  means  is  not  at  the  present  time  precisely 
laid  down,  except  in  those  places  in  which  the  Church 
still  receives  tithes.  In  other  places  the  proportion  due 
to  the  support  of  the  clergy  depends  on  circumstances 
both  local  and  personal ;  the  two  great  principles  being, 
first,  that  the  clergy  are  strictly  forbidden  to  engage  in 
secular  business  for  their  support  (2  Tim.  ii.),  and, 
second,  that  all  men,  including  such  of  the  clergy  as 
possess  private  means,  are  bound  in  conscience  to  con 
tribute  a  due  proportion. 

p 
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In  England  the  old  tithes  on  landed  property  have 
long  since  passed  into  secular  hands  ;  and  the  payment 
of  them  no  longer  discharges  a  landlord's  duty  to  sup 
port  religion.  If  he  has  inherited  his  lands,  he  inherited 
them  less  the  amount  of  the  tithes ;  if  he  purchased  his 
estate,  he  paid  so  much  the  less  for  it  because  of  the 
obligation  of  paying  the  tithes.  The  payment,  therefore, 
in  neither  case  discharges  the  moral  duty  of  maintaining 
the  clergy  and  the  public  worship  of  God. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

On  the  Sixth  Commandment  of  the  Church  :  "Not  to  marry  within 
certain  degrees  of  kindred,  nor  to  solemnise  marriage  at  the  for 
bidden  times." 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  impediments  or  hindrances  to 
the  contract  of  marriage ;  the  one  renders  the  contract  un 
lawful,  the  other  annuls  it.  Hence  the  former  is  called  a 
forbidding^  and  the  latter  an  annulling  impediment.  They 
who  marry  knowing  that  their  marriage  is  forbidden  by  the 
Church,  receive  the  Sacrament  validly,  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  really  married ;  but  they  commit  a  grievous  sin.  But 
if  they  attempt  marriage  in  spite  of  a  "diriment"  impedi 
ment,  that  is,  in  spite  of  an  impediment  which  makes  the 
contract  void,  no  matter  whether  they  are  aware  of  its 
existence  or  not,  they  are  not  really  married  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  of  His  Church.  If  they  knew  of  such  an  impedi 
ment,  and  yet  persisted  in  attempting  marriage,  they  would 
commit  a  very  grievous  sin.  If  they  acted  in  good  faith, 
that  is,  if  they  had  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  impedi 
ment,  the  marriage  would  still  be  void,  but  their  ignorance 
would  excuse  them  from  sin. 

It  will  be  shown,  in  treating  of  matrimony,  that  the 
matter  of  this  Sacrament  is  the  contract,  and  consequently 
where  there  is  no  contract  there  is  no  Sacrament.  Now  in 
the  same  sort  of  way  as  the  State  has  the  power  of  making 
persons  incapable  of  contracting  certain  civil  obligations, 
or  as  it  considers  null  and  void  contracts  in  which  the  ne 
cessary  formalities  have  not  been  observed, — so  the  Church 
has  power  to  declare  that  those  who  are  related  to  each 
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other  within  certain  degrees  are  incapable  of  entering  into 
the  contract  of  marriage,  and  that  the  contract  is  void  unless 
certain  prescribed  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

The  general  impediments  of  marriage  are  explained  under 
the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  ;  all  that  has  to  be  done  here 
is  to  show  the  degrees  of  kindred  within  which  the  Sacra 
ment  is  invalid. 

1.  The  Church  declares  null  and  void  the  contract  of 
marriage  between  persons  who  are  related  to  each  other  by 
blood  within  the  fourth  degree.     To  understand  the  mean 
ing  of  these,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  brothers  and  sisters 
are  said  to  be  related  by  blood  in  the  first  degree ;  the 
children  of  brothers  or  sisters,  that  is,  first  cousins,  are  re 
lated  in  the    second   degree.      Their   children,  again,  or 
second  cousins,  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  third  de 
gree.     Third  cousins,  therefore,  will  be  related  in  the  fourth 
degree.      Hence,  where  any  relationship  exists  not  more 
distant  than  that  of  third  cousins,  the  contract  of  marriage 
between  such  persons  is  null  and  void. 

2.  The  Church  also  annuls  the   contract   of   marriage 
between  those  who  are  related  by  affinity  within  the  fourth 
degree.     This  will  be  easily  understood  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  by  marriage  man  and  wife  are  made  one  flesh  (St 
Matt.  xix.  6).     All  who  are  related  by  blood  to  the  hus 
band  are  related  in  the  same  degree,  by  affinity,  to  the  wife  ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  all  who  are  related  by  blood  to 
the  wife  are  related  in  the  same  degree,  by  affinity,  to  the 
husband.     Hence  the  meaning  of  the  law  of  the  Church 
is,  that  if  the  first  husband  were  to  die,  his  wife  could  not 
marry  any  of  his  relatives  within  the  fourth  degree  ;  and, 
on  the  same  principle,  if  the  husband  were  the  survivor,  he 
could  not  marry  any  one  related  by  blood  within  the  fourth 
degree  to  his  former  wife. 

Where  special  reasons  exist,  dispensations  are  often 
given  to  enable  persons  to  marry  who  are  related  either  by 
blood  or  affinity  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree ;  and,  in  ex 
ceptional  cases,  in  the  second,  or  even  in  the  first  degree, 
where  the  relationship  is  by  affinity. 

Such  are  the  degrees  of  kindred  which  make  marriage 
null  and  void.  The  prohibition  to  solemnise  marriage  at 
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certain  times  is  simply  an  impediment  which  would  render 
marriage  unlawful,  but  would  not  annul  it.  They  who 
married  without  a  dispensation  at  forbidden  times  would 
commit  a  great  sin,  but  they  would  be  really  married.  The 
times  during  which  the  solemnisation  of  marriage  is  for 
bidden,  as  the  Catechism  lays  down,  are  "  from  the  first 
Sunday  of  Advent  till  after  the  Epiphany,  and  from  Ash- 
Wednesday  till  after  Low-Sunday.'* 


ON  HOPE  AND  THE  MEANS  OF  ORACH. 

CHAPTER  LXXX. 
On  Hope  :  its  Object,  Motive,  Subject,  and  Obligation. 

IT  has  been  explained  that  it  is  common  to  divide  Chris 
tian  doctrine  into  three  parts,  corresponding  to  the  three 
theological  virtues.  Under  Faith  comes  the  treatment  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Creed ;  for  these  are  the  subject-matter 
of  Faith,  or  what  faith  is  engaged  upon.  Under  Charity 
the  Commandments  are  treated  of  ;  for  keeping  them  is 
made  by  our  Lord  Himself,  to  be  both  the  exercise  and 
the  proof  of  charity.  And  under  the  head  of  Hope,  it  is 
usual  to  speak  of  Prayer  and  the  Sacraments ;  not  be 
cause  hope  is  related  to  these  exactly  as  faith  is  to  the 
articles  of  the  Creed,  or  charity  to  the  Commandments, 
but  because  Prayer  and  the  Sacraments  rest  upon  hope,  and 
are  the  instruments  of  it.  Having,  then,  treated  of  Faith 
and  Charity,  the  next  thing  to  be  spoken  of  is  Hope. 

By  hope,  in  its  ordinary  signification,  we  mean  a  lively 
desire  of  anything  accompanied  with  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  it.  This,  if  it  rests  on  human  motives,  and  aims 
at  natural  goods,  is  called  human  hope.  But  the  theologi 
cal  virtue  of  hope  is  distinguished  from  this  by  resting  on 
supernatural  motives,  and  aiming  at  supernatural  ends. 
And  so  it  is  defined  to  be  "a  supernatural  virtue,  by  which 
we  confidently  look  forward  to  future  happiness  in  the 
next  world,  and  those  present  graces  and  helps  which  are 
necessary  to  our  obtaining  it."  It  is  not  a  virtue  which 
we  can  attain  to  by  our  own  efforts,  but,  like  faith  and 
charity,  is  the  gift  of  God  infused  in  us  at  our  baptism. 
Like  the  other  theological  virtues,  it  is  necessary  for  saJ- 
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vation.  "  For  we  are  saved,"  St  Paul  says,  "  by  hope  " 
(Rom.  viii.  24).  And  it  is  put  second  amongst  them, 
because  it  rests  upon  and  presupposes  faith.  When  we 
know  God  by  faith,  we  may  by  hope  aspire  to  Him  as  our 
highest  good,  or  we  may  cleave  to  Him  by  charity  oil 
account  of  His  infinite  goodness.  But  it  is  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  possible  for  a  man  to  have  charity,  without  first  having 
hope. 

The  chief  things  to  be  explained  about  hope  are,  first, 
its  object ;  secondly,  the  grounds  or  motives  of  it ;  thirdly, 
the  subjects  of  hope  ;  and  fourthly,  the  obligations  we  are 
under  respecting  it. 

I.  The  object  of  hope  is  God  as  our  chief  good,  or  the 
possession  of  God  in  heaven.  It  differs  from  charity  in 
this  ;  for  by  charity,  we  love  God  for  His  own  sake,  but 
by  hope,  we  seek  God  with  reference  to  ourselves,  as  con 
taining  in  Himself  all  that  can  satisfy  our  souls.  The 
Catechism  teaches  us,  that  the  end  for  which  we  were 
made,  was  to  be  happy  with  God  in  the  next  world.  St 
Augustine  says,  "  We  were  made  for  Thee,  0  Lord,  and 
our  heart  is  restless  and  dissatisfied  until  it  rests  in  Thee." 
Hope,  then,  is  this  desire  and  aspiration  after  God,  as  the 
end  of  our  being.  And  because  it  contains  also  an  ex 
pectation  of  possessing  God,  it  is  the  support  and  en 
couragement  of  a  Christian  in  his  course  through  this 
world. 

But  when  we  desire  any  object,  and  certain  means  are 
necessary  for  our  obtaining  it,  we  cannot  but  also  desire 
those  means.  We  do  not  desire  them  for  their  own  sake, 
but  because  they  are  the  means  to  that  which  we  do  so 
desire.  Hence  they  are  called  the  secondary  objects  of 
our  desire.  Now,  we  cannot  obtain  the  possession  of  God 
in  heaven,  without  those  supernatural  graces  and  helps 
which  God  has  provided  for  us  in  His  Church,  because 
they  are  essential  to  our  serving  Him.  Hence,  while  God 
is  the  primary  object  of  hope,  these  graces  and  helps,  as 
being  the  means  of  obtaining  that  end,  are  the  secondary 
object  of  hope.  And  so  in  the  Acts  of  hope,  which  are 
commonly  nsed,  we  express  our  confidence  in  God's  giving 
us  eternal  life  iu  the  next  world,  and  in  this  life  His 
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and  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  For  these  are  the  chief 
means  necessary  for  obtaining  it. 

But  may  we  hope  for  natural  goods,  such  as  life,  health, 
and  prosperity  1  Or,  at  least,  can  we  exercise  the  virtue 
of  hope  about  these  1  This  depends  entirely  on  the  end 
we  have  before  us  in  desiring  them.  If  our  end  and  object 
is  God,  and  we  desire  them  because  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  they  will  conduce  to  that  end,  and  so  far  as 
they  conduce  to  it,  then  we  are  bound  to  hope  for  them, 
just  as  we  should  for  any  other  of  the  means  to  eternal 
life.  But  so  far  as  these  are  desired  or  hoped  for,  simply 
for  our  own  gratification,  and  not  in  order  to  God  who  is 
our  end,  they  are  inordinate  desires,  and  have  the  nature 
of  sin  in  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  gravity 
of  the  matter  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

II.  Next  come  the  grounds  of  hope.  For  hope,  it  has 
been  said,  is  not  merely  a  desire  of  a  thing,  but  a  confident 
expectation  of  obtaining  it.  What  are,  then,  the  grounds  of 
our  expecting  that  we  shall  obtain  the  enjoyment  of  God 
in  heaven  1  Faith  makes  known  to  us  certain  attributes 
of  God, — His  omnipotence,  that  He  is  able  to  do  all 
things, — His  faithfulness  to  His  promises,  that  He  is  a 
God  of  truth,  with  whom,  as  St  Paul  says,  it  is  impossible 
to  lie  ;  and  that  He  is  infinitely  good  and  merciful.  These 
attributes  of  God,  then,  are  the  grounds  of  hope.  We 
know  by  revelation  the  promises  of  God,  and  that  He  is 
both  able  and  willing  to  fulfil  them ;  and  thus  hope  rests 
on  a  certain  basis.  This  is  expressed  in  the  act  of  hope  : 
"  O  my  God,  relying  on  Thy  almighty  power,  and  Thy 
infinite  mercy  and  goodness,  and  because  Thou  art  faithful 
to  Thy  promises,  I  trust  in  Thee,"  <fec. 

But  it  may  be  said,  although  on  the  part  of  God  hope 
rests  on  a  sure  foundation,  yet  does  it  so  on  ours  also  ? 
To  have  a  good  ground  of  hope,  we  must  not  only  rest  on 
the  certainty  of  God's  promises,  but  on  our  own  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  on  which  those  promises  are  made.  And 
our  reasonable  distrust  of  ourselves  may  well  weaken  our 
hope.  But  the  answer  is,  that  our  own  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  on  which  God's  promises  are  made,  is  not  the 
foundation  of  hope.  Hope,  as  a  theological  virtue,  rests 
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on  God  alone  ;  and  distrust  of  self,  so  far  from  diminishing 
the  certainty  of  hope,  should  increase  it,  by  causing  us  to 
throw  ourselves  more  entirely  on  God's  power,  faithfulness, 
and  mercy.  "  When  I  am  weak,"  says  St  Paul,  "  then 
am  I  powerful."  When  we  look  to  ourselves,  we  can  in 
deed  find  no  ground  for  confidence  ;  therefore,  God  bids  us 
look  to  Him  and  be  saved.  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  is 
against  us  ?  "  Not  even  self.  And  God  will  be  for  us  as 
we  place  our  hope  in  Him.  "  0  Lord,"  sings  the  Church, 
"  let  Thy  mercy  be  showed  upon  us,  as  we  have  hoped  in 
Thee.  0  Lord,  in  Thee  have  I  hoped ;  let  me  not  be  con 
founded  for  ever." 

III.  And  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  subject  of  hope, 
or  who  can  possess  it.     Since  hope  is  an  ardent  desire, 
accompanied  by  an  expectation  of  obtaining,  it  does  not 
exist  in  the  souls  of  the  Blessed ;  for  they  now  possess 
what  formerly  they  hoped  for  :  "  And  that  which  a  man 
hath,  why  doth  he  still  hope  for  ? "     Nor  is  it  to  be  found 
in  the  lost  souls  in  hell.     For  though  they  ardently  desire 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  they  have  no  expectation  of  ever 
obtaining  it ;  and  this  is  indeed  a  part  of  their  misery. 
In  this  world,  those  who  are  without  faith,  are  also  without 
hope ;  for  hope,   as  we  have  seen,  is  based  upon  faith. 
They  are  of  those  described  in  Holy  Scripture,  who,  be 
cause  they  are  without  God  in  this  world,  have  therefore 
no  hope  (Eph.  ii.  12).     But  can  those  who  have  faith  be 
without  hope,  as  they  can  be  without  charity  ?     Not  com 
monly  or  easily ;  for  while  charity  is  lost  by  mortal  sin, 
faith  and  hope  are  not.     Yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
despair,  even  in  this  life,  and  it  is  one  of  the  six  sins 
against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  if  it  is  truly  and  absolutely 
despair,  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  man's  final  reproba 
tion.     It  is  a  far  better  thing  for  a  person  never  to  have 
had  hope,  because  he  has  never  had  faith,  and  therefore 
has  not  known  God  to  desire  the  possession  of  Him,  than 
to  have  lost  hope ;  because,  in  this  case,  though  he  knows 
and  desires  the  happiness  of  heaven,  he  has  no  expectation 
of  ever  getting  there. 

IV.  Hope  is  an  infused  virtue  ;  we  cannot,  in  the  first 
instance,  acquire  it  of  ourselves.     God  gives  it  to  us  as  He 
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does  faith  at  our  baptism.  But  although  it  is  a  gift  in 
the  first  instance,  yet  is  it  a  gift  that  we  are  bound  to  keep 
up,  to  nourish,  to  practise,  and  to  strengthen.  The  obli 
gation  to  do  this  is  included  under  the  first  commandment; 
for  the  first  commandment  teaches  us  to  adore  God  ;  and  we 
adore  God,  as  the  Catechism  says,  by  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  Our  duty  to  God  is  chiefly  made  up  of  this  trinity 
of  virtues.  Hope,  then,  is  the  second  of  these  obligations. 

What  obligations  are  we  under  in  respect  to  it  1  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  precisely  how  often,  and  on  what 
occasions,  a  person  is  bound  to  make  acts  of  hope.  But 
we  may  say  in  general,  that  he  is  bound  to  do  so  suffi 
ciently  often,  to  keep  up  the  habit,  and  in  particular,  he  is 
bound  to  make  acts  of  it — (1.)  When  the  promises  of  God 
are  first  proposed  to  him  ;  (2.)  When  he  is  in  any  danger 
of  losing  hope  through  temptations  against  it ;  and  (3.) 
At  the  hour  of  death. 

But  we  may  sin  against  hope,  not  only  by  omitting  to 
make  acts  of  it,  but  by  sins  directly  opposed  to  it.  Of 
these,  there  are  two  kinds,  one  by  way  of  excess,  and  the 
other  of  defect.  The  first  is  called  presumption,  the  other 
despair.  Despair  means  a  want  of  hope,  a  distrust  of 
God's  goodness  and  His  promises  to  us.  God  has  done 
so  much  in  all  times  to  manifest  His  love  to  us,  that  to 
distrust  it  is  a  sin  peculiarly  hateful  to  Him.  This  was 
the  sin  of  Cain,  when  he  said,  "  My  iniquity  is  greater 
than  that  I  may  deserve  pardon."  It  was  also  the  sin  of 
Judas,  as  even  he,  it  has  been  thought,  might  have  been 
pardoned,  if  he  had  not  distrusted  the  mercy  of  God. 
God's  mercy,  like  His  other  attributes,  is  infinite,  and 
therefore  no  amount  of  sin  ought  to  make  us  despair  of 
forgiveness,  if  only  we  heartily  repent.  This  is  taught  us 
in  many  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  (Isa.  i.  18  ;  St  Matt, 
xviii.  22).  Besides  the  sin  of  despair,  men  may  sin  against 
hope  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  good 
ness  of  God,  aud  His  promises  to  us.  This  is  called  diffi 
dence  of  God.  The  children  of  Israel  were  punished  in 
the  desert  for  this  sin  (Ps.  Ixx.  21,  22). 

Presumption  is  the  other  sin  against  hope.  It  does  not 
consist  in  having  too  much  hope;  for  hope,  being  a  virtue, 
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we  can  never  have  too  much  of  it.  But  it  is  a  perversion 
of  hope,  just  as  superstition  is  a  perversion  of  the  virtue 
of  religion.  The  foundation  of  hope  is  the  goodness  and 
promises  of  God,  upon  our  endeavouring  to  fulfil  our  part. 
Presumption,  therefore,  may  be  committed  in  two  ways : 
first,  when  we  trust  to  the  goodness  of  God  without 
making  any  effort  ourselves.  For  God  is  just,  as  well  as 
good  ;  and  He  has  made  no  promises  to  such  as  do  not 
endeavour  to  keep  His  laws.  To  rely,  then,  on  the  good 
ness  of  God,  while  we  go  on  in  sin,  is  to  rely  where  we 
have  no  grounds  for  reliance.  And  so  presumption  is 
described  as  "  a  foolish  expectation  of  salvation,  without 
making  proper  use  of  the  necessary  means  to  obtain  it.'' 
The  second  way  in  which  we  may  be  guilty  of  presump 
tion,  is  by  trusting  to  our  own  efforts,  or  supposed  merits, 
without  seeking  or  resting  on  the  grace  of  God.  Pre 
sumption,  like  despair,  is,  in  its  full  development,  one  of 
the  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  latter  is  brought 
on  by  not  resting  sufficiently  on  the  goodness  of  God  ;  the 
former,  by  neglecting  altogether  what  is  a  small  but 
necessary  part  of  the  grounds  of  hope,  our  own  efforts  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  salvation. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

Of  Prayer  :  its  Definition,  Different  Kinds,  Necessity,  Efficacy,  and 
the  Dispositions  to  it. 

AFTER  explaining  hope,  it  is  natural  to  speak  next  of 
Prayer,  because  prayer  is  founded  on  hope,  and  as  it  were 
the  instrument  of  it.  We  could  not  pray  unless  we  had 
hope  of  God  helping  us.  We  pray  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
what  we  hope  for.  And  the  subject  of  prayer  comes  in  order 
after  the  Commandments,  because  it  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  we  get  grace  to  keep  them.  The  question  is  asked 
in  the  Catechism  whether  we  can  do  any  good  work  of 
ourselves,  and  it  is  answered  that  we  cannot  without  the 
help  of  God's  grace,  to  be  obtained  by  prayer  and  the 
Holy  Sacraments.  We  cannot  keep  the  commandments  of 
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ourselves :  "  Without  Me,"  our  Lord  says,  "  you  can  do 
nothing."  To  keep  the  Commandments  we  must  be  assisted 
by  God's  grace  ;  and  this  grace  we  cannot  have  without 
prayer,  which  God  has  appointed  as  the  means  of  obtain 
ing  it.  "  It  is  clear,"  says  St  Augustine,  "  that  God  gives 
some  things,  as,  for  example,  the  gift  of  faith,  without  men's 
seeking  it  by  prayer,  whilst  other  things  He  has  in  store 
only  for  those  who  pray  for  them,  as  the  gift  of  persever 
ance."  *  Let  us  first  define  what  is  meant  by  prayer. 

Definition  of  Prayer. — The  word  "  prayer  "  is  used  in 
two  senses.  In  its  widest  sense  it  means  any  elevation  of 
the  soul  to  God,  or  a  communing  with  God  for  any  object, 
whether  to  praise  Him,  to  render  thanks  to  Him,  to  make 
known  our  wants,  or  to  implore  pardon  for  our  sins.  Thus 
the  Catechism  defines  it  to  be  "  the  raising  up  of  our  minds 
and  hearts  to  God."  For  thinking  of  God  is  not  of  itself 
prayer,  and  exercising  our  affections  towards  God  is  not 
precisely  prayer,  which  consists  of  both  of  these  together, 
the  latter  being  founded  on  the  former.  It  is  a  joint 
exercise  of  the  heart  and  mind. 

But,  in  a  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  in  which 
it  is  more  commonly  used,  it  means  addressing  ourselves  to 
God  to  ask  those  things  which  we  need.  When  we  use 
the  word  in  reference  to  our  fellow-men,  it  signifies  to  ask 
earnestly,  after  the  same  manner  as  we  should  pray  to  God. 

Kinds  of  Prayer. — There  are  two  sorts  of  prayer : 
mental,  or  that  which  is  made  by  the  mind — "  mens,"  only 
without  any  utterance  of  words ;  and  vocal,  or  that  which 
is  uttered  by  the  voice,  "  vox."  But  it  must  not  be  for 
gotten  that  vocal  prayer  requires  the  attention  and  appli 
cation  of  the  mind,  otherwise  it  would  scarcely  merit  the 
name  of  prayer  at  all.  Those  who  repeat  words  without 
at  the  same  time  striving  to  raise  up  their  hearts  and 
minds  to  God,  deserve  the  reproach  which  our  Lord  qiioted 
out  of  Isaias  and  applied  to  the  Jews  :  "  This  people 
honoureth  Me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from 
Me"  (St  Matt.  xv.  8).  But,  though  vocal  prayer  implies  the 
attention  of  the  mind,  yet,  because  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  is  more  important  than  the  repetition  of  words,  and 
*  St  Aug.  de  Douo  Pers.,  lib.  il,  c.  16. 
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because  the  former  is  studied  more  carefully  iu  mental 
than  in  vocal  prayer,  mental  prayer  is  considered  as  a  more 
perfect  kind  of  prayer  than  vocaL  Moreover,  we  exercise 
our  minds  in  a  higher  way  ordinarily  iu  mental  than  in 
vocal  prayer,  as  we  are  not  bound  down  to  follow  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words,  but  are  left  at  liberty  to  take 
any  higher  range  of  thought  that  may  be  suggested  by  the 
subject  on  which  we  meditate. 

There  are  some  further  subdivisions  of  these  two  sorts  of 
prayer.  Mental  prayer  is  distinguished  into  different  kinds, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made ;  but  this 
subject  belongs  rather  to  spiritual  writers  than  to  the 
explanation  of  Christian  doctrine.  Vo^.al  prayer  is  also 
divided,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made,  into 
two  kinds — public  prayer,  made  in  common  with  others ; 
and  private  prayer,  or  that  made  by  ourselves. 

Necessity  of  Prayer. — To  make  use  of  prayer  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  counsel,  but  of  precept.  This  is  the  first 
reason  of  its  necessity.  Scripture"  speaks  very  clearly  on 
the  subject :  "  Watch  and  pray,"  our  Lord  said,  "  that 
you  enter  not  into  temptation"  (St  Matt.  xxvi.  41).  He 
taught  "  that  men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint " 
(St  Luke  xviii.  1).  And  though  it  is  doubted  whether  it  is 
here  given  as  a  command  that  we  should  always  pray,  yet 
it  is  agreed  that  it  implies  the  obligation  of  praying  fre 
quently.  St  Paul  says,  "Pray  without  ceasing "  (1  Thess. 
v.  17).  And  many  other  passages  to  the  same  effect. 
This  is,  therefore,  the  first  reason  of  the  necessity  of  prayer, 
that  God  has  commanded  it,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
counsel  to  the  perfect,  but  of  universal  obligation.  The 
second  reason  is,  because  God  has  appointed  prayer  to  be 
the  ordinary  means  for  obtaining  those  graces  which  are  ab- 
..Bolutely  necessary  for  us  :  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive  "  (St 
John  xvi.  24).  And  as  we  are  bound  to  save  our  souls,  we 
are  also  bound  to  take  the  necessary  means  for  doing  so. 

The  obligation  of  prayer,  as  has  been  said  iu  explaining 
the  first  commandment,  arises  from  its  being  a  part  of  the 
virtue  of  religion.  But  the  question  arises,  When  and  how 
often  are  we  obliged  to  pray,  so  that  we  are  guilty  of  sin  if 
we  omit  it1?  First,  then,  every  one  is  bound  to  pray 
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frequently  ;  but  so  much  depends  on  circumstances  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  how  frequently.  Some  theologians  hava 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  person  would  be  guilty  of 
mortal  sin  who  omitted  all  prayer  for  a  week ;  and  most 
agree  that  he  would  be  by  neglecting  it  for  a  month.  Be 
sides  this,  however,  a  person  may  be  strictly  bound  to  pray 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  ;  as,  for  example, 
if  pressed  by  a  strong  temptation,  which  of  himself  he  ha? 
not  strength  to  resist;  when  in  evident  danger  of  death 
when  he  has  to  receive  any  Sacrament  for  which  prayer  is 
necessary  by  way  of  preparation ;  in  time  of  great  public 
calamity ;  and  in  general  whenever  there  is  particular  need 
of  the  Divine  assistance,  "since  prayer  is  the  appointed 
means  for  obtaining  it. 

Efficacy  of  Prayer. — Our  Lord  has  not  only  commanded 
us  to  pray,  but  promised  to  hear  us  when  we  do  so  :  "  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive  "  (St  John  xvi.  24),  and,  again,  "  Every 
one  that  asketh  receiveth"  (St  Matt.  vii.  8).  And  St 
James  says  in  like  manner,  "  You  have  not,  because  you 
ask  not "  (chap.  iv.  2).  In  these  and  other  passages  we  are 
taught  that  prayer  is  efficacious,  or  that  God  has  promised 
to  answer  prayer.  St  James  quotes  the  example  of  Elias, 
who  prayed  that  it  might  not  rain  on  the  earth,  and  it 
rained  not  for  three  years  and  six  months  (chap.  v.  17). 
Hezekias  prayed,  and  God  lengthened  his  life  by  several 
years,  and  made  the  shadow  go  back  as  a  sign  that  He 
would  do  so  (4  Kings  xx.)  There  is,  however,  this  differ 
ence  between  prayer  and  the  Sacraments  as  means  of  grace, 
that  in  the  Sacraments  certain  definite  effects  or  graces 
are  promised  on  the  right  reception  of  particular  Sacra 
ments,  and  all  that  is  required  of  the  recipients  is,  not  to 
put  any  obstacle  to  the  free  course  of  God's  grace.  But  in 
prayer  it  is  left  to  ourselves  what  blessings  or  graces  we 
ask  for,  and  also  more  is  left  to  depend  on  our  own  dispo 
sitions.  Hence  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  a  matter  of  degree, 
depending  on  the  object  and  character  of  our  prayer. 
Th!s~is  expressed  by  St  James,  when  he  says,  "  You  ask, 
and  you  receive  not,  because  you  ask  amiss  "  (chap.  iv.  3). 

Dispositions. — And  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  dispo 
sitions  of  prayer,  or  those  on  \vhich  its  efficacy  depends. 
These  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads  :  (1.)  The  state  of  the 
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person  who  prays;  (2.)  The  manner  in  which  tke  prayer  is 
ina.lo;  (3.)  The  things  he  asks  for.  As  to  the  first,  though 
W  is  not  strictly  true  "  that  God  does  not  hear  sinners  " 
(St  John  ix.  31), — for  our  Lord  sets  before  us  the  case  of 
the  publican  whose  prayer  was  heard,  and  He  himself 
received  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  thief, — yet  even  these 
instances  do  not  prove  that  He  heard  them  irrespective  of 
their  dispositions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  St  James  says, 
that  "  the  continual  prayer  of  a  just  man  availeth  much  • 
(chap.  v.  16).  We  have  many  examples  of  Almighty  God 
listening  to  the  prayers  of  His  faithful  servants  expressly 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  such  (Gen.  xx.  17  ;  Numb, 
xiv.  20 ;  Job  xlii.  8).  And  the  doctrine  of  the  invocation 
of  saints  is  founded  upon  this.  So  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  something  of  the  ^efficacy  of  prayer  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  person  who  makes  it, — his  being  a  holy 
man,  or  his  being  at  least  in  the  state  of  grace. 

Secondly,  the  efficacy  of  prayer  depends  on  the  qualities 
or  character  of  the  prayer  itself.  As  prayer  is  the  raising 
ap  of  our  minds  and  hearts  to  God,  the  first  and  most 
essential  equalities  of  prayer  are  attention  ancT  devotion  ; 
for  without  attention  of  mind  and  devotion  of  heart  it 
scarcely  merits  the  name  of  prayer  at  all.  And  so  the 
Catechism  says,  that  when  our  distractions  are  wilful,  that 
is,  when  we  are  not  trying  to  attend  to  our  prayers,  we  do 
not  pray  well,  but  we  rather  offend  God.  Yet  distractions, 
even  though  accompanied  with  some  negligence,  do  not 
destroy  the  effect  of  prayer,  so  long  as  they  arc  not  wilful, 
much  less  when  they  arise  from  the  weakness  of  nature. 
In  that  case  they  are  not  sinful,  and  God  accepts  our 
endeavours,  notwithstanding  that  we  seem  to  pray  so  un 
successfully.  Yet  we  are  bound  to  do  our  best  to  avoid 
distractions,  and  this  by  avoiding  the  occasions  of  them, 
and  by  carefully  putting  ourselves  into  the  presence  of 
God  before  we  begin.  This  is  what  is  meant  where  it  is 
said  in  Holy  Scripture,  "  When  thou  comest  to  pray,  pre 
pare  thy  heart,  and  be  not  as  one  that  tempteth  God  " 
(Ecclus.  xviii.  23).  The  second  essential  quality  of  prayer 
is^  that  it  should  be  humble.  Holy  Scripture  contains 
many  passages  which  show  how  important  a  quality  of 
prayei  this  is  :  "  He  hath  had  respect  to  the  prayer  of  the 
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humble,  and  hath  not  despised  their  petitions"  (Ps.  ci.  18). 
"  The  prayer  of  him  that  humbleth  himself  shall  pierce 
the  clouds"  (Ecclus.  xxxv.  21).  And  our  Lord  teaches  us 
the  importance  of  humility  in  prayer  by  the  parable  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii.),  in  which  He 
represents  the  prayer  of  the  Publican,  though  a  sinner,  as 
listened  to  before  that  of  the  Pharisee,  precisely  on  account 
of  his  greater  humility  :  "  Because  every  one  that  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  humbled  ;  and  he  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted"  (Luke  xviii.  14).  "God  resisteth  the 
proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble"  (St  James  iv.  6  ; 
1  Peter  v.  5).  The  third  most  essential  quality  of  prayer 
is,  that  it  should  be  confident.  St  James  (ch.  i.)  says 
that  if  any  man  wants  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God  ; 
but  he  adds,  "  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering,"  for 
that  the  man  who  wavers  must  not  think  that  he  shall 
receive  anything  of  the  Lord.  Our  Blessed  Lord  Himself 
insisted  on  this  quality  of  prayer  when  He  taught  His 
disciples,  that  if  they  had  only  faith  they  might  at  a  word 
remove  mountains  ;  and  He  added,  "Therefore,  I  say  unto 
you,  all  things  whatsoever  you  ask  when  you  pray,  believe 
that  you  shall  receive,  and  they  shall  come  to  you  "  (St 
Mark  xi.  24).  The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  After  all  the 
love  and  goodness  which  God  has  shown  us,  it  cannot  but 
be  pleasing  to  Him  that  we  should  trust  in  Him,  as  chil 
dren  do  in  a  father  who  has  made  great  sacrifices  for  them; 
and  that  therefore  "  we  should  go  with  confidence  to  the 
throne  of  grace  "(Heb.  iv.  1G),  being  sure  that  God  is 
willing  and  ready  to  help  us.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
every  case  in  the  Gospels  in  which  our  Lord  was  asked 
with  confidence  to  work  any  miracle,  He  not  only 
granted  the  request,  but  showed  Himself  pleased  that  it 
was  made.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the 
case  of  the  woman  of  Canaan  (St  Matt.  xv.  22).  The 
fourth  quality  of  prayer  is  its  being  persevering.  For 
though  God  answers  our  prayers,  He  does  not  always  do 
so  immediately,  but  often  lets  us  wait  some  time  first. 
He  himself  gave  us  an  example  of  this  perseverance  when, 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemani,  He  thrice  repeated  the  same 
prayer.  The  parables  of  the  unjust  judge  and  of  the  man 
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who  came  to  his  friend  at  night  (St  Luke  xi.)  were  to 
teach  men  that  "they  ought  always  to  pray,  not  to  faint" 
(Luke  xviii.)  And  our  Lord  rewarded  those  who  per 
severed  in  praying  Him  to  help  them  (St  Luke  xviii.  39). 
And  St  James,  besides  giving  instances  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  speaks,  as  above,  of  the  "continual  prayer"  of  a  just 
man  as  being  effectual.  These  are  the  most  important 
qualities  of  prayer,  though  there  are  some  others  which 
also  add  much  to  its  efficacy. 

Thirdly,  the  efficacy  of  prayer  depends  on  its  being 
made  for  the  right  objects.  We  should  not  pray  for  things 
unjust,  unreasonable,  useless,  or  bad,  at  least  for  us,  but  for 
what  is  necessary  and  good.  God  is  willing  to  give  all 
that  is  good  for  us  in  answer  to  our  prayers.  But  as,  when 
the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  made  a  request  to  our 
Lord,  He  said  to  them,  "Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask  "  (St 
Matt.  xx.  22),  so  it  often  happens,  especially  in  our  requests 
for  temporal  goods,  that,  in  our  ignorance  of  what  is  good 
for  us,  we  may,  like  children,  ask  for  things  that  would  be 
hurtful.  In  praying  for  the  graces  that  are  needful  for 
our  state  of  life,  or  to  enable  us  to  avoid  sin,  we  cannot  be 
wrong,  and  may  therefore  pray  unconditionally.  But  in 
praying  for  any  sort  of  spiritual  blessing  that  might  not 
be  suited  to  us,  or  in  praying  for  temporal  blessings,  it 
should  always  be  with  the  condition  that  God  sees  them 
to  be  good  for  us.  For  in  withholding  such  goods  from  us, 
God  is  consulting  our  interest  more  completely  than  if  He 
were  to  give  us  what  we  ourselves  should  not  ask  for,  did 
we  see,  as  He  does,  that  it  would  be  harmful  to  us.  Nor 
should  we  only  pray  for  ourselves.  St  Paul  says,  "  I 
exhort,  therefore,  that  supplications,  prayers,  and  interces 
sions,  and  thanksgivings  be  made  for  all  men,  for  kings, 
and  all  who  are  in  high  station  "  (1  Tim.  ii.  1).  And  our 
Lord  instructs  us  that  even  our  enemies  should  not  be 
excepted.  "  Pray  for  them  that  persecute  you  and 
calumniate  you"  (St  Matt.  v.  44).  We  should  pray,  as 
the  Church  does  in  her  public  offices,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  Jews,  infidels,  heretics,  and  schismatics, — that 
they  be  brought  to  the  light  of  truth  and  be  reconciled  to 
the  Church.  And  lastly,  the  Church  teaches  us,  both  by 
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precept  and  example,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  since  their  pains  may  be  lessened  and  their  time 
shortened  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful  who  are  still  on 
earth. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 
Oil  the  Invocation  of  the  Saints  and  Angela 

is  spoken  of  in  the  Catechism  as  the  raising  up  of 
our  hearts  and  minds  to  God,  because,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  it  is  directed  to  God  alone  ;  for  God  is  the 
only  source  and  fountain  from  whom  all  blessings  and 
'graces  flow.  He  is  "  the  giver  of  every  best  and  perfect 
gift"  (St  James  i.  17).  But  as  we  obtain  the  natural 
gifts  of  God  in  this  world  not  directly  from  Him,  but  by 
means  of  other  persons, — and  so  we  apply  to  these  persons 
as  being  able  to  get  them  for  us  when  we  cannot  do  so,  or 
cannot  do  so  easily,  for  ourselves, — so  it  is  likewise  about 
the  supernatural  gifts  of  God.  We  may  go  immediately 
to  God  for  them,  or  we  may  obtain  them  by  the  assistance 
and  intercession  of  others,  to  whom,  therefore,  we  address 
ourselves.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  Church  teaches  us 
to  invocate,  or  pray  to,  the  saints  as  the  friends  of  God, 
through  whose  intercession  we  may  obtain  many  graces 
that  we  cannot  easily  obtain  for  ourselves.  It  is  in  this 
secondary  sense  of  the  word  that  we  speak  of  praying  to 
the  saints. 

The  duty  of  honouring  the  saints  belongs  to  the  first 
commandment,  and  has  been  already  explained.*  Here  we 
are  speaking  of  prayer  to  the  saints  as  a  means  of  grace  ; 
as  it  is  a  means  by  which  we  obtain,  through  the  interven 
tion  of  others,  graces  which  we  cannot  obtain  by  ourselves. 
For,  as  it  has  been  already  shown,  one  way  in  which  God 
helps  is  through  the  prayers  of  others,  and  we  are  taught 
accordingly  to  pray  for  one  another.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer 
we  are  taught  to  say  "  Our  Father,"  and  not "  my  Father," 
to  show  us  that  "  we  are  not  to  pray  for  ourselves  only  but 
for  all  others."  St  Paul,  in  his  Epistles,  over  and  over 
*  Page  139. 
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again  recommended  himself  and  his  work  to  those  he  was 
writing  to.  If,  therefore,  it  is  useful  to  obtain  the  prayera 
of  our  brethren  on  earth,  who  are  still  subject  to  sin  and 
imperfection,  and  if  God  is  more  ready  to  hear  those  who, 
by  their  office  in  His  sanctuary,  or  by  their  personal  holi 
ness,  are  brought  nearer  to  Him  than  others,  how  much 
more  may  we  expect  to  obtain  from  the  prayers  cf  the 
angels  who  stand  near  the  throne  of  God,  from  the  saints 
who  are  described  as  His  friends,  or  from  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  is  His  very  Mother. 

We  are  taught,  then,  to  pray  to  the  saints,  because,  as 
the  Catechism  teaches,  they  have  great  power  with  God. 
Yet,  still  the  Church  makes  a  marked  distinction  in  the 
form  of  the  prayers  addressed  to  the  saints,  and  those 
addressed  to  God.  When  we  pray  to  God,  we  say,  as  in  the 
Litanies,  Deliver  us,  Have  mercy  on  us,  Spare  us;  or  we 
ask  Him  immediately  for  those  gifts  or  graces,  of  which  He 
is  the  sovereign  Lord,  and  can  give  to  whom  He  will. 
But  when  we  pray  to  the  saints,  we  address  them  not  as 
having  themselves  power  to  grant  our  requests,  but  as  in 
terceding  for  us  with  Him  who  has  that  power.  "  Holy 
Mary,  and  all  saints,  intercede  for  us  with  our  Lord,  that 
we  may  merit  to  be  helped  and  saved  by  Him."  This 
prayer,  which  forms  part  of  the  daily  office  of  Prime,  is  an 
example  of  the  difference  of  expression  which  is  used  iu 
praying  to  the  saints  and  to  God. 

We  are  also  taught  by  the  Church  not  merely  that  we 
may  pray  to  the  saints,  but  that  it  is  useful  to  do  so.*  It 
is  not,  iiideed,  a  matter  of  strict  obligation,  like  praying 
to  God,  but,  as  we  are  bound  to  save  our  souls,  so  we  are 
bound  to  take  the  means  to  do  so ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  means,  so  is  the  danger  of  neglecting 
it.  Theologians,  therefore,  lay  it  down  that  since  praying 
to  the  saints,  and  above  all  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  a  very 
great  means  of  obtaining  those  graces  and  helps  on  which 
our  very  salvation  depends,  a  person  could  not  be  excused 
from  sin  who  entirely  neglected  it. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  this  subject  is  confirmed 
by  Holy  Scripture,  which  teaches  us  both  that  the  Heavenly 

*  ''  It  is  good  aud  uaeful  to  invoke  them." — Couu.  of  Trent,  s.  '65 
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Spirits  know  what  passes  on  earth,  aud  that  they  interest 
themselves  in  it.  Thus  in  the  book  of  Daniel  we  have  an 
account  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  appearing  to  the  prophet,  and 
telling  him  that  from  the  first  day  that  he  set  his  heart  to 
understand,  to  afflict  himself  in  the  sight  of  his  God,  hia 
words  had  been  heard,  and  he  (the  angel)  was  come  for  his 
words  (chap.  x.  12).  In  the  Apocalypse  St  John  says  that 
he  beheld  "  the  four  living  creatures  and  the  four-and- 
twenty  ancients  fall  down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every 
one  of  them  harps  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which 
are  the  prayers  of  the  saints "  (Chap.  v.  8).  And  our 
Blessed  Lord  Himself  says  that  "  there  shall  be  joy  before 
the  angels  of  God  upon  one  sinner  doing  penance "  (St 
Luke  xv.  10).  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  as  the  Catechism 
says,  the  saints  and  angels  know  what  passes  on  earth,  and 
that  they  interest  themselves  on  our  behalf.  It  is  observable 
that  while  Protestants  raise  difficulties  as  to  how  the  good 
angels,  who  have  never  fallen,  can  see  and  know  what  takea 
place  here,  they  make  no  such  difficulty  about  the  fallen 
angels,  and  even  go  beyond  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  attri 
buting  to  the  devils  knowledge  of  secret  and  future  things, 
such  as  God  only  can  possess.  Now  while  the  devils,  as 
being  spirits,  are  not  circumscribed  in  their  knowledge  and 
motions  as  we  are,  by  being  tied  to  the  body,  yet  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  superior  to  the  angels 
Vfho  stand  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  their  knowledge  and  power  should  be  in 
creased,  but  rather  diminished,  by  their  fall.  Why  should 
not  the  angels  be  at  least  as  full  of  knowledge,  as  active 
and  eager  for  our  good  as  the  devils  are  for  our  destruction? 
Nor  is  it  in  any  way  derogatory  to  God's  honour,  or  to 
Christ's  merits,  to  pray  to  the  saints.  When  a  man  desires 
to  obtain  some  boon  from  his  sovereign,  unless  he  is  high 
in  his  favour,  he  seeks  not  merely  to  urge  his  request  in  a 
personal  audience,  but  to  obtain  the  interest  and  interfer 
ence  of  those  who  stand  next  the  throne,  and  are  continually 
in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  And  no  one  dreams  that 
this  is  in  any  way  derogatory  to  his  honour  or  good-will 
towards  his  subjects.  It  is,  then,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
invoke  the  saints,  not  so  as  to  take  away  from  God's 
houour,  but  precisely  because  He  is  so  great  and  we  are  so 
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insignificant.  It  is  not  because  of  the  insufficiency  of 
Christ's  merits,  but  of  our  own,  that  we  apply  to  those 
who  stand  next  the  throne  of  God,  and  are  always  in  His 
presence,  that  being,  as  St  Bernard  says,  now  secure  of 
their  own  salvation,  they  may  exert  themselves  for  ours. 

No  Catholic  ever  supposes  that  when  we  pray  to  the 
saints  we  are  giving  them  the  honour  that  is  due  to  God, 
or  that  in  seeking  their  intercession  we  rest  on  their  merits 
and  satisfaction  instead  of  our  Lord's.  The  misapprehen 
sion  of  Protestants  on  this  point  arises  from  ignorance,  and 
from  explaining  Catholic  doctrine  by  their  own  practice. 
They  do  not  pray  to  any  but  God  ;  hence  the  very  idea  of 
prayer  in  their  minds  is  that  of  divine  worship  ;  and  they 
exclaim,  as  indeed  any  one  would,  at  divine  worship  being 
given  to  the  saints  ;  while  Catholics,  because  they  acknow 
ledge  and  worship  a  whole  hierarchy  in  heaven,  pray  to  the 
saints  and  angels  without  dreaming  of  giving  them  that 
honour  which  belongs  to  God  alone.  Protestants,  again, 
acknowledge  no  intercessor  but  Christ ;  and  indeed  in  that 
sense  in  which  our  Lord  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for 
us  (Heb.  vii.  25), — offering  to  the  eternal  Father  His 
sufferings  and  His  Blood  for  us, — in  this  sense  there  is 
indeed  "but  one  Mediator  of  God  and  man,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus"  (1  Tim.  ii.  5).  To  ask  the  intercession  of 
the  saints  in  this  way  would  indeed  be  blasphemy.  But  so 
entirely  different  is  the  sense  in  which  we  ask  the  saints  to 
intercede  for  us,  that  it  would  be  no  less  blasphemy  were  we, 
in  this  sense  of  the  word,  to  ask  our  Lord  to  intercede  or 
mediate  for  us  at  all.  So  far,  then,  from  the  invocation  of 
the  saints  derogating  from  God's  glory  or  honour,  it  is  chiefly 
from  the  consideration  of  God's  greatness  and  majesty  that 
ita  reasonableness  and  importance  is  seen. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 
On  the  Lord's  Prayer  :  First  Part. 

THE  "Our  Father"  is  called  the  Lord's  Prayer,  because 
actually  composed  by  our  Lord  Himself,  who  also  taught 
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His  disciples  to  use  it.  St  Luke  (chap,  xi.)  narrates  the 
occasion  :  "  One  of  His  disciples  said  to  Him,  Lord,  teach 
us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.  And  He 
said  to  them,  When  you  pray,  say,  '  Our  Father,' "  &c.  It 
is  also  given  by  St  Matthew  in  the  6th  chapter  as  part  of 
our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  In  some  versions  of  the 
New  Testament,  especially  the  Greek,  we  have  a  doxology 
added  at  the  end  :  "  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  But  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  this  is  an  addition,  though  a  very  ancient  one, 
to  the  words  which  our  Lord  taught ;  and  so  the  Church 
does  not  teach  us  to  use  it. 

Division  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. — The  Lord's  Prayer  begins 
with  an  address  to  God,  as  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
It  contains,  besides,  seven  petitions,  of  which  the  first  three 
are  offered  for  what  relates  to  God's  greater  glory,  as  it  can 
be  promoted  by  us,  and  the  four  last  to  our  own  more  im 
mediate  wants,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal.  Just  as  the 
first  commandments  relate  to  our  duty  to  God,  as  the  first 
and  most  important  thing,  so  the  first  petitions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  teach  us,  in  like  manner,  "to  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice  "  (Matt.  vi.  33). 

The  prayer  our  Lord  has  given  us  is  not  suited  to  any 
one  particular  class  of  persons,  but  to  all ;  and  this  is  a 
wonderful  characteristic  of  it,  that  it  is  fitted  for  persons 
of  every  age  and  sex  and  degree  of  intelligence.  It  is  so 
short,  that  it  can  be  easily  learnt  and  remembered,  and  yet 
in  its  brevity  it  contains  a  petition  for  everything  that  we 
want  to  ask  for.  It  is  easy  to  be  understood,  and  yet  con 
tains  depths  of  suggestive  meaning,  so  that  the  most  intel 
lectual  and  spiritual  can  ever  repeat  it  with  relish.  Whether 
we  design  to  pray  for  our  neighbour  or  ourselves,  whether 
for  spiritual  or  temporal  blessings,  we  still  find  it  contain 
what  we  want.  And  it  seems  even  to  adapt  itself  to  each 
one's  frame  'of  mind,  so  that,  according  to  our  present 
spiritual  state  or  condition,  we  find  it  express  the  very 
meaning  that  is  most  suitable  to  us.  That  it  should  be 
so  is  nothing  more  than  what  we  might  expect  of  a  prayer 
composed  and  given  to  us  by  God  Himself.  Yet  this  is  a 
good  deal  overlooked,  because  so  little  pains  is  taken  to 
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make  children  understand  the  Lord's  Prayer.  When  it  is 
carefully  studied,  and  its  various  meanings,  literal  and  spirit 
ual,  are  brought  out,  it  serves  as  a  most  solid  foundation 
for  the  art  of  praying.  When  children  are  well  instructed 
in  this,  prayer  becomes  no  longer  the  sort  of  dull,  unmeaning 
repetition  which  so  many  seem  to  regard  it. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven. — These  words,  "  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven,"  form  the  introduction  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and,  if  properly  understood,  powerfully  help 
to  produce  in  us  the  requisite  dispositions  for  praying  well. 
We  are  reminded  by  the  word  "  our  "  that  we  are  to  pray, 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  likewise  for  all  others,  and 
especially  for  those  who  belong  to  God's  household, — the 
Church.  We  are  to  appear  before  God  as  the  children  of  a 
common  Father,  united  together  by  mutual  charity,  and 
having  one  desire  in  common  to  promote  His  greater  glory, 
and  to  implore  of  His  divine  bounty  the  graces  and  bless 
ings  which  are  needful  for  us.  We  call  God  our  Father  to 
awaken  a  filial  trust  and  confidence  in  Him,  and  by  this 
tender  name  to  move  His  clemency  to  grant  us  what  we 
ask  for.  The  very  name  "  Father  "  is  a  prayer  for  us, 
because  it  is  a  father's  part  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  his  children,  and  not  to  visit  with  severity  the  faults 
which  they  commit,  but  to  be  always  ready  to  pardon  and 
forgive.  The  repentant  prodigal  returning  to  his  home 
made  use  of  this  tender  appellation,  to  obtain  the  forgive 
ness  of  his  undutiful  conduct :  "  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  thee"  (St  Luke  xv.  18).  St 
Augustine  observes  that  in  the  Old  Testament  God  is  called 
Lord  or  Master,  and  not  Father,  because  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  men  were  His  servants  or  slaves  ;  but  we  are 
His  children  :  "  For  we  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage  again  in  fear,  but  the  spirit  of  adoption  of  sons, 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  For  the  Spirit  Himself 
giveth  testimony  to  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God  " 
(Piom.  viii.  15,  16). 

Though  some  interpreters  are  of  opinion  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  addressed  to  the  Father  alone,  or  First  Person  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  it  seems  more  true  to  say  that  it  is 
addressed  to  the  three  Divine  Persons  in  common.  God  ia 
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called  our  Father  because  He  created  us,  because  He  pre 
serves  us  by  His  providence,  because  He  has  redeemed  us 
and  regenerated  us  by  His  grace.  But  these  benefits  pro 
ceed  alike  from  the  three  Divine  Persons,  and  therefore 
when  God  is  styled  Father  in  relation  to  us,  the  name 
belongs  equally  to  each  of  the  three  Divine  Persons. 

When  we  speak  of  God  as  being  in  heaven,  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  He  is  not  also  everywhere  else  ;  but 
He  is  said  to  dwell  in  heaven  because  He  there  principally 
manifests  His  glory  ;  "  He  hath  set  His  tabernacle  in  the 
Bun,"  says  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xviii.  6).  Again,  "  He  that 
dwelleth  in  heaven  shall  laugh  at  them  "  (Ps.  ii.  4).  And 
again,  "  Who  is  like  the  Lord  our  God,  who  dwelleth  on 
high  \  "  (Ps.  cxii.  5).  Another  reason  why  we  are  taught 
at  the  beginning  of  our  prayer  to  address  God  as  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven,  is  that  we  may  raise  our  minds 
and  hearts  in  the  time  of  prayer  above  the  things  of  this 
world,  and  by  the  example  of  the  saints  and  angels,  and 
the  contemplation  of  their  eternal  kingdom,  we  may  be 
moved  to  bless  and  praise  God,  and  to  implore  with  ear 
nestness  the  graces  and  helps  which  will  enable  us  to  reach 
that  happy  abode.  Thus  the  Psalmist :  "  To  Thee  have  I 
lifted  up  my  eyes  who  dwellest  in  heaven"  (Ps.  cxxii.  1). 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name. — By  "  name"  is  here  meant  not 
merely  the  word  "  God,"  or  any  other  appellation  by  which 
men  designate  Him,  but  God  Himself,  and  whatever  is 
called  after  Him,  or  in  any  way  belongs  to  Him.  It  is 
not  the  name,  but  the  thing  :  "  Whatever  is  called  God,  or 
is  worshipped  "  (2  Thess.  ii.  4),  that  is  to  be  hallowed.  Just 
as  in  the  second  commandment  we  are  forbidden  to  take 
God's  name  in  vain, — meaning  not  only  the  actual  name, 
but  God  and  everything  that  pertains  to  Him,  or  is  con 
nected  with  Him, — so  here  we  pray  that,  on  the  contrary, 
we  may  love,  honour,  and  reverence  God,  and  all  that  in 
any  way  belongs  to  Him. 

The  word  "  hallow,"  or  sanctify,  has  two  meanings ; 
one  is  to  make  a  thing  holy,  the  other  is  to  treat  with 
reverence  a  thing  that  is  holy.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the 
latter  sense  that  the  word  is  here  used.  God  Himself  ia 
essentially  holy ;  and  everything  that  pertains  or  is  con- 
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secrated  to  Him  is  holy  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  to 
which  it  is  brought  to  Him.  But  though  God  is  holy, 
and  all  that  pertains  to  Him,  yet  men  do  not  always  treat 
Him  with  reverence,  and  it  is  this  primary  duty  enjoined 
in  the  second  commandment  that  we  are  here  taught  to 
pray  that  we  may  fulfil. 

By  whom  is  God's  name  to  be  hallowed  1  By  our 
selves  ;  by  others  ;  by  all  men  ;  by  those  especially  who 
at  present  despise  and  contemn  it ;  by  those  particularly 
whom  we  know  to  be  neglecting  this  duty  ;  by  those  who, 
from  their  greater  light  and  knowledge,  or  by  their  con 
secration  to  God,  are  more  especially  bound  to  honour  and 
glorify  His  name. 

How  God's  name  is  to  be  hallowed.  By  His  being 
honoured  and  served  by  all  His  creatures,  and  particularly 
that  those  "  who  know  God  may  glorify  Him  as  God  " 
(Ilomans  i.  21), — and  this  in  their  words  and  lives.  As 
the  saints  have  aimed  at  doing  everything  ad  majorem 
Dei  gloriam,  "  to  the  greater  glory  of  God,"  so  we  pray 
that,  by  directing  our  words  and  actions  according  to 
God's  will,  by  dedicating  ourselves  to  His  service,  by 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  enforcing  the  observ 
ance  of  His  laws,  we  may  bring  God's  name  to  be  more 
honoured  and  loved.  St  Paul  teaches  us  that  we  may 
glorify  God  by  the  commonest  actions  of  our  life,  if  they 
are  done  with  the  intention  of  pleasing  God,  and  as  He 
desires  :  "  Whether  you  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  you 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  x.  31). 

Tluj  kingdom  come. — The  word  "  kingdom  "  has  two 
meanings.  Primarily  it  means  that  rule,  dominion,  or 
empire,  which  a  sovereign  has  over  his  subjects,  and  thence 
it  has  come  secondly  to  mean  the  place  or  extent  of  ter 
ritory  over  which  such  dominion  is  exercised.  It  is  in  the 
first  and  most  correct  sense  that  the  word  is  used  here. 
God's  kingdom  is  threefold  :  1st,  His  natural  dominion 
over  the  world  ;  2dly,  His  supernatural  dominion  by  grace  ; 
and  3dly,  The  kingdom  of  His  glory  in  heaven.  Now 
it  cannot  be  the  natural  dominion  of  God  over  the  we  rid 
that  is  here  meant ;  for  this  kingdom  is  not  to  come,  but 
has  ever  existed  and  must  always  exist.  "  He  doth  ac- 
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cording  to  His  will,  &s  well  with  the  powers  of  heaven,  as 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  "  (Dan.  iv.  32).  The 
kingdom  of  God  must,  therefore,  mean  here  the  kingdom 
of  grace,  or  of  glory,  or  both.  The  Catechism,  in  explain 
ing  this  petition,  says  that  "  we  pray  that  God  may  come 
and  reign  in  our  hearts  by  His  grace,  and  may  bring  us  all 
hereafter  to  His  heavenly  kingdom."  Some  learned  writers 
restrict  the  meaning  of  this  petition  to  one  of  these  senses; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  using  it  sometimes  in  one 
sense,  sometimes  in  another,  according  to  circumstances. 

As  applied  to  grace,  the  word  "  kingdom  "  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  when  St  Paul  says,  "  Let  not  sin  reign  in 
your  mortal  bodies"  (Rom.  vi  12).  And  our  Lord  Him 
self  explains  the  expression  when  He  says,  "  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you  "  (St  Luke  xvii.  21).  As  we  speak 
of  a  man's  being  ruled  by  such  and  such  a  motive,  or  of 
his  being  under  the  dominion  of  a  passion  (2  Pet.  ii.  19), 
so  we  are  here  taught  to  pray  that  God's  grace  and  love 
may  rule  and  have  complete  dominion  over  our  hearts  and 
those  of  all  men,  and  of  those  especially  for  whom  at  the 
present  moment  we  have  most  reason  or  desire  to  pray. 
We  pray  that  it  may  have  the  sole  sway  over  our  lives  and 
actions,  and  that  all  others  may  be  brought  into  subjection 
to  God.  For  the  kingdom  of  grace,  we  must  remember, 
is  twofold ;  one  inward  in  our  hearts,  and  the  other  out 
ward  in  the  Church.  And  the  first  leads  to  the  second. 
If  ourjjord  established  His  Church  as  a  kingdom  on  earth, 
yet  He  did  not  establish  it  at  first,  nor  does  He  maintain 
it  now,  by  force,  but  by  the  influence  of  grace  on  the  hearts 
of  men.  Those  who  submit  to  this  influence  are  they  of 
whom  the  Church  consists.  Hence  we  pray  in  this  petition 
for  the  increase  of  God's  Church  militant  on  earth.  His 
kingdom  has  indeed  begun  ;  but  there  are  still  places  in 
which  the  Church  has  not  taken  root,  because  the  hearts 
of  those  who  dwell  there  are  as  yet  uninfluenced  by  the 
power  of  grace.  We  pray,  then,  that  God's  kingdom  may  be 
enlarged  in  the  world,  and  extend  itself  over  those  hearts 
and  those  countries  where  as  yet  it  is  unknown,  until,  as  St 
John  saw  in  his  vision,  the  kingdom  of  this  world  becomes 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ  (Apoc.  xi.  15). 
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Some  contend  that  this  influence  of  grace  on  men's 
hearts  is  what  we  have  already  prayed  for  in  the  first 
petition,  and  that  as  the  first  petitions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  refer  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  God's  glory  and 
honour,  it  is  more  natural  to  understand  by  the  kingdom 
of  God,  His  future  kingdom  of  glory,  when  He  shall  come 
with  all  the  saints.  They  say  that,  as  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  world  all  the  just  were  "  looking  for  the  expectation  of 
Israel,"  looking  forward  and  praying  for  the  coining  of 
Christ  and  His  kingdom,  so  in  the  latter  days  we  are  taught 
to  look  forward  and  to  desire  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  His  kingdom  of  glory.  It  is  not  a  little 
confirmatory  of  this  interpretation  that  the  second  coming 
of  our  Lord  seems  to  have  been  always  in  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  the  early  Christians.  St  Paul  speaks  of  tho 
reward  "  that  shall  be  given  to  all  them  that  love  Christ's 
coming "  (2  Tim.  iv.  8).  And  again  he  speaks  of  our 
being  instructed  to  "  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  tho 
great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  (Titus  ii.  13). 
And  in  the  Apocalypse  the  souls  cry  out  from  under  the 
altar  in  impatient  desire  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord  to  judge 
the  world,  and  to  reign  in  manifest  glory. 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. — Having  in 
the  first  two  petitions  prayed  for  the  promotion  of  God's 
glory,  and  the  extension  of  His  kingdom,  we  are  next 
taught,  in  the  third  petition,  to  seek  for  that  which  is  the 
way  and  means  by  which,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  these 
two  objects  may  be  obtained.  How  can  we  promote  them 
except  by  doing  the  will  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ? 
We  are  not  here  entering  into  the  question  of  what  is  God's 
will,  or  how  we  can  know  it ;  but  we  are  taught  to  seek 
for  the  disposition  to  follow  it,  howsoever,  whensoever 
made  known  to  us,  and  to  follow  it  perfectly  and  willingly, 
as  the  blessed  in  heaven  follow  it.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
way  in  which  we  can  please  God  than  by  doing  His  will. 
"  If  you  love  Me,"  says  our  blessed  Lord,  "  keep  My  com 
mandments." 

But  here  a  question  meets  us.  Is  not,  then,  God's  will 
done  on  earth  ?  God  is  almighty  and  "  doth  His  will,"  aa 
Scripture  saya,  "  with  the  powers  of  heaven  and  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  earth."  In  what  sense,  then,  do  we  pray  that 
His  will  may  be  done  ?  Is  it  not  in  God's  hands  that  it 
should  be  done  1  To  answer  this,  we  must  say  that  God's 
will  is  indeed  done,  and  His  designs  carried  out,  and  His 
glory  promoted,  whatever  we  do.  God  overrules  every 
thing  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  will,  and  turns  even  the 
actions  of  the  wicked  to  account,  making  them  take  their 
place  in  doing  His  work.  We  have  many  striking  examples 
of  this  in  the  Bible.  For  example,  Joseph's  brethren  sold 
and  ill-treated  him ;  yet  this  was  the  very  means  by 
which  the  prophecy  which  God  made  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xv.  13)  was  fulfilled.  And  Joseph,  in  speaking  to  his 
brethren  of  their  having  sold  him,  says,  "  God  sent  me  be 
fore  you  into  Egypt  for  your  preservation  "  (Gen.  xlv.  5). 
And  again,  St  Peter,  in  his  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
says,  "  This  same  (Jesus),  being  delivered  up  by  the  deter 
minate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  you,  by  the  hands 
of  wicked  men,  have  crucified  and  slain"  (Acts  ii.  23). 
Here  we  see  how  God  was  carrying  out  His  designs,  with 
out  interfering  with  that  free-will  which  He  has  given  to 
man  as  part  of  his  nature.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  this 
sense  that  we  pray  that  God's  will  may  be  done  ;  but  we 
pray  that  it  may  be  done  by  us,  and  by  others,  "  as  it  ia 
in  heaven  "  by  the  angels  of  God,  "  who  do  His  will "  (Ps. 
cii.  21)^Hone,  that  is,  intentionally,  because  it  is  God's 
will,  perfectly,  and  cheerfully.  Our  Lord  said  that  Hia 
food  was  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him  (St  John 
iv.  34).  So  the  angels'  life  and  happiness  is  to  fulfil  the 
desire  of  Him  whom  they  love ;  and  we  are  taught  in  this 
petition  to  strive  to  imitate  them,  by  seeking  to  do  the  will 
of  Go- 1  from  the  same  motive  and  with  the  same  readiness. 
N"or  must  we  forget  that  sufferings,  trials,  ill-treatment, 
even  though  arising  from  the  wickedness  of  our  fellow-men, 
are  yet  to  us  part  of  the  will  of  God,  since  He  permits  them 
to  happen  to  us  ;  and  therefore  to  take  them  cheerfully  is 
also  a  way  of  doing  His  will. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

On  the  Lord's  Prayer  :  Second  Tart. 

GIVE  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. — This  petition  begins 
the  second  division  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  we  pray 
for  those  things  which  more  particularly  concern  ourselves, 
and  hence  the  form  of  expression  is  altered.  Hitherto  there 
has  been  no  reference  to  the  person  praying.  All  was  in 
reference  to  God's  service  and  glory.  Here  first  we  speak 
of  what  is  needed  for  "  us." 

Yet  this  petition  follows  in  natural  order  from  the  last. 
In  that  we  pray  that  we  may  do  God's  will,  and  so  next  we 
are  taught  to  seek  from  God  Himself  that  support  which 
is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  do  it.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  word  "  bread."  Amongst  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  Scrip 
ture  language,  "bread,"  as  the  most  ordinary  and  essential 
nourishment,  is  made  to  stand  for  food  in  general ;  and 
as  we  have  two  lives  to  keep  up,  that  of  the  body  and 
that  of  the  soul,  bread  is  here  to  be  taken  as  the  necessary 
food  for  both  the  one  and  the  other.  So  the  Catechism 
explains  it ;  saying,  that  in  this  petition  we  ask  for  "  all 
that  is  necessary  for  our  souls  and  bodies."  For  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  our," — that  which  we  needs  must 
have, — that  which  is  necessary  for  our  well-being. 

We  pray,  then,  for  two  things ;  primarily  for  the  grace 
of  God,  which  is  the  supernatural  life  of  the  soul,  support 
ing  and  sustaining  it,  as  natural  food  does  the  body.  The 
greatest  of  all  the  means  of  grace  is  the  bread  of  life  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist;  so  that  many  have  interpreted  the 
expression  as  intended  for  this  alone.  Yet  what  our  Lord 
says,  that  "  not  in  bread  alone  doth  man  live,  but  in  every 
word  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God  "  (St  Matt. 
iv.  4),  is  in  point  here.  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  by  far  the 
greatest,  but  it  is  not  the  only  means  of  grace.  The  word 
of  God,  as  heard  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  voice  of 
preachers,  in  spiritual  books  and  guides,  in  the  inspirations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  food  of  our  souls.  Grace,  too,  is 
obtained  by  prayer  and  other  means,  through  warnings, 
examples,  spiritual  retreats,  and  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
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ways.  All  these,  therefore,  as  applicable  to  our  state,  and 
necessary  for  the  support  of  our  souls,  are  sought  for  in 
this  petition.  What  we  are  taught  in  the  Creed  to  believe, 
and  are  enjoined  by  the  Commandments  to  perform,  we  are 
here  instructed  to  pray  for  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

But  while  the  food  of  the  soul  is  the  first  thing  we  ask 
for,  we  also  pray  for  that  bread  which  is  necessary  for  our 
natural  life.  Yet  still  something  is  taught  us  at  the  same 
time  about  this.  We  do  not  merely  ask  for  our  bread,  but 
our  daily  bread,  that  is,  whatever  is  necessary  for  our  pre 
sent  wants;  leaving  the  future, — as  our  Lord  instructed 
His  disciples  at  the  time  He  gave  them  this  prayer  (St 
Matt.  vi.  34), — to  the  providence  of  God,  who  cares  for 
us ;  and  not  being  solicitous  about  the  morrow,  because 
"  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

Lastly,  our  being  taught  to  pray  to  God  for  the  supply 
of  our  daily  wants,  is  intended  to  lead  us  to  a  more  reli 
gious  and  supernatural  view  of  our  daily  life.  Though  the 
natural  gifts  of  God,  those  things  that  are  necessary  for  our 
bodies,  are  given  to  all  alike, —  God  makes  His  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sends  His  rain  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust, — yet  the  children  of  God  are  particularly 
called  on  to  remember  that  nevertheless  these  are  gifts 
which  come  immediately  from  Him,  and  which  He  may  at 
any  moment  withdraw.  And  so  while  we  rightly  take 
ordinary  care  to  provide  "  those  things  that  be  needful  for 
the  body,"  yet,  by  being  taught  to  seek  them  from  God,  we 
are  continually  reminded  that,  after  all,  everything  is  in 
His  hands,  and  comes  from  Him,  and  that  we  may  labour 
and  toil  in  vain  for  our  daily  bread,  unless  He  sees  fit  to 
bless  our  efforts  and  to  give  it  to  us. 

Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us. — In  the  first  four  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
we  ask  of  God  to  grant  us  all  the  good  things  that  we  need, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal ;  in  the  last  three,  beginning 
with  this,  we  seek  to  be  delivered  from  everything  evil, 
whether  past  or  to  come.  And  first,  we  ask  to  be  delivered 
from  past  evil,  that  is,  from  the  effects  of  our  sins.  In  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  as  given  us  in  St  Luke's  Gospel,  the  word 
used  is  sins;  as  given  in  St  Matthew's,  it  is  debts;  but 
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in  both  the  same  metaphor  is  preserved  by  our  asking 
to  be  forgiven  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  Sin,  being 
called  debt,  teaches  us  that,  like  debt,  it  leaves  effects  and 
evil  consequences  behind  it,  which  remain  until  they  are 
taken  away  by  the  appointed  means.  Then,  too,  besides  the 
effects  of  past  sins,  there  are  the  many  sins  which  we  and 
others  are  daily  committing.  And  so  we  are  here  taught 
to  pray  that  both  we  and  they  may  be  delivered  from  the 
guilt  and  punishment  which  belongs  to  us  for  them. 

But  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  this  petition.  All  other 
things  we  are  taught  to  ask  unconditionally ;  but  this,  we 
are  reminded,  will  not  be  granted  unless  we  forgive  our 
neighbour.  The  parable  of  the  two  debtors  (St  Matt, 
xviii.  24)  is  a  complete  explanation  of  this  petition,  and 
our  Lord  enforces  the  same  doctrine  in  other  places.  In 
St  Mark  xi.  25,  "  When  you  shall  stand  to  pray,  forgive,  if 
you  have  aught  against  any  man,  that  your  Father  also 
who  is  in  heaven  may  forgive  you  your  sins."  And  again 
in  St  Matt.  v.  23.  But  one  thing  is  to  be  observed :  when 
we  ask  to  be  forgiven  as  we  forgive  our  debtors,  this  does 
not  mean  in  the  same  strict  measure  ;  for  how  can  we  hope 
to  be  so  merciful  and  forgiving  to  others,  as  we  need  that 
God  should  be  to  us  ?  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  measure  of 
our  being  forgiven,  but  a  condition  of  it.  Our  showing 
mercy  to  others  is  a  condition  of  God's  showing  it  to  us, 
though  God's  mercy  is  infinite,  and  ours  is  very  limited. 
But  unless  we  do  from  our  hearts  forgive  our  enemies,  or 
at  least  strive  to  do  so,  we  cannot  hope  that  our  own 
prayers  for  forgiveness  will  be  answered,  since  we  do  not 
fulfil  the  required  condition. 

Lastly,  while  we  pray  for  forgiveness,  this  does  not 
supersede  the  necessity  of  our  using  the  means  God  has 
appointed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  They  can  only  be 
forgiven  by  true  sorrow  and  through  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  if  they  are  mortal ;  and  the  debt  of  punishment 
which  still  remains  due  to  them  must  be  cancelled  by 
good  works,  by  a  patient  endurance  of  sufferings,  and  by 
gaining  indulgences.  If  we  are  in  earnest  in  praying  for 
the  remission  of  our  sins,  we  shall  not  neglect  the  means 
God  has  given  us  for  this  end.  God  has  shown  His 
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readiness  to  forgive  us  by  dying  oil  the  cross  for  us  ;  but 
we  must  do  our  part. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation. — This  petition  seems 
to  require  explanation.  How  can  we  ask  God  not  to  lead 
us  into  temptation,  when  we  know  that  God  does  not 
tempt  any  man  1  "  Let  no  man,  when  he  is  tempted," 
says  St  James  (i.  13),  "say  that  he  is  tempted  of  God  : 
for  God  is  not  a  tempter  of  evils,  and  He  tempteth  no 
man."  When,  therefore,  in  this  and  other  places  God  is 
spoken  of  as  tempting  man,  it  is  not  in  the  sense  of  incit 
ing  or  impelling  him  to  evil,  but  of  permitting  him  to  be 
tried.  To  be  tried  is  not  an  evil  Our  life  is  one  of  trial, 
in  order  that  we  may  merit  a  future  reward.  Nay,  it 
would  seem  that  those  who  aim  highest  must  expect  the 
greatest  trials.  "  My  Son,  if  thou  come  to  serve  the  Lord, 
prepare  thy  soul  for  temptation,"  says  Solomon ;  and 
again,  "  Gold  is  purged  in  the  fire,  and  acceptable  men  in 
the  furnace  of  affliction."  But  when  temptation  is  spoken 
of,  we  must  observe  that  the  word  includes  two  things : 
for  temptation  consists  partly  in  certain  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed, — circumstances,  for  instance,  of 
health,  of  condition,  of  temperament,  of  disposition,  of 
accident, — which  are  innocent  in  themselves,  and  even 
ordained  by  God.  These,  by  themselves,  are  not  tempta 
tions,  but  are  the  subject-matter  or  occasions  of  temptation, 
which,  however,  cannot  exist  without  them.  To  make  them 
temptations,  there  must  also  be  an  incitement,  prompted  by 
the  world,  the  flesh,  or  the  devil,  to  use  these  occasions  or 
circumstances  contrary  to  God's  will.  And  temptation  in 
this  sense  cannot  come  from  God.  "  Every  man  is  tempted, 
being  drawn  away  by  his  own  concupiscence,  and  allured  " 
(St  James  i.  14).  What,  then,  we  pray  for  here  is,  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  would  not  place  us  in  these  circum 
stances  which  will  be  the  occasions  of  great  temptation  to 
us  ;  that  He  would  withdraw  us  from  the  occasions  of 
sin;  and  that,  knowing  the  weakness  of  His  children,  He 
would  so  order  things  as  to  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
harm  by  sin, — just  as  we  try  to  keep  our  own  children  out 
of  the  opportunities  of  evil,  and  all  the  more  if  we  suspect 
their  ability  to  protect  themselves. 
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As  each  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  rests  on  some 
doctrine,  and  conveys  by  implication  some  special  instruc 
tion,  so  this  one  teaches  us,  by  its  very  form,  the  one  in 
fallible  method  of  overcoming  sin.  We  are  not  taught  to 
pray  for  strength  to  prevail  in  the  contest,  but  for  the  op 
portunity  of  avoiding  it.  We  are  taught  in  this  way  to 
rest  on  our  own  weakness,  and  hence,  because  of  our  weak 
ness,  to  seek  of  God  that  we  may  not  even  be  led  into  the 
way  of  sin.  We  are  not  taught  to  go  boldly  in  the  way 
of  temptation,  but,  like  men  who  fear  their  own  weakness, 
to  avoid  any  occasion  of  sin,  and  even  to  pray  against  it. 
Thus  it  is  that,  with  St  Paul,  we  can  say,  "When  I  am 
weak  then  am  I  strong."  Our  Lord  taught  even  His 
Apostles  to  avoid  sin  in  this  way  :  "  Pray,"  He  said,  "  that 
you  enter  not  into  temptation  ;  "  and  He  added  the  reason 
— "  the  flesh  is  weak"  (St  Matt.  xxvi.  41). 

But  deliver  us  from  evil. — It  has  been  thought  by  some 
that  this  petition  was  only  a  sort  of  enlargement  or  expla 
nation  of  the  last ;  and  that  the  words  should  be  translated, 
from  the  "  evil,"  that  is,  the  Evil  One,  the  Devil  ;  for  so 
the  same  expression  is  used  in  the  13th  chapter  of  St  Matt. 
(ver.  19).  But  the  common  explanation  is  that  given  by  the 
Catechism,  that  we  here  beg  of  God  that  He  would  "  free 
us  from  all  evil  of  soul  and  body."  Just  as  in  the  fourth 
petition  we  ask  for  everything  that  is  necessary  both  for 
soul  and  body,  so  here  we  pray  to  be  defended  from  all 
those  things  that  may  be  hurtful  or  injurious,  first,  to  our 
souls  ;  secondly,  to  our  bodies. 

But  the  very  form  of  this  petition  is  not  without  a 
meaning.  For  we  are  taught  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
evil,  without  mentioning  any  particular  evil,  or  defining 
what  is  evil.  We  leave  God  to  judge  what  is  evil  for  each 
one,  ourselves  and  others,  and  only  pray  that  whatever  is 
evil  we  may  be  delivered  from.  Now  evil  is  of  two  kinds, 
spiritual  and  temporal.  Spiritual  evil,  or  sin,  is  always 
an  evil,  and  always  a  greater  evil  than  any  temporal  evil. 
But  temporal  evil  is  not  always  an  evil  to  us,  nor  is  pros 
perity  always  a  good  to  us.  And  it  is  only  God  who 
knows  what  will  be  a  good  or  an  evil  to  us.  As  children 
who  know  not  what  is  good  for  them  often  ask  for  what 
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would  do  them  harm,  and  often  fly  from  what  would  be 
for  their  benefit,  so  we  too  do  not  know  what  is  for  our 
greatest  advantage,  or  what  would  do  harm  to  us.  Hence 
we  are  taught  to  leave  all  this  to  God,  and  merely  to  ask 
to  be  delivered  from  what  is  evil — what  God  sees  will  be 
evil  to  us.  And  while  we  use  this  prayer  we  should  strive 
to  act  in  accordance  with  it,  by  submitting  ourselves  en 
tirely  to  His  holy  will,  and  being  willing  to  suffer  adversity 
of  any  kind,  or  even  the  loss  of  life,  if  it  will  be  for  our 
spiritual  benefit,  or  for  God's  greater  glory. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 
Of  the  Hail  Mary. 

IT  has  been  the  custom  of  the  faithful  from  very  early 
times  to  repeat  the  Hail  Mary  after  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
"  For  since,"  says  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  "  we  have  no  more 
powerful  patron  and  advocate  with  our  Lord  than  His 
Mother,  therefore  no  sooner  have  we  said  the  Prayer  which 
He  himself  taught  us  than  we  forthwith  turn  to  His 
Mother,  that  by  her  advocacy  she  may  aid  us  to  obtain 
those  requests  which  we  have  just  made  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Just  as  in  the  world,  when  we  have  preferred 
any  petition  to  a  prince,  we  do  not  omit  to  entrust  the  care 
of  our  request  to  him  who  has  most  influence  in  his  court." 
Another  reason  may  be  that,  after  the  Our  Father,  no  prayer 
has  higher  origin  than  the  Hail  Mary,  since  it  is  com 
posed  of  that  which  was  spoken  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

This  prayer  takes  its  most  ordinary  title,  like  so  many 
other  prayers,  from  the  first  words  with  which  it  begins ; 
but  it  is  also  called  the  Angelical  Salutation,  because  the 
first  sentence  consists  of  the  words  with  which  the  Arch 
angel  saluted  the  Blessed  Virgin  when  he  came  to  announce 
to  her  that  she  was  to  be  the  Mother  of  God. 

Though  it  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts,  yet,  for 
explanation,  we  may  divide  it  into  three,  of  which  the  first 
is  the  sentence  just  referred  to,  the  second  consisting  of  the 
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words  with  which  St  Elizabeth  saluted  the  Blessed  Virgin 
when  she  came  to  visit  her ;  while  the  third  part  "  was 
made  by  the  Church  of  God,  guided  by  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  against  those  who  denied  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be 
the  Mother  of  God."  We  may  observe  that  there  is  a 
natural  order  in  the  parts  of  the  Hail  Mary.  As  we  honour 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  first,  on  account  of  her  own  purity 
and  holiness,  and,  secondly,  from  her  being  the  Mother  of 
God,  so  the  first  sentence  salutes  her  on  the  former  of  these 
titles,  and  the  second  on  the  latter ;  while  the  last  part, 
taking  them  both  up,  entreats  her  all-powerful  intercession 
as  being  both  "  Holy  Mary"  and  "  Mother  of  God." 

The  first  sentence  of  the  Hail  Mary  is  given  in  the  first 
chapter  of  St  Luke's  Gospel,  where  it  is  related,  that  "  the 
Angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  into  a  city  of  Galilee, 
called  Nazareth,  to  a  Virgin  espoused  to  H  man  whose  name 
was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David  :  and  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  was  Mary.  And  the  angel  being  come  in,  said  to 
her  :  Hail,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee  :  blessed  art 
thou  among  women."  The  angel  addresses  the  Blessed 
Virgin  with  this  salutation,  thus  showing  the  joy  that  he 
felt  in  the  beginning  of  this  great  work  of  redemption,  and 
his  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  being  the  instru 
ment  chosen  by  God  above  all  other  creatures  for  its  exe 
cution.  This  is  one  among  the  many  instances  we  have 
showing  how  closely  the  angels  are  concerned  with  us,  and 
with  God's  dealings  towards  us.  The  angel  did  not  address 
the  Blessed  Virgin  by  name,  but  the  word  "  Mary  "  (whicli 
signifies  lady  or  mistress)  was  added  by  the  Church.  The 
next  word,  which  has  been  translated  "  full  of  grace,"  has 
been  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion  ;  the  Protestant 
translation  rendering  it  "  thou  that  art  highly  favoured  ;  " 
but  there  is  great  authority  for  translating  it  "full  of  grace," 
since  all  the  ancient  writers  do  so  with  one  accord,  though, 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  conclusion  contrary 
to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  can  be  drawn  from  its 
being  translated  in  the  other  way.  The  expression  "  full 
of  grace  "  means,  that  she  is  enriched  with  every  kind  of 
grace  befitting  her  position  as  Mother  of  God.  Similar 
expressions  are  used  about  the  saints  ;  as,  for  example. 
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about  St  Stephen  in  the  Acts  ;  but  this  does  not  prove 
them  to  have  received  equal  graces.  They  may  have  re 
ceived  all  the  grace  that  they  were  capable  of  receiving, 
while  yet  they  had  not  that  immense  capacity  for  grace 
which  the  Blessed  Virgin  possessed ;  just  as  vessels  of 
different  sizes  may  be  all  filled  to  their  utmost  extent,  and 
yet  some  of  them  may  hold  much  more  than  others.  Who 
can  doubt  that  she  who  was  designed  by  God  to  fill  so 
exalted  a  position  as  that  of  His  Mother,  would  receive  the 
largest  measure  of  grace  of  which  a  creature  was  capable, 
so  that  the  Archangel  himself  spoke  of  her  in  admiration 
as  "  full  of  grace  ? " 

The  next  words,  "the  Lord  is  with  thee,"  have  been 
sometimes  taken  to  mean  that  our  Lord  was  about  to  be 
with  her  through  her  conceiving  Him  in  her  womb ;  but 
the  more  common  and  approved  interpretation  is,  that  it 
is  an  explanation  of  the  words  "  full  of  grace,"  and  means, 
not  that  she  had  conceived,  or  was  about  to  conceive, 
Christ,  which  the  angel  speaks  of  further  on,  but  that  she 
was  most  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  was  replenished 
with  divine  gifts.  The  same  expression  is  used  in  several 
places  in  the  Old  Testament  (Judges  vi.  13  ;  Euth  ii.  4). 
The  angel's  next  words  were,  "  Blessed  art  thou  among 
women,"  i.e.,  above  other  women.  The  Blessed  Virgin,  in 
speaking  of  herself  in  the  Magnificat,  says,  that  from  that 
time  all  generations  shall  call  her  blessed ;  viz.,  because 
she  had  been  chosen  above  all  other  women  to  be  the 
Mother  of  the  promised  Redeemer.  But  here  the  angel 
rather  refers  to  that  still  greater  blessedness  which  belonged 
to  her  from  her  sublime  sanctity  and  purity,  which  was  the 
cause  of  her  being  so  elevated  amongst  women.  For  great 
as  was  the  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  being  Mother 
of  God,  we  gather  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  (St  Luke 
xi.  28)  that  it  did  not  make  her  so  blessed  as  being  first 
in  exact  observance  of  God's  holy  law. 

As  the  first  part  of  the  Hail  Mary  thus  refers  to  the 
purity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  so  the  second  refers  to  her 
maternity.  After  the  angel  had  announced  to  her  that 
she  was  to  be  the  Mother  of  God,  and  she  had  conceived 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Mary,  we  read,  went 
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with  haste  into  the  hill-country,  to  visit  her  cousin  St 
Elizabeth,  who  was  to  be  the  mother  of  St  John,  the  fore 
runner  of  our  Lord.  No  sooner  had  Elizabeth  heard  the 
salutation  of  Mary  than  St  John  the  Baptist  leaped  for 
joy  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  St  Elizabeth  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  under  this  inspiration  that  she 
uttered  those  words  which  form  a  part  of  the  Hail  Mary  : 
"  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb."  The  Holy  Name,  which  the  Angel  Gabriel 
had  given  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  not  part  of  the  excla 
mation  of  St  Elizabeth,  but  is  inserted  here  by  the  Church. 
The  words  "  fruit  of  the  womb "  are  a  common  Hebrew 
expression  for  children.  We  find  it  in  many  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament.  When  St  Elizabeth  speaks  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son,  it  is  another  way 
of  speaking  of  the  blessedness  of  the  Mother  on  account 
of  the  Son.  And  she  attributes  the  miracle  that  had 
happened  to  the  presence  of  "  the  Mother  of  her  Lord  :  " 
"  And  whence  is  this  to  me  that  the  Mother  of  my  Lord 
should  come  to  me  1  for  behold,  a-s  soon  as  the  voice  of 
thy  salutation  sounded  in  my  ears,  the  infant  in  my  womb 
leaped  for  joy  "  (St  Luke  i.  44).  The  whole  of  this  scene 
of  the  visitation  is  full  of  doctrine  and  of  mystery,  and 
seems  to  show  us  very  perfectly  how  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
in  the  relations  she  holds  to  us,  does  not  stand  alone,  but  in 
connection  with  our  Lord.  It  is  as  bearing  our  Lord  with 
her,  and  bringing  Him  to  us,  that  she  holds  the  pre-eminent 
position  that  belongs  to  her  in  the  order  of  grace. 

The  third  part  of  the  Hail  Mary  consists  of  the  words, 
"  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  now,  and  at  the 
hour  of  our  death.  Amen."  These  did  not  originally 
form  a  part  of  the  Angelical  Salutation,  but  were  added 
by  the  Church  :  the  title  of  "Mother  of  God"  having  been 
solemnly  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  to  be  the 
rightful  title  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  occasion  of  this 
Council  being  called  was  against  the  heresiarch  Nestorius, 
who  maintained,  as  a  part  of  his  heresy,  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  not  entitled  to  be  called  "  Mother  of  God," 
because  she  was  only  mother  of  His  human  nature.  Yet 
she  is  called  by  St  Elizabeth  in  St  Luke,  "  the  Mother  of 
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my  Lord  ; "  and  this  title  was  confirmed,  as  properly  be 
longing  to  her,  by  this  Council  of  Ephesus  in  the  year 
431.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  here  address  the  Blessed 
Virgin  under  both  the  titles  that  she  has  to  our  homage, 
as  "Holy  Mary"  and  as  "Mother  of  God,"  and  that  we  are 
taught  to  ask  her  all-powerful  intercession  in  our  behalf, 
to  obtain  for  us  what  is  most  essential  for  us  in  our  pre 
sent  state,  and  especially  to  intercede  for  us  at  the  hour  of 
death.  For  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  in  an  especial  manner 
the  patroness  of  a  good  death,  both  on  account  of  her  own 
most  holy  and  happy  death,  and  also  because  we  have  no 
more  efficacious  means  of  obtaining  the  grace  of  persever 
ance,  or  of  a  holy  death,  than  by  the  patronage  and  in 
terest  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  in  our  behalf. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVL 

On  Devotions  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  :  The  Angelas ; 
the  Rosary. 

THE  Catechism,  after  explaining  the  Hail  Mary,  asks  the 
question,  why  we  say  the  Hail  Mary  so  often ;  and  an 
swers  that  it  is  for  two  reasons  :  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the 
Incarnation  of  God  the  Son,  and  to  honour  His  Blessed 
Mother.  It  has  been  already  said,  that  for  many  hundred 
years  it  has  been  the  custom  in  the  Church,  after  saying 
the  Our  Father,  to  recite  the  Hail  Mary,  as  a  means  of 
commending  those  requests  which  we  have  just  been  mak 
ing  to  the  care  and  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
whose  prayers  are  so  far  more  efficacious  than  any  that  we 
can  make.  But  there  are  some  forms  of  devotion  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  are  very  widely  in  use, 
and  which  consist  principally  of  the  repetitions  of  the 
Hail  Mary.  The  Catechism  refers  to  these  in  the  ques 
tion,  why  we  repeat  the  Hail  Mary  so  often.  The  two 
principal  ones  are  the  Angelus  and  the  Rosary.  And  in 
the  explanation  of  these  it  will  be  at  the  same  time  seen 
how,  in  reciting  the  Hail  Mary  so  frequently,  we  not  only 
honour  the  Blessed  Virgii.}  and  show  our  confidence  in  her 
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powerful  intercession,  but  also  are  reminded  of  the  Incar 
nation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  explain  how  the  devotion  of  the 
Rosary  and  the  Angelas  is  practised,  since  every  one 
knows  it.  But  it  is  important  to  reflect  that  these  two 
devotions,  in  which  the  Hail  Mary  is  so  frequently  re 
peated,  are  particularly  connected  with  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord.  In  the  Angelus,  so  called  from  the  first  word 
with  which  the  devotion  begins,  before  each  Hail  Mary  we 
repeat  a  versicle,  recalling  how  the  mystery  of  our  Lord's 
coming  into  the  world  was  announced  to  Mary,  and  how, 
on  her  giving  her  assent,  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord 
actually  took  place.  And  in  the  prayer  at  the  end,  we  ask 
that,  "  as  we  have  known  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  by  tho 
message  of  an  angel,  so  by  His  Passion  and  Cross,  we  may 
be  brought  to  the  glory  of  His  Resurrection  :  "  the  whole 
devotion  in  this  way  being  occupied  with  the  mysteries  of 
our  Lord's  coming  on  the  earth  for  our  sake.  And  so  it 
is  with  the  Rosary.  For  the  Rosary  does  not  consist  in 
simply  reciting  the  Our  Father  and  Hail  Mary  a  certaiti 
number  of  times,  but  in  reciting  them  with  reference  to 
certain  mysteries  of  our  Lord's  Life  and  Passion.  And  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  devotion  is  it  to  dwell  on  these 
mysteries,  that,  without  doing  so  to  some  extent,  the  indul 
gences  granted  to  the  reciting  of  the  Rosary  cannot  ordi 
narily  be  obtained.*  In  its  integrity,  then,  the  Rosary  is 
a  devotion  on  the  Incarnation  and  earthly  life  of  our  Lord 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

But  why  is  it.  then,  that  the  Hail  Mary  is  repeated 
rather  than  the  Our  Father,  while  the  mysteries  are  medi 
tated  on  ?  First,  because  the  very  words  of  the  Hail  Mary 
point  to  the  subject.  The  Our  Father  has  no  direct  refer 
ence  to  the  Incarnation,  but  we  cannot  think  of  the  words 
of  the  Hail  Mary  without  being  reminded  of  that  mystery. 
If  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  "  full  of  grace,"  it  was  to  fit  her 

•  Yet  the  Raccolta,  after  quoting  a  decree  stating,  as  a  condition 
for  gaining  these  indulgences,  "that  whilst  tins  prayers  are  said, 
meditation  be  made  on  the  mysteries,"  adds,  on  the  authority  of 
Benedict  XIII.,  "  that  simple  people  who  cannot  meditate  may  ob 
tain  the  indulgence  by  merely  saying  tlie  llosary  devoutly." 
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to  be  the  Mother  of  God.  If  she  was  "  blessed  among 
women,"  one  great  cause  of  her  blessedness  was  because 
Jesus  was  "  the  fruit  of  her  womb."  If  we  call  upon  her 
as  being  nearest  to  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven  "  to  pray 
for  us  sinners,"  it  is  because  she  was  of  all  creatures 
brought  into  the  closest  relation  with  God  when  He  was 
sojourning  upon  earth ;  she  tended  Him  in  the  cradle,  and 
stood  next  to  Him  on  the  Cross. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  another  reason  why  the  Hail 
Mary  should  be  so  fitting  a  prayer  to  recite  while  we  call 
to  mind  the  mysteries  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  and  life. 
To  bring  home  these  mysteries  to  our  hearts,  we  need  to 
think  of  them  as  if  we  ourselves  had  witnessed  them,  as 
those  did  who  were  the  chosen  friends  and  attendants  of 
our  Lord.  We  want  to  be  present  in  the  stable  at  Bethle 
hem,  and  see  our  Lord  in  the  crib,  as  the  shepherds  did, 
— to  stand  like  St  John  within  sight  of  Him  when  He 
was  scourged  or  nailed  to  the  Cross, — or  to  see  Him  risen 
in  His  glorified  Body,  like  Magdalen  at  the  Sepulchre. 
"  But  there  is  One  who  had  a  share  in  these  and  all  other 
such  scenes,  through  whose  eyes  we  should  all  be  glad  to 
view  them,  in  whose  heart  we  should  long  to  feel  them. 
.  .  .  The  maternal  heart  alone  can  contain  the  ocean  of 
bitterness,  or  the  heaven  of  joy,  which  these  various  mys 
teries  were  fitted  to  create.  And  hence  the  natural  desire 
of  loving  souls  to  be  its  associate,  and  to  stand  with  its 
venerable  possessor,  in  sight  of  all  she  saw,  in  hearing  of 
all  she  heard,  and  in  observance  of  all  she  laid  up  in  her 
heart.  .  .  .  This  is,  then,  the  devotion  which  the  Church 
of  God  proposes  to  us  in  the  Rosary,  the  contemplation  of 
the  mysteries  of  this  threefold  portion  of  our  Redeemer's 
life  (i.e.,  the  joyful,  sorrowful,  and  glorious  mysteries)  in 
connection  and  sympathy  with  His  loving  Mother's  feelings 
in  each.  It  is  essentially  directed  to  Him,  being,  in  fact, 
the  noblest  and  perfectest  way  of  meditating  on  Him."  * 

The  custom  of  reciting  the   Angelical   Salutation  and 

other  prayers  on  beads,  is  very  ancient.    Some  of  the  oldest 

ecclesiastical  historians  speak  of  its  having  beer*  the  custom 

of  the  ancient  hermits  to  keep  the  reckoning   of   their 

*  Wiseman's  Essays,  vol.  i.  pp.  498,  499. 
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prayers  in  this  way.  And  there  is  a  canon  of  a  Council 
held  in  England  in  the  year  816  which  speaks  of  reciting 
prayers  on  belts  or  girdles.  But  the  Rosary,  in  its  present 
form,  is  with  good  reason  attributed  to  St  Dominic,  who 
first  introduced  its  use  in  the  south  of  France  in  the  thir 
teenth  century.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  preaching  and 
exerting  all  his  great  powers  to  refute  and  put  down  the 
Albigenses,  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  him,  and  re 
vealed  to  him  this  form  of  devotion  which  she  declared 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  her  Divine  Son  and  herself, 
and  would  be  of  great  efficacy  against  the  heresy  then  so 
powerful.  Ever  since  then  this  devotion  has  been  a  popu 
lar  one  in  the  Church,  and  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  have  en 
couraged  it,  by  repeatedly  annexing  fresh  indulgences  to 
its  recitation.  There  is  also  a  festival  instituted  in  its 
honour,  which  is  kept  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October. 

The  term  Chaplet  or  Rosary  is  derived,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  learned  men,  from  its  being  the  custom  to  offer 
crowns  or  chaplets  of  roses  to  distinguished  persons  ;  and 
from  this  the  devotion  of  holy  men  inspired  them  with 
the  idea  of  offering  to  God  and  our  Blessed  Lady  chaplets 
woven,  not  with  material  flowers,  but  with  divine  praises 
and  with  prayers.  There  are  many  other  rosaries  besides 
the  first  and  ordinary  one.  The  most  important  of  them 
are  the  Rosary  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  and  the  Brigittine 
Rosary. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 
Ou  Grace  :  ite  Definition. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  Catechism  we  were  taught  that 
God  "  made  us  to  know  Him,  love  Him,  and  serve  Him 
in  this  world,  and  be  happy  with  him  for  ever  in  the  next." 
But  are  we  able  by  our  own  natural  powers  to  do  these 
things  and  reach  that  end  ?  Can  we  believe,  hope,  love, 
and  keep  God's  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve  heaven  ? 
Most  certainly  not.  The  right  of  seeing  God  in  Himself 
belongs  to  God  alone,  and  no  creature,  as  such,  can  have 
any  claim  to  that  bliss,  nor  consequently  to  the  uieaiie 
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which  lead  thereto.  A  mere  creature  by  its  own  natural 
strength  might  acquire  many  virtues,  and  gain  much  know 
ledge  about  God.  It  might  recognise  God  as  the  Author 
and  Preserver  of  its  being,  and  love  Him  as  such  ;  but  it 
could  not  know  and  love  Him  in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve 
to  see  Him  face  to  face.  For  this  is  needed  a  higher  principle 
than  nature,  gifts  far  beyond  those  which  God  bestows  by 
creation.  It  needs  the  establishment  of  a  new  relation 
with  God, — a  relation  not  of  servitude,  but  of  son  ship. 
This  principle  is  what  we  mean  by  grace,  and  this  relation 
is  called  a  state  of  grace  ;  or,  as  Holy  Scripture  calls  it, 
the  adoption  of  sons. 

Adam  was  from  the  beginning  thus  privileged;  God 
made  him  His  son,  and  enabled  him  to  win  heaven  by 
obedience.  But  Adam  disobeyed,  and  fell  back  into  the 
state  of  a  mere  creature  and  servant ;  and  as  he  stood  for 
us  all,  we  all  fell  through  him.  We  were  removed  afar  off, 
and  became  strangers, — aliens  from  the  household  of  God, 
— and  were  utterly  unable  to  recover  our  position.  But 
God  did  not  leave  us  in  this  plight.  "  He  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  should  have  everlasting 
life"  (St  John  iii.)  In  the  merits  of  that  Son  He  has 
given  us  back  those  gifts  we  lost  in  Adam.  He  has  re 
stored  us,  or  put  us  in  the  way  of  being  restored,  once 
more  to  His  friendship.  He  has  given  us  again  power  to 
become  His  sons,  and  rendered  us  capable  of  fulfilling  His 
law  in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve  the  enjoyment  of  Him  in 
heaven. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  grace.  It  stands  for  all  those  gifts,  over  and  above 
the  gifts  of  creation,  which  God  of  His  free  mercy  has 
bestowed  on  us,  in  order  to  raise  us  to  a  state  of  adoption, 
and  enable  us  to  reach  by  obedience  the  enjoyment  of 
Himself  in  heaven.  The  word,  as  signifying  that  which  is 
freely  given,  might  be  applied  to  all  we  have  received  in 
the  natural  as  well  as  in  the  supernatural  order.  For  it 
was  out  of  God's  pure  goodness  that  we  were  created.  His 
love  alone  preserves  us.  Our  life,  our  health,  our  strength, 
the  faculties  of  our  bodies  and  souls,  are  freely  bestowed 
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without  our  having  any  cluim  to  them,  and  therefore  are 
graces.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  usage  of  Holy 
Scripture,  grace  is  commonly  limited,  as  defined  above,  to 
those  gifts  which  God  grants  us  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  our  salvation.  In  this  restricted  sense 
grace  is  distinguished  from,  and  contrasted  with,  nature. 
Whatever  is  of  nature  is  thereby  not  of  grace ;  and  grace 
is  altogether  beyond  the  strength  of  nature.  No  natural 
act  can  in  any  sense  merit  grace.  Further,  since  the  Fall, 
we  are  not  only  not  worthy,  we  are  positively  unworthy,  of 
grace.  So  that  grace  to  us  is  not  merely  a  work  of  God's 
goodness,  but  also  of  His  mercy  and  compassion.  "  God," 
says  the  Apostle,  "  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  of  His  exceeding 
charity  wherewith  He  loved  us,  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  in  Christ,  and  made  us  sit  to 
gether  in  the  heavenly  places  through  Christ  Jesus  "  (Eph. 
ii.  4-6).  "  Not  by  works  of  justice  we  had  done,  but  ac 
cording  to  mercy  He  saved  us  "  (Tit.  iii.  5).  "  A  faithful 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  this  world  to  save  sinners"  (1  Tim.  i.  15). 
"  God  commendeth  His  charity  towards  us,  because  when 
as  yd  we  were  sinners,  according  to  the  time,  Christ  died 
for  us"  (Rom.  v.  8,  9).  "  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
more  abound  "  (Rom.  v.  20). 

Holy  Scripture  everywhere  testifies  both  to  the  neces 
sity  and  gratuitousness  of  grace.  "  No  man  can  come 
unto  Me  except  my  Father  draw  him  "  (St  John  vi.  44). 
"  Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye 
abide  in  Me.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches  :  he  that 
abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth  much  fruit  ; 
for  without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing  "  (St  John  xv.  4,  5). 
rt  All  have  sinned,  and  do  need  the  glory  of  God.  Being 
justified  freely  by  His  grace,  through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  .  .  .  Where  is  then  thy  boasting  1  It 
is  excluded  "  (Rom.  iii.  23,  24,  27).  "  If  by  grace,  it  is 
not  now  by  works  :  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace  " 
(Rom.  xi.  6).  "  Who  hath  distinguished  thee  ?  what  hast 
thou  that  thou  hast  not  received  ?  and  if  thou  hast  re 
ceived,  why  dost  thou  glory  as  though  thou  hast  not  re- 
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ceived?"  (1  Cor.  iv  7).  "  By  grace  ye  are  saved,  through 
faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  for  it  is  the  gift  of  God  " 
(Eph.  ii.  8). 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 
On  the  Division  of  Grace. 

As  the  gifts  which  God  bestows  to  raise  us  to  a  super 
natural  union  with  Himself,  and  bring  us  to  heaven,  are 
partly  without  us  and  partly  within  us,  grace  admits  of 
being  divided,  first  of  all,  into  outward  and  inward  grace. 
Outward  grace  includes  all  those  things  which  are  for  our 
salvation,  and  which  do  not  directly  affect  the  substance 
of  the  soul ;  as,  for  instance,  the  establishment  of  the 
Church,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  law,  mira 
cles,  &c. 

Inward  grace  includes  those  gifts  which  are  within  the 
soul,  and  affect  it.  Some  of  these  are  given  mainly  for 
our  own  sakes  ;  some  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  our  neighbour. 
The  latter,  as  having  no  distinctive  title,  and  being  as  it 
were  the  less  noble  class,  appropriate  the  common  name  of 
grace,  and  are  called  "  graces  gratuitously  bestowed  ;  "  just 
as  brutes  are  called  animals  as  distinguished  from  men. 
The  Apostle  St  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
enumerates  them  as  follows  : 

"  The  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man 
unto  profit.  To  one  is  given  the  word  of  wisdom  ;  to 
another,  the  word  of  knowledge  ;  to  another,  faith  ;  to 
another,  the  grace  of  healing  ;  to  another,  the  working  of 
miracles ;  to  another,  prophecy  ;  to  another,  discerning  of 
spirits  ;  to  another,  diverse  kinds  of  tongues ;  to  another, 
the  interpretation  of  speeches"  (1  Cor.  xii.  7-10). 

The  wicked  as  well  as  the  good  may  have  these  graces. 
Our  Lord  tells  us  that  many  will  say  at  the  day  of  judg 
ment,  "  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  name, 
and  cast  out  devils  in  Thy  name,  and  in  Thy  name  done 
many  miracles  1  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  1 
never  knew  you  :  depart  from  Me,  you  that  work  iniquity  " 
(St  Matt.  vii.  22,  23). 
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In  order  to  render  the  soul  pleasing  in  His  sight,  God 
both  acts  upon  it  and  abides  within  it.  The  result  in  the 
former  case  is  called  actual  grace,  in  the  latter,  habitual. 
The  two  are  distinguished  as  an  act  from  a  habit,  as  that 
which  is  passing  from  that  which  is  permanent.  Actual 
jjrace,  then,  may  be  denned  as  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  soul ;  habitual,  as  the  state  of  the  soul 
"possessed  by  the  Holy  GhosC 

God  begins  the  work  of  fiie  supernatural  in  the  soul  by 
touching  the  heart  through  the  illumination  of  His  Spirit.* 
He  suggests  a  holy  thought ;  He  stirs  the  heart ;  He  prof 
fers  assistance  by  which  the  will  may  choose  aright.     All 
this  is  on  God's  side,  anticipating  and  independent  of  any 
co-operation  on  our  part.     God  then  seems  to  wait  to  see 
whether  we  will  correspond  with  what  He  has  done  or  not  : 
"  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  will 
hear  My  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him 
and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me "  (Apoc.  iii.  20).     We 
are  free  to  reject  the  inspiration;    we  can  refuse  to  let 
Christ  in  ;   or  we  can  accept  it,  and  open  our  heart  to 
Christ  by  the  assent  of  our  will.     And  then   God  will 
supply  further  grace  to  sustain  our  choice,  and  enable  us 
to  carry  out  the  good  resolution  we  have  formed.     The 
grace  which  precedes  the  deliberate  action  of  the  will  is 
called,  according  to  the  different  aspects  under  which  we 
view   it,   "preventing,"  "exciting,"   "operating;"   while 
that  which  comes  after  is  called  "subsequent,"  "assist 
ing,"  "  co-operating  "  grace.     We  need,  however,  a  still 
further  grace  to  heal  the  instability  and  capaciousness  of 
the  will.     When  we  have  done  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again,  we  feel  a  disgust  and  weariness,  especially  if 
the  thing  is  good,  and  still  more  if  it  is  good  in  the  super 
natural  order ;  so  that  the  best  of  us  would  soon  leave  off 
corresponding  with  grace,  and  fall  back,  if  God  did  not 
stand  by  and  succour  us  with  a  special  help.     This  help 
is  what  we  mean  by  the  grace  of  perseverance.     It  is  that 
grace  which  enables  us  to  go  on  from  grace  to  grace,  until 
we  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.     On  it  our  salvation  depends. 
"  He  that  perseveres  to  the  end  shall  be  saved  "  (St  Matt 
*   Council  of  Trent,  seas,  vi.,  c.  5. 
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x.  22).  It  is  a  gift  whicli  God  keeps  in  His  own  hands. 
It  cannot  be  merited,  but  it  may  infallibly  be  obtained  by 
prayer  and  obedience.  As  it  is  of  faith  that  the  sinner 
cannot  of  himself  rise  out  of  a  state  of  sin,  so  it  is  of  faith 
that  a  just  man  cannot  continue  in  a  state  of  grace  without 
the  special  assistance  of  God. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 
On  the  Distribution  of  Grace. 

HOLY  Scripture  tells  us  that  God  wills  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  (1  Tim.  ii.  4) ; 
that  "  God  so  loved  tJie  world  as  to  give  His  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  might  have  life  everlasting;  for  God  sent  not  His  Son 
into  the  world  to  judge  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  Him  might  be  saved"  (St  John  iii.  16,  17). 
"As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  desire  not  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  should  turn  from  his  way  and 
live  "  (Ezechiel  xxxiii.  11).  "He  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  and  riot  for  our  sins  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world  "  (1  St  John  ii.  2).  "  Thou  sparest  all, 
because  they  are  Thine,  0  Lord,  who  lovest  souls  "  (Wisdom 
XL  27). 

"  Say  not,  It  is  through  God  that  she  (Wisdom)  is  not 
with  me ;  for  do  not  thou  the  things  that  He  hateth.  Say 
not,  He  hath  caused  me  to  err ;  for  He  hath  no  need  of 
wicked  men.  The  Lord  hateth  all  abomination  of  error ; 
and  they  that  fear  Him  shall  not  love  it.  God  made  man 
in  the  beginning,  and  left  him  in  the  hand  of  his  own 
counsel.  He  added  His  commandments  and  precepts.  If 
thou  wilt  keep  the  commandments  and  perform  acceptable 
fidelity  for  ever,  they  shall  preserve  thee.  He  hath  set 
fire  and  water  before  thee  :  stretch  forth  thy  hand  to  which 
thou  wilt.  Before  man  is  life  and  death,  good  and  evil ; 
that  which  he  shall  choose  shall  be  given  him.  For  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  great,  and  He  is  strong  in  power,  seeing 
all  men  without  ceasing.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  arc  to- 
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vards  them  that  fear  Him,  and  He  knoweth  all  the  work 
of  man.  He  desircth  not  a  multitude  of  faithless  and 
unprofitable  children"  (Ecclus.  xv.  11-22). 

From  these  and  innumerable  other  passages, — from  the 
whole  tenor  of  revelation, — from  our  knowledge  of  God'a 
character, — we  infer  that  God  sincerely  wills  the  salvation 
of  every  responsible  being  ;  and,  consequently,  that  He 
supplies  grace,  whereby  each  could  be  saved  if  he  pleased, 
and  that  it  is  through  his  own  fault  if  he  is  lost. 

All,  indeed,  have  not  the  same  amount  of  grace.  God 
distributes  to  each  one  as  He  wills.  The  Jews  had  more 
grace  than  the  heathen  ;  Christians  have  more  grace  than 
the  Jews  ;  some  individuals  have  more  than  others.  But 
he  who  has  least  has  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for 
salvation ;  and  he  who  has  most  will  have  to  give  the 
strictest  account.  "  For  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  the 
same  will  much  be  required  "  (St  Luke  xii.  48). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  certain  hardened  and  blinded 
sinners  are  not,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins,  abandoned 
by  God,  and  condemned,  as  it  were,  before  their  death. 
Certainly  there  are  some  very  awful  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  seem  to  favour  such  a  view.  Neverthe 
less  the  more  common  opinion  is,  that  no  one,  however 
bad,  is  entirely  deprived  of  grace,  so  as  not  to  have  the 
power  of  repenting. 


CHAPTER  XO. 
On  Habitual  Grace. 

TITF,  end  of  all  God's  gracious  dealings  with  us  in  the 
spiritual  order  being  to  restore  us  to  that  likeness  of  Him 
self  which  we  lost  in  Adam,  to  bring  us  back  to  a  state  of 
friendship,  adoption,  and  holiness,  preparatory  to  a  state 
of  glory  in  Heaven,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  He  should  act 
upon  the  soul;  He  must  abide  within  it,  change  it,  imprint 
upon  it  a  fixed  quality,  in  virtue  of  which  it  may  be  called 
a  friend,  a  child,  an  heir  of  heaven,  and  holy.  This  reno 
vation  of  the  soul  is  called  habitual  or  sanctifying  grace. 
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and  the  process  of  being  brought  to  this  state  is  what  we 
mean  by  justification. 

Habitual  or  sanctifying  grace  is  a  participation  of  the 
Divine  nature, — the  highest  communication  of  Himself 
which  God  can  make  to  the  soul  of  a  mere  creature,  caus 
ing  it  to  share  in  those  acts,  whereby  God  knows,  loves, 
and  enjoys  Himself.  This  exceeding  dignity  is  granted 
only  for  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
virtue  of  our  union  with  Him.  We  cannot,  even  with  ac 
tual  grace,  do  anything  beforehand  to  merit  it,  although 
with  such  grace  we  can  and  must  dispose  ourselves  for  its 
reception.  Some  speak  as  though  faith  were  the  sole  con 
dition  on  our  part  of  justification,  meaning  by  faith  a 
feeling  of  confidence  that  we  are  saved  through  Christ. 
But  the  Catholic  Church,  following  Holy  Scripture,  teaches 
that  a  sinner  must  be  truly  penitent  before  he  can  be  put 
into  a  state  of  grace.  He  must  turn  away  in  his  heart 
from  his  wickedness,  and  have  a  real  purpose  of  doing 
justice  and  judgment  (Ezechiel  xviii.  27) ;  and  penitence 
implies  more  than  faith  or  trust  in  Christ.  The  Council 
of  Trent  describes  as  follows  the  manner  in  which  the  soul 
is  prepared  for  justification  : — 

1.  It   conceives   faith   by   hearing,  and,  being   freely 
moved  towards  God,   believes   those   things   to  be   true 
which  have  been  revealed  and  promised  ;  and  this  espe 
cially,  that  the  impious  is  justified  of  God  by  His  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

2.  It  is  sensible  of   sin,   and  consequently  fears  the 
Divine  justice. 

3.  It  is  raised  into  hope  by  considering  the  mercy  of 
God  through  Christ. 

4.  It  begins  to  love  God  as  the  fountain  of  justice. 

5.  It  is  moved  against  sin  with  a  certain  hatred  and 
detestation. 

6.  It  proposes  to  receive  the  Sacraments  of  justification, 
and  lead  a  new  life. 

The  Council  does  not  mean  to  say  that  such  is  the  pre 
cise  course  which  every  sinner  must  go  through,  or  that 
each  one  of  these  acts  is  necessary.  We  may  be  sorry  for 
sin  from  other  suoematural  motives  than  fear.  We  mi^ht 
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rise  at  unce  to  an  act  of  love  without  going  through  the 
stage  of  hope ;  but  it  lays  down  this  as  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  preparation  necessary.  The  only  dispositions 
absolutely  necessary  for  justification  are  faith, — without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God, — and,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  committed  sin,  penitence,  which,  the 
Council  of  Trent  says,  always  has  been  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  grace  and  justice. 

Justification — the  process  in  which  we  are  endowed  with 
sanctifying  grace,  in  the  words  of  the  same  Council — "  is 
the  translation  from  that  state  in  which  a  man  is  born  a 
child  of  the  first  Adam,  into  a  state  of  grac«  and  of  the 
adoption  of  sons  of  God  through  the  second  Adam,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour."  It  consists  in  our  being  made  mem 
bers  of  Christ.  Christ  and  the  faithful  are  thereby  knit 
together  into  one  body.  He  the  Head,  and  they  the  mem 
bers.  And  in  virtue  of  this  union  we  receive  forgiveness  of 
sin  and  sanctification,  together  with  all  other  graces  which 
are  stored  up  in  Christ,  to  be  communicated  to  us  through 
His  Spirit.  Because  He  is  the  beloved,  we  are  accepted  in 
Him  (Eph.  i.  6).  Because  He  is  by  nature  a  Son,  we  in 
Him  are  children  by  adoption  ;  because  He  is  the  Heir,  we 
also  in  Him  have  an  inheritance  in  the  heavens  :  "  If  chil 
dren,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ " 
(Rom.  viii.  17).  And  so  Holy  Scripture  describes  our  justi 
fication  as  a  putting  on  Christ  (Rom.  xiii.  14) ;  as  being 
baptized  in  Christ  Jesus  (vi.  3) ;  as  casting  off  the  old  man, 
and  putting  on  the  new  man  (Eph.  iv.  22) ;  as  being  in 
Christ  (Rom.  viii.  1) ;  as  Christ  dwelling  in  us  and  we  in 
Him  through  the  Spirit :  "  Now  we  know  that  we  dwell 
in  Him  and  He  in  us  by  the  Spirit  He  hath  given  us " 
(1  John  iii.  24)  ;  as  Jesus  Christ  being  in  us  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5) : 
"  Know  ye  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be 
reprobates?"  as  our  being  the  members  of  Christ  (1  Cor. 
vi.  15 ;  xii  27) ;  as  being  members  of  His  body,  of  His 
flesh,  and  of  His  bones  (Eph.  v.  30).  It  ascribes  our  spiri 
tual  life  to  our  union  with  Christ :  "  Our  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God "  (Col.  iii.  3) ;  "I  live,  now  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me  "(Gal.  ii.  20;  John  vi.  57;  xiv.  19).  The 
difference  between  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  the  Protestant 
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on  the  nature  of  justification  lies  precisely  in  this  :  that 
whereas  the  latter  maintains  that  justification  is  simply  the 
gift  of  pardon,  without  interior  sauctification,  the  former 
declares  that  it  is  not  merely  the  remission  of  sin,  but  also 
the  sanctification  and  renewal  of  the  inward  man,  through 
the  voluntary  reception  of  the  grace  and  gift  whereby  man 
from  unjust  becomes  just,— from  being  an  enemy,  a  friend, 
—that  so  he  may  be  an  heir  according  to  the  hope  of 
eternal  life.* 


CHAPTER  XCI. 
On  Merit. 


MERIT  is  the  proportion  which  exists  between  an  action 
and  its  reward.     When  we  do  any  act  sufficiently  good  to 
be  rewarded  with  any  special  thing,  our  act  is  said  to  be 
worth,  or  to  merit  that  thing.     Now,  one  of  the  principal 
effects  of  sanctifying  grace  is,  that  it  not  only  makes  us 
holy,  but  enables  us  to  perform  actions  sufficiently  holy  to 
deserve  eternal  life;    and  this  by  the  appointment  and 
promise  of  God.     For  God,  having  set  heaven  before  us  us 
a  prize  to  be  won,— (1  Cor.  ix.  24 ;  Phil.  iii.  14),  as  a  crown 
of  justice  to  be  striven  for,— thereby  renders  us  capable  of 
so  running  as  to  obtain,  of  so  striving  lawfully  as  to  be 
crowned  justly  (2  Tim.  ii.  5  •  iv.  8).     The  Apostle  says, 
"  God  is  not  unjust  that  He  should  forget  our  work,  and 
the  love  which  we  have  shared  in  His  name"  (Heb.  vi.  10). 
So  that  we  have  in  some  sense  a  title  in  justice  to  be  re^ 
warded  for  our  good  works.     We  must,  however,  remember 
that  the  merit  of  our  actions  is  in  itself  a  gift  of  God,  who 
for  the  sole  merits  of  His  Son,  and  because  of  our  union  with 
Him,  bestows  on  them  a  worth  which  they  are  very  far 
from  having  in  themselves.     "Jesus  Christ  himself,"  says 
the  Council  of  Trent,  «  as  the  head  into  the  members,  and 
the  vine  into  the  branches,  continually  causes  His  virtue  to 
flow  into  the  just,  which  virtue  alway  goes  before,  accom 
panies,  and  follows  after,  their  good  works,  without  which 
they  could  not  be  in  any  way  pleasing  and  meritorious  be- 
*  Council  of  Trent,  sess.  vi.,  c.  7. 
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fore  God."  So  that  the  merit  of  an  action  is  not  our  own, 
as  though  it  came  from  us  ;  it  is  infused  into  us  from  God  ; 
and  yet  it  is  our  own,  because  God  has  really  made  it  over 
to  us.  "  His  goodness  towards  men  is  so  great  that  He 
will  have  the  things  which  are  His  own  gifts  to  be  their 
merits,"  and  in  crowning  our  merits  He  crowns  His  own 
gifts.  We  see  at  once  that  there  is  nothing  here  derogatory 
to  the  merits  of  Christ,  or  favourable  to  human  pride. 
In  order  to  merit : — 

1.  We  must  be  in  a  state  of  grace  ;  for  it  is,  as  we  have 
eaid,  grace  which  dignifies  our  actions.     He  who  is  not  a 
living  member  of  Christ  cannot  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
justice.     "Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you,"  says  our  Lord; 
"  as  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  Me."     Before  justi 
fication,  then,  we  cannot,  properly  speaking,  merit ;  nor  can 
we  merit  the  first  grace  of  justification  itself.     But  when 
we  are  justified  we  can  merit  an  increase  of  that  grace,  and 
a  corresponding  grade  of  glory. 

2.  The  act  must  be  done  freely,  not  on  compulsion  or  of 
necessity,  otherwise  it  will  have  no  moral  character  at  all. 

3.  It  must  be  done  for  God,  or  it  will  not  be  super 
natural  ;  and  there  ia  no  proportion  between  natural  good 
ness  and  heaven.     Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  those  acta 
alone  merit  which  are  done  out  of  a  motive  of  pure  charity, 
or  for  the  love  of  God  ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  so  certain. 

4.  There  must  be  a  promise  on  the  part  of  God ;  for  we 
can  have  no  claim  on  God  except  by  His  own  free  appoint 
ment. 

5.  It  is  only  during  this  present  life  that  we  can  merit, 
for  God  has  willed  that  after  death  our  condition  should  be 
fixed.     As  the  tree  falls,  so  shall  it  lie ;  and  of  those  who 
die  in  the  Lord  it  is  said,  that  they  cease  from  their  labours, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them ;  so  that  neither  the  souls 
in  purgatory  nor  the  blessed  in  heaven  can  merit.     In  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  we  can  merit  only  for  ourselves, 
the  first  value  of  the  action  being  exhausted  by  the  reward 
of  heaven ;  but  as  we  are  certain  that  God  will  hear  our 
prayers,  not  only  on  our  own  behalf,  but  also  on  behalf  of 
others,  so  there  are  not  wanting  examples  in  Holy  Scrip- 
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ture  which  convince  us  that  out  of  His  bounty  He  will 
accept  in  like  manner  the  good  deeds  of  the  just,  and  visit 
with  His  grace  those  for  whom  they  are  offered.  He  would 
have  pardoned  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  there  been  ten 
just  men  therein.  He  rejected  the  three  friends  of  Job  in 
their  own  persons,  but  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  the  holy 
man  in  their  behalf.  The  Lord,  it  is  said,  accepted  the 
face  of  Job,  and  was  turned  at  his  penance. 

The  principal  means  of  grace  are  Prayer  and  the  Sacra 
ments.  The  former  has.  been  already  treated  of  ;  it  remains 
to  treat  of  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  XCII. 

Ou  the  Sacraments  in  general  :  their  nature,  number,  subject, 
minister,  effects,  and  ceremonies. 

I.  BEFORE  treating  of  the  Sacraments  in  detail,  it  will  be 
well  for  us  to  consider  the  general  truths  which  are  com 
mon  to  all  the  Sacraments.  In  the  words  of  the  Catechism, 
"  A  Sacrament  is  an  outward  sign  of  inward  grace,  ordained 
by  Christ,  by  which  grace  is  given  to  our  souls."  From 
this  definition,  it  will  be  seen  that  three  things  are  required 
to  constitute  a  Sacrament : 

1.  The  outward  sign. 

2.  The  institution  of  Christ. 

3.  The  power  of  giving  grace. 

1.  By  an  outward  sign  is  meant  something  which  we 
can  perceive  by  one  or  other  of  our  senses,  and  which 
makes  known  to  us  something  else  which  we  do  not  per 
ceive.  Thus,  if  we  see  footprints,  we  know  some  one  has 
passed  on  the  road ;  or,  if  we  see  smoke  coming  out  of  a 
chimney,  we  know  that  there  is  a  fire  inside  the  house.  So, 
in  like  manner,  the  pouring  of  water,  or  outward  washing 
in  baptism,  is  a  sign  of  the  inward  cleansing  of  the  soul 
from  original  sin.  A  Sacrament,  therefore,  is  called  an 
outward  or  sensible  sign,  because  it  consists  of  something 
which  can  be  perceived  by  one  or  other  of  our  senses,  and 
which  represents  the  invisible  effect  produced  in  the  soul. 
The  outward  part  of  the  Sacrament  is  usually  divided  into 
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matter  and  form.  The  matter  is  the  thing  used,  together 
with  the  application  of  it  to  the  person  who  is  to  receive 
the  Sacrament,  and  the  form  is  the  words  accompanying 
the  application  of  the  matter.  Thus,  in  baptism,  the  out 
ward  pouring  of  water  on  the  head  of  the  child  constitutes 
the  matter ;  and  the  words,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the 
form  of  the  Sacrament. 

2.  As  the  Sacraments  are  the  channels  of  divine  grace, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  merits  of  Christ  are  applied 
to  the  soul,  our  Lord  alone  has  power  to  ordain  Sacra 
ments.     For  as  there  is  no  natural  connection  between  the 
outward  rite  or  ceremony  which  is  performed  and  the  in 
visible  effect  produced  in  the  soul,  the  Sacraments  derive 
all  their  virtue  and  efficacy  from  the  free  choice  and  ap 
pointment  of  Christ,  who  has  ordained  them  as  the  means 
or  instruments  for  applying  His  merits  to  our  souls.     He 
might,   had  He  so   chosen,   have  adopted  other  ways  of 
bringing  home  to  us  the  fruit  of  His  Passion  ;  but  as,  in 
point  of  fact,  He  has  instituted  the  Sacraments  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  our  duty  humbly  and  thankfully  to  adore  the 
dispositions  of  His  providence,  and  to  make  the  best  use  in 
our  power  of  the  fountains  of  grace  and  salvation  with 
which  we  are  furnished. 

3.  The  Sacraments  are  not  empty  signs,  but  they  have 
the  power  of  producing  the  eifects  which  they  signify. 
Thus  in  baptism  the  pouring  of  water,  accompanied  by 
the  words,  "I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  not  only  denotes 
the  cleansing  of  the  soul,  but  really  produces  it.      This 
effect  is  due  to  the  Sacrament  as  the  appointed  channel 
for  conveying  to  us  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  not  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  recipient.     These  dispositions  are  re 
quired  in  order  to  remove  obstacles  to  the  reception  of 
divine  grace,  and  as  conditions  without  which  the  Sacra 
ments  will  not  produce  their  effect,  but  they  are  not  the 
causes  of  the  grace  which  we  receive.     Thus,  for  example, 
the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  light  inside  a  room  ;  but  if 
there  were  no  window  the  light  could  not  enter,  no  matter 
how  brightly  the  sun  might  be  shining  outside.     The  win 
dow  is  not  the  cause  of  the  light,  but  only  a  condition 
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without  which  it  will  not  enter.  For,  however  clear  the 
glass  may  be,  no  light  will  come  into  the  room  if  there  be 
none  outside.  So  is  it  with  the  Sacraments.  They  con 
tain  grace,  which  is  the  light  and  the  life  of  the  soul ;  but 
if  the  proper  dispositions  are  wanting,  it  cannot  enter  within 
us.  Moreover,  if  the  window  be  covered  all  over  with 
black  paint,  it  will  admit  no  light ;  and  if  it  be  slightly 
stained,  or  covered  with  dust,  the  light  will  come  in  less 
abundantly.  So,  too,  the  soul,  which  is  covered  with  the 
black  stain  of  mortal  sin  unrepented  of,  cannot  receive  the 
grace  of  the  Sacraments,  while  grace  enters,  but  less  abund 
antly,  when  the  soul  is  stained  with  venial  guilt. 

II.  There  are  seven  Sacraments,  viz.  :  Baptism,  Con 
firmation,  Holy  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction, 
Holy  Order,  and  Matrimony.  As  the  Sacraments  are  free 
institutions  of  Christ,  He  might  have  appointed  any  num 
ber  He  chose  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seven  have  been 
instituted,  neither  more  nor  less,  as  the  Church  has  always 
believed  and  taught,  and  as  we  shall  see  in  detail  in  treat 
ing  of  them  one  by  one.  But  though  there  is  no  absolute 
reason,  except  the  divine  appointment,  why  there  should 
be  seven  rather  than  any  other  number  of  Sacraments,  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  points  out  that  there  is 
a  fitness  in  this  number,  inasmuch  as  the  seven  Sacraments 
supply  the  wants  of  our  spiritual  life,  which  correspond  to 
the  wants  of  our  bodily  life.  In  order  that  the  world  may 
go  on,  it  is  necessary  that  men  should  be  born,  that  they 
should  grow  up,  that  they  should  have  food  and  nourish 
ment,  that  they  should  be  provided  with  medicine  in  time 
of  sickness,  that  they  should  have  help  and  support  in  old 
age,  that  there  should  be  rulers  to  preserve  order,  and  that 
one  generation  should  succeed  another.  So  in  the  spiritual 
life  we  are  born  to  grace  in  Baptism,  we  are  made  strong 
and  perfect  by  confirmation,  we  receive  food  and  nourish" 
ment  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  we  have  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  sin  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  we  are° protected 
and  helped  in  our  last  illness  by  Extreme  Unction,  we  are 
provided  with  Spiritual  rulers  in  Holy  Order,  and  in  Matri 
mony  God  gives  His  blessing  to  the  union  which  is  to 
furnish  a  succession  of  children  for  the  Church. 

Each  one  of  the  Sacraments,  therefore,  has  a  peculiar 
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object  and  excellence  of  its  own,  distinct  from  all  the 
others.  All  of  them  are  necessary  for  the  Church  as  a 
body,  but  they  are  not  all  necessary  for  each  of  its  mem 
bers.  They  are  not  all  equal  either  in  necessity  or  excel 
lence.  Baptism  is  the  most  necessary  of  the  Sacraments, 
because  without  it  we  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
and  the  Blessed  Eucharist  is  the  most  excellent  of  all  the 
Sacraments,  because  it  contains  Jesus  Christ  himself,  the 
fountain  and  source  of  all  grace,  while  the  other  Sacraments 
are  only  channels  of  divine  grace. 

III.  Subject  of  the  Sacraments.  Five  of  the  Sacraments 
were  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  faithful  who  have 
come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  and  stand  in  need  of  them  j 
viz.,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Holy  Eucharist,  Penance,  and 
Extreme  Unction.  The  remaining  two,  Holy  Order  and 
Matrimony,  are  restricted  to  those  who  desire  to  enter 
either  the  clerical  or  the  married  state. 

To  understand  the  dispositions  which  are  necessary  for 
the  reception  of  the  Sacraments,  we  must  distinguish  be 
tween  the  valid  and  the  lawful  or  fruitful  use  of  the  Sacra 
ments.  A  Sacrament  is  valid  when  the  matter  and  form 
instituted  by  Christ  are  duly  applied  by  the  minister  of 
the  Sacrament  to  one  who  is  capable  and  willing  to  receive 
it.  A  Sacrament  is  received  lawfully,  when,  in  addi 
tion  to  what  is  required  for  its  valid  reception,  there  are 
also  in  the  recipient  the  dispositions  required  to  obtain 
the  grace  of  the  Sacrament.  Thus,  he  who  received  con 
firmation  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin  would  receive  a  valid 
Sacrament,  that  is  to  say,  he  would  be  really  confirmed ;  but 
instead  of  receiving  the  grace  of  confirmation,  he  would 
commit  a  sacrilege.  If,  however,  he  were  in  a  state  of 
grace  when  he  was  confirmed,  he  would  receive  the  Sacra 
ment  both  validly  and  lawfully,  or,  in  other  words,  he 
would  be  really  confirmed,  and  would  also  receive  the 
grace  attached  to  this  Sacrament.  Hence  it  will  be  seen,  a 
Sacrament  may  be  received  validly  without  being  received 
lawfully,  but  it  cannot  be  received  lawfully  without  also 
being  received  validly.  For  the  valid  reception  of  baptism 
in  adults  an  intention  to  receive  it  is  all  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  subject  or  recipient ;  but  for 
the  other  sacraments,  besides  the  intention,  it  is  also 
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necessary  to  have  received  baptism,  and  with  regard  to  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  other  dispositions  are  required,  as 
will  be  explained  in  its  proper  place.  It  will  be  more  con 
venient  to  enumerate  the  conditions  which  we  should  bring 
with  us,  in  order  to  receive  the  Sacraments  with  fruit, 
when  we  consider  each  Sacrament  separately. 

IV.  TJie  minister  of  the  Sacraments.     It  is  not  intended 
to  explain  here  who  is  the  proper  minister  of  the  Sacra 
ments,  but  to  point  out  what  is  required  on  his  part  for 
the  due  discharge  of  his  ministry.     For  the  valid  adminis 
tration  of  a  sacrament,  the  minister  must  use  the  matter 
and  form  instituted  by  Christ,  and  have  the  intention  of 
doing  what  the  Church  does  and  Christ  ordained.     If  the 
matter  be  changed  in  substance,  or  be  mixed  with  other 
matter,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  in  common  estimation  the 
same  that  was  ordained  by  Christ,  there  is  no  Sacrament. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  words  of  the  form  be  so  altered  as 
no  longer  to  express  the  same  meaning  as  the  true  form, 
there  is  no  Sacrament.     Finally,  there  is  no  sacrament  if 
the  minister  does  not  intend  to  do  what  the  Church  does 
and  Christ  ordained.     Thus,  for  example,  in  baptism  there 
is  no  sacrament  if  wine  be  used  instead  of  water;  or  if  the 
words,  "  I  baptize,"  or  the  name  of  any  of  the  Three  Per 
sons,   be  omitted   in   the   form  ;  or  if  the  ceremony   of 
baptism  be  performed  simply  with  the  intention  of  in 
structing  the  bystanders  how  to  give  baptism. 

The  minister  of  the  sacraments  represents  the  Person 
of  Christ,  and  therefore,  provided  he  use  the  right  matter 
and  form,  and  intend  to  do  what  the  Church  does,  his  own 
bad  disposition — for  example,  want  of  faith  or  of  the  state 
of  grace — will  not  affect  his  ministration,  so  far  as  the 
recipient  is  concerned ;  but  he  would  commit  a  great  sin 
by  treating  such  holy  things  with  disrespect. 

V.  The  effects  of  the  Sacraments.     All  the  Sacraments 
either  give  or  increase  sanctifying  or  habitual  grace  in 
those  who  receive  them  with  proper  dispositions.     Two  of 
them,  viz.,  baptism  and  penance,  were  instituted  to  give 
sanctifying  grace  to  those  who  do  not  already  possess  it. 
They  are  intended  to  raise  the  soul  from  the  death  of  sin 
to  the  life  of  grace,  and  hence  they  are  called  Sacraments 
of  the  dead.     If,   however,  they  are  received  by  persons 
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who  .already  possess  sanctifying  grace,  they  increase  it. 
The  other  sacraments  presuppose  the  supernatural  life  of 
grace  in  the  soul  as  a  disposition  for  their  lawful  reception, 
and  therefore  are  called  Sacraments  of  the  living.  They 
are  consequently  intended  to  increase  the  grace  which  the 
recipient  already  possesses.  The  sacraments  of  the  living 
may,  however,  according  to  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
accidentally  remit  mortal  sin,  and  restore  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  soul.  For  example,  if  a  person  believing  himself  in 
the  state  of  grace,  but  in  reality  having  some  hidden  mortal 
sin  on  his  soul,  were  to  receive  a  Sacrament  of  the  living 
with,  at  least,  attrition,  it  is  generally  believed  that  he 
would  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  hidden  sin.  This  opinion 
rests  on  the  teaching  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the 
Sacraments  infallibly  produce  their  effect  in  those  who  do 
not  place  an  obstacle  in  the  way.  And  those  who  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  in  the  state  of  sin,  and  who  have 
attrition,  cannot  be  said  to  place  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  fruitful  reception  of  the  Sacraments. 

The  habitual  grace  which  is  given  to  the  soul  when  it 
is  raised  from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual  life  is  called  first 
grace,  and  every  increase  of  that  grace  is  called  second 
grace.  Hence  it  is  commonly  said  the  Sacraments  of  the 
dead  impart  first  grace,  and  the  Sacraments  of  the  living 
second  grace. 

A  second  effect  of  the  Sacraments  is  that  which  is  called 
sacramental  grace.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  each  of 
the  Sacraments  is  instituted  for  some  particular  end, 
which  is  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  Sacra 
ments.  Now,  by  sacramental  grace  is  meant  a  title  to 
certain  actual  graces,  to  enable  us  to  live  up  to  the  end  of 
the  Sacrament  which  we  have  received.  Tims  confirma 
tion  gives  us  a  title  to  actual  graces,  to  help  us  to  profess 
our  faith  in  spite  of  opposition.  The  Sacrament  of  penance 
not  only  remits  past  guilt,  but  also  gives  us  a  title  to  actual 
graces  to  preserve  us  from  a  relapse  into  sin. 

Baptism,  confirmation,  and  holy  order  produce  a  third 
effect,  which  is  called  a  character.  It  is  a  spiritual  mark 
or  seal  indelibly  impressed  on  the  soul,  and  distinguishes 
those  who  have  received  these  Sacraments  from  those  who 
have  not,  and  fits  them  for  the  reception  or  the  perform- 
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ance  of  certain  spiritual  functions.  Thus  baptism  marks 
us  as  the  children  of  God,  and  makes  us  capable  of  receiving 
the  other  Sacraments  ;  confirmation  enrols  us  among  the 
soldiers  of  Christ,  and  enables  us  to  fight  in  His  service  ; 
and  holy  order  distinguishes  those  who  receive  this  Sacra 
ment  as  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  gives  them  power  to 
perform  their  sacred  duties.  As  the  character  can  never 
be  effaced,  these  three  Sacraments  cannot  be  repeated. 

Here  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  how  are  persona 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  these  Sacraments 
unworthily  afterwards  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  them  1  As 
the  Sacraments  have  been  validly  received  they  confer  grace, 
but  this  grace  remains  in  abeyance  until  the  soul  recovers 
the  friendship  of  God  by  true  repentance.  So  long  as  the 
necessary  dispositions  are  wanting  in  the  soul,  the  grace  of 
these  Sacraments  remains,  like  a  stream  which  cannot  flow 
on  in  its  natural  channel  on  account  of  some  obstruction 
which  it  meets,  but  as  soon  as  the  obstacle  is  removed  it 
resumes  its  natural  course.  Thus,  he  who  receives  confir 
mation  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  would  not  receive  any 
habitual  grace  till  the  sin  had  been  remitted,  either  by  an 
act  of  perfect  contrition,  or  by  the  worthy  reception  of  the 
Sacrament  of  penance.  But  as  soon  as  the  impediment 
was  removed  by  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  grace  belonging 
to  confirmation  would  be  bestowed  on  the  soul. 

VI.  Ceremonies  and  Sacramentals.  In  addition  to  the 
matter  and  form  of  the  Sacraments,  there  are  a  number  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  always  accompany  their  solemn 
administration  and  reception.  These  ceremonies  form  no 
essential  part  of  the  institution  of  Christ,  most  of  them 
having  been  added  by  the  Apostles  or  the  Church,  and 
consequently  they  may  be  omitted  without  interfering  with 
the  validity  of  the  Sacraments.  But  as  they  are  prescribed 
by  the  Church,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  order  the  better  to  show  forth  the  dignity  and 
eli'ects  of  the  Sacraments,  and  to  dispose  us  to  receive  them 
in  a  more  perfect  manner,  they  cannot  be  omitted,  except 
in  case  of  necessity,  without  sin. 

Besides  the  Sacraments,  there  are  certain  practices  of 
piety  and  helps  of  devotion,  which,  on  account  of  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  Sacraments,  are  commonly  called  sacra- 
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mentals.  Thus,  almsgivings,  the  recital  of  prayers,  and 
especially  of  the  "  Our  Father,"  the  general  confession  of 
sins,  and  the  use  of  things  blessed  by  the  Church,  as  blessed 
ashes,  palms,  <fec.,  are  examples  of  sacramontals.  The  great 
difference  between  these  and  the  Sacraments  is,  that  the 
Sacraments  were  instituted  by  Christ  as  the  channels  of 
grace,  which  they  infallibly  produce  in  all  who  receive  them 
in  due  dispositions ;  whereas  sacramentals  do  not  of  them 
selves  give  grace,  but  in  virtue  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
help  to  excite  in  the  soul  the  good  dispositions,  which  obtain 
for  us  the  remission  of  venial  sin,  and  render  us  more 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  For  instance,  when  we  take 
holy  water  on  entering  into  a  church,  it  does  not  remit  sin 
in  the  same  way  that  baptism  does,  but  it  is  a  means  of 
appropriating  the  prayers  the  Church  uses  in  blessing  it,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  purity  and  cleanness  of  heart  which  we 
should  possess  when  we  appear  in  the  presence  of  God. 
It  thus  disposes  us  to  make  acts  of  humility,  of  repentance, 
and  sorrow  for  sin,  and  prepares  us  to  obtain  forgiveness. 
In  the  Sacraments,  therefore,  the  effect  is  immediately  due 
to  the  institution  of  Christ  ;  in  sacramentals,  the  im 
mediate  effect  results  from  the  good  dispositions  which  the 
devout  use  of  them  helps  by  way  of  suffrage  to  produce  in 
the  soul. 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

On  Baptism  :  ita  definition,  institution,  necessity,  matter, 
form,  &c. 

THE  general  explanation  of  the  Sacraments  will  naturally 
be  followed  by  an  account  of  each  one  in  particular,     bap 
tism  comes  first;  for  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  spiritual  life. 
It  admits  us  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gives  us  access 
^  to  the  other  Sacraments,  as  without  it  we  cannot  receive 
*•>  any  one  of  them  validly,  except  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Baptism  is  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  "  washing." 
The  Church  specifically  uses  it  to  denote  that  sacramental 
action  whereby  a  person  is  made  a  Christian,  and  is  washed 
from  his  sins.  It  is  defined  in  the  common  Catechism  as 
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"  a  Sacrament  by  which  we  are  made  Christians,  children 
of  God,  and  members  of  the  Church;"  and  in  that  of  Trent, 
as  "the  Sacrament  of  water  in  the  word."  It  was  anciently 
known  by  other  names  besides  baptism  :  St  Austin  speaks 
of  it  as  the  Sacrament  of  Faith,  on  account  of  the  faith 
professed  therein.  It  was  called  "  illumination,"  for  by  it 
we  are  "  called  out  of  darkness  into  a  marvellous  light " 
(1  Peter  ii.  9) ;  and  under  this  title  it  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chap.  x.  32).  It  was  also  termed 
a  purgation,  because  thereby  we  "  purge  out  the  old  leaven, 
that  we  may  be  a  new  paste  "  (1  Cor.  v.  7).  The  time  of 
its  institution  is  not  quite  certain.  Perhaps  it  was  before 
our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  at  the  time  of  His  own  baptism 
in  the  Jordan.  The  Gospels  tell  us  that  our  Lord  baptized 
at  the  beginning  of  His  public  ministry  by  means  of  His 
disciples ;  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  He  baptized 
with  an  inferior  kind  of  baptism,  still  less  with  that  of  St 
John  the  Baptist.  We  notice,  too,  in  our  Lord's  own 
baptism  all  the  essentials  of  true  baptism;  the  matter  in  the 
water  consecrated,  by  contact  with  the  Sacred  Humanity, 
to  the  washing  away  of  sins ;  the  form,  designated  by  the 
presence  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, — for 
the  Father  is  recognised  in  the  voice,  "  This  is  My  beloved 
Son,"  the  Son  is  visibly  present  as  man,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
seen  in  form  of  a  dove  descending  and  abiding  upon  our 
Lord  ;— lastly,  the  effect  of  the  Sacrament  is  signified  by 
the  opening  of  the  heavens.  But  whether  instituted  before 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  baptism  was  not  promulgated,  or 
made  generally  obligatory,  until  our  Lord  after  His  resur 
rection  bade  His  Apostles  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (St  Matthew  xxviii.  19). 

Any  water,  properly  so  called,  whether  blessed  or  not,  is 
the  valid  matter  for  the  Sacrament ;  but  water  consecrated 
with  a  peculiar  rite  and  with  holy  oils  is  the  matter  pre 
scribed  for  solemn  baptism, — i.e.,  baptism  performed  with 
the  ceremonies.  Ordinary  holy  water  is  used  for  private 
baptisms. 

The  form  is,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  It 
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expresses  (1),  the  action  of  washing,  by  the  words,  "  7 
baptize;"  (2),  the  person  baptized,  by  the  word,  "thee;" 
(3),  the  united  authority  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  by  the  words,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  matter  may  be  applied  in  three  ways, — immersion, 
effusion,  and  aspersion  ;  i.e.,  the  person  may  be  dipped  in 
the  water,  or  the  water  may  be  poured  on  the  person,  or 
the  person  may  be  sprinked  with  the  water.  Any  one  of 
these  three  modes  is  valid ;  but  that  by  effusion  is  the  one 
for  the  most  part  ordered  in  the  ritual  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  application  of  the  water  is  called  the  proxi 
mate  matter  of  baptism,  or  that  out  of  which  the  Sacra 
ment  is  immediately  made.  The  same  penon  \\-}\<>  aayi 
the  words  must  apply  the  water.  He  should  pour  it  on 
the  head,  if  possible,  three  times,  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
flow  over  and  wet  the  skin,  and  he  must  intend  to  baptize. 
The  words  must  accompany  the  action  ;  and  many  theolo 
gians  think  that  if  the  minister  has  completed  the  applica 
tion  of  the  matter  before  beginning  the  form,  or  the  reverse, 
the  baptism  is  invalid. 

Any  person  can  validly  administer  this  Sacrament, 
whether  cleric  or  layman,  Catholic  or  infidel,  man  or 
woman  ;  but  the  lawful  minister  is  a  Bishop  or  priest,  and 
these  alone  have  a  right  to  baptize  in  virtue  of  their  orders. 
A  deacon  may  be  commissioned  for  the  purpose.  Except 
in  case  of  necessity,  no  one  else  may  baptize  ;  and  no  one 
beneath  the  rank  of  a  deacon  may  ever  do  so  solemnly. 
In  cases  of  necessity,  the  following  order  should  be  ob 
served.  A  woman  must  not  baptize  if  a  man  is  at  hand, 
nor  a  layman  if  a  cleric,  nor  a  simple  cleric  if  a  priest  may 
be  had.  When  baptism  is  to  be  given  by  a  layman,  tl.e 
person  who  best  understands  how  to  perform  the  ceremony 
should  be  chosen. 

Among  the  assistants  at  baptism  are  to  be  reckoned 
sponsors,  or  godfathers  and  godmothers.  They  are  persons 
who  answer  on  the  child's  behalf,  and  undertake  so  far  as 
they  can,  to  see  that  the  promises  made  in  the  Sacrament 
are  duly  carried  out,  until  the  child  reaches  the  age 
of  discretion.  "  Every  one,"  says  the  Catechism  of  Trent, 
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"  after  he  has  been  born,  requires  a  nurse  and  instructor, 
by  whose  assistance  and  attention  he  may  be  brought  up 
and  instructed  in  learning  and  useful  knowledge  ;  so  also 
it  is  necessary  that  those,  who,  by  the  waters  of  baptism, 
begin  to  live  a  spiritual  life,  should  be  consigned  to  the 
fidelity  and  prudence  of  some  one  from  whom  they  may 
imbibe  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  by  whom 
they  may  be  instructed  in  every  manner  of  Christian  piety; 
and  thus  gradually  grow  up  in  Christ,  until,  with  the 
Lord's  help,  they  at  length  arrive  at  perfect  manhood." 

The  number  of  sponsors  is  limited  to  one  godfather  or 
godmother,  according  to  the  sex  of  the  child,  or  at  most 
to  both  a  godfather  and  a  godmother. 

The  person  who  baptizes  and  the  sponsors  contract  a 
spiritual  affinity  with  the  child  and  its  parents,  so  that  be 
tween  them  no  marriage  can  be  lawfully  or  validly  con 
tracted. 

Baptism  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation  for  all  in 
fants,  at  least  wherever  the  Gospel  has  been  promulgated. 
"  Except  a  man  has  been  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (St 
John  iii.  5).  Children,  therefore,  who  die  unbaptized, 
cannot  enter  into  the  beatific  vision.  Nevertheless,  we 
need  not  suppose  that  they  suffer  any  positive  pain  ;  on 
ihe  contrary,  it  seems  most  probable  that  they  enjoy  all 
the  bliss  of  which  they  are  capable.  In  excluding  them 
from  heaven  God  does  them  no  wrong,  for  they  never 
had  a  right  to  go  there  ;  heaven  is  a  free  gift,  and  in  no 
sense  due  to  us  by  nature.  The  case  of  adults  is  somewhat 
different.  For  them,  where  the  actual  reception  of  the 
Sacrament  is  impossible,  an  act  of  perfect  charity,  which 
includes  the  desire  of  it,  will  suffice  for  salvation.  "  Who 
soever  loveth,  is  born  of  God  "  (1  St  John  iv.  9).  "  He 
that  loveth  Me  shall  be  loved  of  My  Father,  and  I  will 
love  him.  ...  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  words ; 
and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will  come  unto 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him  "  (St  John  xiv.  21, 
23). 

Again,  martyrdom,  which  is  the  highest  act  of  charity, 
has  always  been  held  to  supply  the  place  of  baptism. 
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We  may  say,  then,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  baptism  : 
1.  The  baptism  of  water,  \vhich  is  the  Sacrament ;  2.  The 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  an  act  of  charity,  including 
a  desire  for  the  Sacrament ;    3.    The  baptism  of  blood 
which  is  martyrdom. 


CHAPTER  XCIV. 
On  the  Effects  of  Baptism. 

THE  effects  of  baptism  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

1.  It  incorporates  us  into  Christ,  and  makes  us  true 
members  of  His  body  mystical.     By  original  sin  we  are 
cut  off  from  God,  and  have  lost  all  our  privileges.     We 
regain  them  only  in  Christ.      The  first  thing,  therefore, 
baptism  does  is  to  unite  to  Christ.     "  As  many  of  you," 
says  St  Paul,  "  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put 
on  Christ"  (Gal.  iii.  27). 

2.  Being  engrafted  into  Christ,  we  receive,  for  the  sake 
of  His  satisfaction  and  merits,  a  full  and  free  pardon,  to 
gether  with  the  fulness  of  sanctifying  grace.     The  charity 
of  God  is  poured  forth  into  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  all  sin,  original  as  well  as  actual,  venial  as  well  as 
mortal,  is  clean  washed  away.     And  not  merely  the  guilt, 
but  also  all  the  punishment  for  sin  is  annulled.      "  For 
there  is  no  condemnation  to  those  who  are  truly  buried 
together  with  Christ  by  baptism  unto  death  ;  who  walk 
not  according  to  the  flesh,  but  who,  putting  off  the  old 
man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man,  who  is  created  accord 
ing  to  God,  are  made  innocent,  immaculate,  pure,  harmless, 
and  beloved  of  God  "  (Rom.  viii.  1  ;  vi.  4  ;  Eph.  iv.  22,  24 ; 
as  quoted  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  sess.  v.  5). 

3.  Because    Christ   is   a   son    by   natural    right,    we, 
through  Him  and  in  Him,  are  made  children  by  grace. 
"  We  are  translated,"  says  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  by  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  from  that  state  in  which  we  were 
born  children  of  the  first  Adam,  into  the  state  of  grace, 
and  of  the  adoption  of  the  sons  of  God  through  the  second 
Adam,  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  "  (sess.  vL  c.  4).     We  re 
ceive  a  new  principle  of  life  within  us,  and  hence  are  said 
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to  be  regenerated,  or  born  again.  In  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture,  we  receive  "  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God," 
and  "  are  born,  not  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will 
of  man,  but  of  God"  (St  John  i.  13).  "We  are  born 
again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the 
word  of  God  "  (1  St  Peter  i.  23).  "  The  seed  of  God 
abideth  in  us  "  (St  John  iii.  9).  "  We  receive  the  spirit  of 
adoption  of  sons,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba  (Father)  ;  for  the 
Spirit  himself  giveth  testimony  to  our  spirit  that  we  are 
the  sons  of  God  "  (Rom.  viii.  15,  16). . 

4.  Hence  we  have  a  right,  by  inheritance,  to  the  king 
dom  of  heaven.     "If  sons,"  the  Apostle  goes  on,  "heirs 
also  ,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ  "  (viii.  17). 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  according  to  His  great  mercy,  hath  regenerated  us 
into  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead,  unto  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled, 
and  that  cannot  fade,  reserved  in  heaven  "  (1  St  Peter  i. 
3,4). 

5.  We  receive,  together  with  the  remission  of  sins  and 
sanctifying  grace,  an  infusion  of  the  three  theological  vir 
tues,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  the  moral  virtues,  and 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     "  He  saved  us  by  the  laver  of 
regeneration  and  renovation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  He 
hath   poured   forth   upon   us   abundantly   through   Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour  "  (Titus  iii,  5,  6). 

6.  We  receive  a  title  to  actual  graces,  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  preserve  our  innocence,  learn  and  pro 
fess  our  faith,  and  keep  the  promises  we  have  made  to 
God. 

7.  Baptism  imprints  a  certain  mark  or  character  on  the 
soul,  whereby  we  are  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
as  Christians.     This  mark  is  indelible,  can  never  be  effaced  ; 
but  will  remain,  either  for  our  greater  glory  in  heaven,  or 
our  greater  condemnation  and  shame  in  hell.     It  is  a  sort 
of   resemblance   to    Christ,    makes   us   partakers   of   Hia 
priesthood,  dedicates  us  to  His  service,  and  empowers  us 
to  offer  to  God  acceptable  worship. 

Although  baptism  removes  everything  which  has  the 
nature  of  sin,  concupiscence  remains  ;  and  the  regenerate, 
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as  well  as  the  unregenerate,  Lave  to  bear  the  ills  of  this 
life,  which  are  a  consequence  of  original  sin.  Concupiscence 
is  that  rebellious  principle  in  us  that  inclines  our  appetite 
to  pursue  its  own  object  independently  of  the  law  of  God. 
It  is  not  in  itself  sin,  but  is  of  sin,  and  inclines  to  sin  ;  that 
is,  it  comes  from  original  sin,  and,  by  incitement,  causes 
actual  sin.  It  is  left  for  us  to  strive  against,  and  cannot 
injure  those  who  do  not  consent,  but  resist  manfully,  by 
the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ ;  yea,  he  who  shall  have  striven 
lawfully  shall  be  crowned  (Council  of  Trent). 

We  have  to  endure  the  evils  of  this  life,  because  we,  the 
members,  are  not  to  be  more  honoured  than  the  Head.  As 
Christ  our  Lord  did  not  lay  aside  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  till,  after  having  endured  the  torments  and  death  of 
His  Passion,  He  rose  to  the  glory  of  immortal  life,  who  can 
wonder  if  the  faithful,  even  after  they  have  received  the 
grace  of  heavenly  justification  by  baptism,  are  still  clothed 
with  a  frail  and  perishable  body,*  that,  when  having  under 
gone  any  labours  for  Christ's  sake,  and  having  met  their 
death,  they  shall  have  been  again  recalled  to  life,  they  may 
at  length  be  worthy  to  enjoy  life  eternal  with  Christ  (Cat. 
of  Conn,  of  Trent]  ?  And  the  Apostle  says,  "  If  we  sutler 
with  Christ,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him"  (2  Tim.  ii.  12). 
Neither  concupiscence,  nor  the  temporal  ills  of  this  life,  are 
to  be  looked  upon  in  the  regenerate  as  punishments  for  sin 
committed  before  baptism,  but  rather  as  means  to  greater 
sanctification  and  glory. 

Baptism  can  never  be  repeated.  In  proof  of  this  the 
Fathers  very  commonly  cite  the  passage  :  "  It  is  impos 
sible  for  those  that  have  been  once  illuminated,  and  tasted 
the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  are  fallen  away,  to  be  renewed  again  to  penance  " 
(Heb.  vi.  4,  6).  They  say  it  means  not  that  repentance  is 
impossible,  but  that  those  who  fall  away  after  baptism  can 
never  again  receive  the  full  and  free  pardon  of  that  Sacra 
ment.  As  a  man  can  only  be  born  once  in  the  order  of 
nature  of  the  flesh,  so,  in  the  order  of  grace  can  he  only  be 
once  born  of  the  Spirit.  Baptism  is  a  figure  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  "  Know  ye  not  that  all  we  who  are  baptized  in 

'  "  We  Lave  this  treasure  in  eartheu  vessels  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  7). 
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Christ  Jesus  are  baptized  into  His  death  ?  that  as  Christ  is 
risen  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  also 
may  walk  in  newness  of  life  "  (Rom.  vi.  3,  4).  But  "  Christ 
died  unto  sin  once"  (vi.  10) ;  as  He  cannot  die  again,  so 
neither  can  we  through  baptism.  Baptism  impresses  an 
indelible  character,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  consecra 
tion  ;  but  while  a  thing  remains  consecrated,  it  cannot  be 
re-consecrated.  Baptism,  again,  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
original  sin  ;  as  the  evil  cannot  be  incurred  more  than  once, 
the  remedy  cannot  be  repeated.  Protestants,  and  those  who 
have  received  baptism  out  of  the  Church,  are  not  re-baptized 
on  their  admission  through  any  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
lay  or  heretical  baptism — for,  as  was  said,  any  one  can 
baptize, — but,  because  there  is  in  such  cases,  for  the  most 
part,  reason  to  fear  that  all  the  conditions  of  true  baptism 
have  not  been  fulfilled ;  that  either  the  right  matter  was 
not  used,  or  that  it  was  not  applied  sufficiently,  or  that  the 
form  was  mutilated,  or  not  used  simultaneously  with  the 
application  of  the  matter.  Such  points  are  not  commonly 
regarded  by  those  out  of  the  Church  as  matters  of  great 
moment,  and  so  are  likely  to  be  neglected.  The  Church 
does  not,  however,  baptize  heretics  absolutely,  but  condi 
tionally,  and  the  priest  is  directed  to  add  the  words,  "  If 
thou  art  not  already  baptized,"  to  the  usual  form. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 
On  the  Dispositions  for,  and  Ceremonies  of,  Baptism. 

INFANTS  are  always  capable  of  being  validly  and  effica 
ciously  baptized  ;  for  they  cannot,  by  actual  sin,  hinder  the 
grace  of  the  Sacrament,  and  the  Church  supplies  the  ne 
cessary  intention.  But  those  who  have  reached  a  respon 
sible  age  must,  in  order  to  receive  the  Sacrament  validly, 
of  themselves  desire  to  be  baptized.  God  puts  before  us 
life  and  death,  to  choose  one  or  the  other  ;  but  He  forces 
neither  upon  those  who  are  unwilling.  Further,  faith,  and 
in  the  case  of  those  in  sin,  repentance,  are  needed  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  the  Sacrament.  If,  however,  at  the  time  of 
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baptism,  though  lack  of  these  dispositions,  grace  be  for 
feited,  it  will  be  received  afterwards  whenever  they  are 
supplied. 

T/ie  Ceremonies  used  at  Baptism.  The  person  to  be 
baptized  is  brought  to  the  door  of  the  church,  but  is  for 
bidden  to  enter.  The  priest  having  ascertained  the  name, 
meets  him  with  the  question,  "  What  dost  thou  ask  of  the 
Church  of  God?"  To  this  the  person  replies,  "Faith;" 
that  is,  according  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  faith  which 
worketh  by  charity,  which,  as  the  priest  goes  on  to  declare, 
will  alone  justify.  "  If  thou  desirest  to  enter  into  life,  keep 
the  commandments,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God/  " 
<kc.  The  person  is  breathed  on,  to  signify  the  breath  of 
the  supernatural  life,  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  about  to  take 
the  place  of  the  unclean  spirit,  whom  the  priest  commands 
to  go  out.  The  cross  is  signed  on  the  forehead  and  breast, 
in  token  that  the  person  is  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  but  is  to  believe  in  it  with  the  heart  to  salvation, 
and  profess  it  openly. 

The  exorcisms  outside  the  Church  are  to  deliver  from 
the  bondage  of  Satan.  The  whole  world,  since  the  Fall,  is 
represented  as  under  the  dominion  of  the  devil,  who  is 
called  the  Prince  of  this  world  (John  xiv.  30),  and  who 
says  himself  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  the 
glory  of  them,  have  been  delivered  to  him  (St  Luke  iv.  6). 
From  this  servitude  the  person  is  freed,  in  order  to  be  ad 
mitted  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  Salt 
is  given  to  denote  that  the  person  is  to  be  preserved  from 
the  corruption  of  sin,  and  taste  the  savour  of  heavenly 
wisdom.  The  person  is  then  brought  into  the  church. 
The  ears  and  nostrils  are  anointed  with  spittle,  in  imitation 
of  the  action  our  Lord  performed  upon  the  blind  man  whom 
He  sent  to  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloe,  after  having  spread 
clay  made  of  spittle  on  his  eyes  (St  John  ix.  6,  7)  ;  and  of 
that  other  miracle  recorded  by  St  Mark,  when  they  brought 
to  Jesus  one  deaf  and  dumb.  We  read  that  our  Lord  took 
the  man  apart  from  the  multitude,  and  put  His  fingers  into 
His  ears,  and  spitting  He  touched  his  tongue,  and  looking 
up  to  heaven  He  groaned  and  said  to  him,  "  Ephpheta  ! " 
which  is,  "  Be  thou  opened." — Those  very  words  the  priest 
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uses  in  touching  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  the  person  to  be 
baptized,  in  order  that  his  ears  may  be  opened  to  the  words 
of  life,  and  that  he  may  smell  the  sweet  perfumes  of  the 
Gospel,  and  run  after  Christ  to  the  odour  of  His  ointments 
(Cant.  i.  1,  2). 

The  person  is  then  required  to  renounce  Satan,  and  all 
his  works,  and  all  his  pomps,  after  which  he  is  anointed 
on  the  breast  and  between  the  shoulders  with  the  oil  of 
catechumens,  that  he  may  be  consecrated  to  God,  that  He 
may  think  those  things  which  be  true  and  good,  and  bear 
bravely  the  yoke  of  Christ. 

Being  thus  far  consecrated  to  Christ,  he  is  led  up  to  the 
font,  and  there  interrogated  as  to  his  faith  in  the  articles  of 
the  Creed.  He  is  then  asked  formally  if  he  will  be  bap 
tized  ;  "  for,"  says  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  through  volun 
tary  disobedience  man  was  justly  condemned  ;  so  the  Lord 
will  have  none  but  voluntary  soldiers  enrolled  under  His 
banner,  that  by  a  willing  obedience  to  the  divine  com 
mands  we  may  attain  eternal  salvation." 

After  the  baptism,  the  crown  of  the  head  is  anointed 
with  the  chrism,  in  token  that  the  person,  being  regenerate 
and  engrafted  into  Christ,  participates  in  His  dignity  as 
King  and  Priest.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  Christians  as  a 
holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices ;  and  again, 
as  "  a  chosen  generation,  a  kingly  priesthood  "  (1  Peter  ii. 
5-9).  "  He  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God 
and  His  Father,  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth  "  (Apoc.  i. 
6  ;  v.  10). 

The  priest  then  puts  a  white  garment  on  the  person, 
saying,  "  Receive  this  white  garment,  and  see  that  thou 
carry  it  without  stain  before  the  judgment-seat  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  mayest  have  eternal  life."  A  lighted 
candle  is  next  put  into  the  hand  as  a  symbol  of  faith, 
kindled  by  charity,  to  be  fed  by  good  works.  "  Receive 
this  burning  light,"  the  priest  says,  "  and  keep  thy  baptism 
so  as  to  be  without  blame  ;  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 
that  when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  the  nuptials  thou  mayest 
meet  Him  in  the  company  of  all  the  saints  in  the  heavenly 
court,  and  have  eternal  life,  and  live  for  ever  and  ever." 
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CHAPTER  XCVI. 

On  Confirmation  :  its  definition,  institution,  matter,  form,  minister, 
subject,  obligation,  and  the  dispositions  for  it. 

CONFIRMATION  comes  next  in  order  after  baptism,  because 
it  is  considered  as  the  completion  of  baptism,  inasmuch  as 
it  confirms  and  increases  that  work  of  grace  which  baptism 
began  in  us.*  And  so  it  is  said  in  the  order  for  adminis 
tering  this  Sacrament :  "  Confirm,  O  God,  what  Thou  hast 
wrought  in  us  "  (Ps.  Ixvii.  29). 

Confirmation  is  defined  to  be  "  a  Sacrament  of  the  New 
Law,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  to  us,  in  order  to 
make  us  strong  and  perfect  Christians,  and  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ."  It  was  formerly  designated  by  several 
other  names.  It  was  called  the  seal,  or  signing,  or  spiri 
tual  seal,  the  seal  of  the  Lord  ;  because  those  who  are  con 
firmed  receive  a  seal  or  mark  imprinted  on  their  souls.  St 
Paul  refers  to  it  under  this  name  when  he  writes  to  the 
Ephesians  :  "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby 
you  have  been  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption"  (Ephes. 
iv.  30).  It  was  called  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  is  so 
described  in  the  Acts  (chap.  viii.  7  ;  xix.  6).  It  was  also 
called  the  anointing,  the  anointing  of  the  chrism,  the  chrism 
of  salvation,  or  simply  the  chrism,  a  name  which  it  still  re 
tains  amongst  the  Greeks.  The  word  "  chrism  "  is  derived 
from  a  Greek  root,  which  means  to  anoint,  and  from  which 
the  word  "  Christ,"  the  anointed,  is  also  derived. 

But  though  confirmation  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
baptism  as  to  be  called  its  completion,  yet  it  is  a  distinct 
Sacrament  from  it.  For  the  form  and  matter  of  the  two 
Sacraments  are  different ;  the  ordinary  minister  of  the 
Sacraments  is  not  the  same  ;  and,  above  all,  the  effects  of 
the  two  are  distinct.  By  baptism  we  are  born  into  the 
supernatural  life  of  grace  ;  by  confirmation  we  are  strength 
ened  to  become  perfect  men  in  it  (Ephes.  iv.  13).  We  are 
enrolled  as  soldiers  in  Christ's  army  in  baptism  ;  but  by 
confirmation  our  spiritual  weapons  are  put  into  our  hands, 
and  we  are  sent  forth  into  actual  warfare.  The  Holy 
*  Cat.  Rom.  part  ii.  cap.  3,  21. 
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Ghost  is  given  us  in  baptism  to  cleanse  us  from  sin  and 
make  us  innocent ;  in  confirmation  we  receive  Him  to  per 
fect  us  in  virtue. 

Its  Institution.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  all 
the  Sacraments  were  instituted  by  Christ.  The  exact  time 
when  our  Lord  appointed  the  matter  and  form  of  confir 
mation,  and  promised  the  peculiar  graces  that  are  an 
nexed  to  it,  is  not  given  us  in  the  Gospels,  though  it 
was  most  probably  on  Maundy  Thursday,  when,  as  St 
Fabian  tells  us,  He  taught  the  Apostles  how  to  consecrate 
the  holy  Chrism  (Cat.  Counc.  Trent).  Accordingly,  the 
Church  has  laid  it  down,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  that  confir 
mation  is  not  merely  a  ceremony,  or  a  course  of  instruction 
in  Christian  doctrine,  which  children  have  to  receive  when 
they  come  to  the  age  of  reason,  but  "  a  true  and  proper 
Sacrament,"  instituted  by  our  Lord.* 

Matter.  The  matter  of  the  Sacrament  of  confirmation 
is  the  anointing  with  the  chrism,  together  with  the  imposi 
tion  of  hands.  For  this  is  necessary  to  the  right  adminis 
tration  of  the  Sacrament.  And  so,  when  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  John  went  down  to  Samaria  to  confirm  the  dis 
ciples  there,  the  Sacrament  is  described  as  given  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  (Acts  viii.  17).  The  bishop  first  im 
poses  his  hands  in  general  over  all  who  are  to  be  confirmed, 
and  next  anoints  each  one  in  particular  with  the  holj 
chrism.  The  chrism  is  the  most  sacred  of  the  three  holy 
oils,  which  are  solemnly  blessed  by  the  Bishop  every 
Maundy  Thursday.  It  is  made  of  oil  of  olives  mixed  with 
balsam.  As  in  the  other  Sacraments,  the  matter  is  figura 
tive  of  the  operation  of  the  Sacrament,  so  it  is  here.  Oil 
has  certain  peculiar  qualities, — it  penetrates  every  part  of 
that  upon  which  it  is  laid,  it  softens  and  strengthens,  and 
so  fitly  represents  the  similar  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
our  souls.  The  balsam  which  is  mixed  with  it  sends  forth 
a  sweet  smell,  and  possesses  qualities  which  enable  it  to 
preserve  things  from  corruption  ;  and  thus  it  represents  the 
Christian  virtues,  which  this  Sacrament  enables  men  to 
acquire ;  for  these,  like  balsam,  have  a  powerful  influence 
in  preserving  the  world  from  corruption,  and  shed  forth  a 
*  Cone.  Tri1.,  SCBI>.  vii. 
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sweet  odour  on  all  within  their  reach  (2  Cor.  ii.  15).  The 
chrism  is  put  upon  the  forehead,  and  in  tiie  form  of  a  cross, 
signifying  that  by  this  anointing  the  grace  is  given  us  to 
profess  our  faith  boldly  and  openly,  and  never  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

Form.  The  form  of  the  Sacrament  is  the  words  used  by 
the  Bishop  whilst  anointing  the  forehead  of  the  person  to 
be  confirmed :  u  I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  I 
confirm  thee  with  the  chrism  of  salvation,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen."  After  this,  the  Bishop  gives  him  a  little  blow  on 
the  cheek,  saying,  "Pax  tecum:"  "Peace  be  with  you." 
The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  person  confirmed  must 
now,  as  a  brave  soldier,  be  ready  to  bear  all  things,  even  t» 
ill-treatment  and  blows,  with  cheerfulness  and  courage 
Just  as  our  Lord,  while  He  foretold  to  His  Apostles  that 
they  should  suffer  all  sorts  of  persecution  for  His  sake,  yet 
said  to  them,  "  Peace  b,e  to  you;  My  peace  I  give  to  you;" 
to  let  them  see  that  these  sufferings  would  not  interfere 
with  their  inward  consolation  and  peace  of  mind. 

Minister.  The  ordinary  minister  of  this  Sacrament,  the 
Catechism  says,  is  a  Bishop  only.  This  means  that,  as  a 
rule,  no  one  else  has  the  power  of  administering  it.  This 
is  shown  pretty  clearly  in  the  passage  already  referred  to 
out  of  the  Acts,  which  tells  us  that  upon  hearing  that 
Samaria  had  received  the  Word  of  God,  two  of  the  Apostles 
went  down  to  confirm  the  new  converts.  And  both  the 
general  usage  of  the  Church,  and  the  decrees  of  different 
Popes  and  councils,*  prove  the  same  thing.  Yet  it  is  cer 
tain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  priest  might  administer  this 
Sacrament,  if,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  access  to  a 
Bishop,  the  Pope  should  delegate  to  him  power  to  do  so. 
Yet,  even  in  that  case,  the  oil  must  have  been  blessed  by  a 
Bishop. 

Subject.  As  to  the  subject  of  this  Sacrament,  every  one 
who  is  baptized  and  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  is  admis 
sible  to  it.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  one  time  common  to 
confirm  infants  immediately  after  baptism.  This  practice 
is  still  retained  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  by  special  per 
*  See  especially  Council  qf  Trent,  seas.  vii.  ease  G. 
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mission  of  the  Holy  See.  But  it  is  now  the  general  cus 
tom  not  to  confirm  such  as  have  not  attained  the  use  of 
reason,  or  at  least  not  unless  at  the  point  of  death.  For 
it  is  thought  that  the  graces  of  confirmation  may  be  of 
most  use,  if  freshly  received  at  that  time  when  the  young 
Christian  is  going  forth  into  the  world  to  fight  against 
those  three  great  enemies  which  he  promised  in  his 
baptism  to  renounce.  Another  great  reason  for  deferring 
it  till  the  recipients  have  come  to  the  use  of  reason  is,  that 
they  may  be  better  instructed  and  prepared  to  receive  it. 

Obligation.  Though  confirmation  may  be  lawfully  and 
very  beneficially  received  by  all  those  who  are  baptized  and 
prepared  for  it,  yet  it  is  not,  like  baptism,  absolutely  neces 
sary  for  salvation.  As  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  means 
instituted  by  our  Lord  to  assist  us  in  our  contest  with  our 
spiritual  enemies,  it  cannot  be  neglected,  when  occasion 
offers  for  receiving  it,  without  committing  sin.  Much 
more  is  this  the  case  if  such  neglect  should  be  occasioned 
by  contempt,  or  thinking  lightly  of  so  great  a  Sacrament. 
The  Roman  Catechism  quotes  what  Pope  Clement  has  said 
on  this  subject :  "  All  should  come  without  delay  to  be 
born  again  to  God  in  holy  baptism,  and  next  to  be  sealed 
by  the  Bishop,  that  is,  to  receive  the  seven-fold  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  since  no  one  who  omits  this  Sacrament — not 
because  he  has  no  opportunity  of  receiving  it,  but  wilfully 
or  contemptuously — can  become  a  full-grown  Christian. 
Thus  we  have  received  from  the  Blessed  Peter ;  and  thus 
taught  the  other  Apostles  instructed  by  our  Lord  "  (part  ii. 
cap.  3). 

Dispositions.  As  to  the  dispositions  for  receiving  con 
firmation  worthily,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  be  in  a  state 
of  grace.  Where,  as  in  old  times,  the  Sacrament  was  re 
ceived  by  infants,  this  was  secured  by  their  having  been 
baptized.  But  now  that  it  is  not  received  except  by  those 
who  have  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  are  therefore 
capable  of  committing  mortal  sin,  it  might  be  received 
sacrilegiously,  like  any  other  Sacrament  of  the  living. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  grave  obligation  to  prepare  for  re 
ceiving  it,  by  recovering  the  grace  of  God,  if  it  has  been 
lost  by  mortal  sin.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  warns 
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us,  that  "Wisdom  will  not  enter  into  a  malicious  soul,  nor 
dwell  in  a  body  subject  to  sin"  (Wisdom  L  4).  Next  in  im 
portance  to  this,  it  is  required  that  those  to  be  confirmed 
rihould  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine.  It 
is  required,  if  possible,  that  they  should  know  not  only  the 
truths  of  religion  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation, 
but  all  that  the  Church  enjoins  to  be  learned,*  and  that 
they  should  be  especially  instructed  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of,  and  preparation  for,  the  Sacrament  they  are 
about  to  receive.  Indeed,  it  has  always  been  considered  so 
essential  for  those  who  received  this  Sacrament,  after  having 
;ome  to  the  use  of  reason,  to  be  well  furnished  with  Chris 
tian  knowledge,  that  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  decree  on 
this  Sacrament,  condemns  the  error  of  those  who  said  it 
had  anciently  consisted  in  nothing  else  than  this  instruction 
of  young  people  in  Christian  doctrine. 

Lastly,  it  used  to  be  customary  always  to  receive  this 
Sacrament  fasting  ;  but  this  is  not  of  obligation,  and  in 
deed,  as  it  is  often  conferred  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  it; 
does  not  seem  to  be  expected. 


CHAPTER  XCVII. 

Oo  the  Effects  and  Ceremonies  of  Confirmation. 

Effects.  The  next  point  to  be  explained  is  the  particular 
effects  of  this  Sacrament.  Confirmation,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  Sacraments,  increases  habitual  or  sanctifying 
grace  in  our  souls  ;  but  it  has,  besides  this,  two  particular 
effects  of  its  own.  Its  first  effect  is,  that  it  increases  and 
perfects  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  gives  us  the  plenitude  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  By  baptism  we  are  born  again,  but  this 
birth  leaves  us  "like  new-born  infants"  (1  Peter  ii.  2), 
with  a  certain  weakness  and  tenderness  of  childhood  about 
us  ;  and  here  confirmation  comes  in  to  strengthen  us,  and 
render  us  n't  to  combat  and  endure  hardness  like  good 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Tim.  ii.  3).  And  thus  it  per- 

*  For  an  exact  statement  of  the  particulars  which  all  are  bound 
to  know,  see  Chapter  III.,  on  the  Necessity  of  Faith,  page  6 
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fects  that  work  which  is  began  at  our  baptism.  Hence  the 
Bishop,  in  administering  this  Sacrament,  prays,  "Confirma 
hoc,  Deus,  quod  operatus  es  in  nobis:"  "Strengthen  and 
perfect,  0  Lord,  that  work  which  Thou  hast  begun  in  us." 
And  it  is  from  this  its  principal  effect  that  confirmation 
derives  its  name  ;  and  not,  as  some  pretend,  because  those 
who  had  come  to  full  age  were  instructed,  and  then  went 
before  the  Bishop  to  make  a  profession  and  renewal  of  their 
faith.  For  the  Roman  Catechism  tells  us  that  no  proof 
exists  of  such  a  custom.  It  is  not  merely  a  profession  of, 
or  instruction  in,  our  faith,  but  it  is  a  fresh  gift  of  God  tc 
our  souls.  How  completely  this  is  the  case,  is  proved 
by  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  His  Apostles.  He  had  given 
them  a  commission  to  go  forth  into  the  world  to  preach  the 
Gospel  and  to  plant  the  Church,  and  yet  so  necessary  was 
the  fortifying  grace  of  confirmation,  that  He  instructs  them 
not  to  enter  upon  their  work  until  they  had  received  it. 
"  Stay  you  in  the  city  till  you  be  endued  with  power  from 
on  high  "  (St  Luke  xxiv.  49).  And  the  same  thing  is  also 
proved  by  the  outward  effects  which  the  sacrament  wrought 
on  the  Apostles,  as  soon  as  they  had  received  it.  When  our 
Lord  was  apprehended,  all  the  disciples  forsook  Him  and 
fled  ;  and  Peter  was  in  such  fear,  that  in  his  endeavour  to 
escape  the  suspicion  of  being  one  of  our  Lord's  disciples  he 
denied  Him.  And  after  the  Resurrection  they  were  all 
together  with  closed  doors,  "  for  fear  of  the  Jews."  But  as 
soon  as  they  had  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
confirmation,  it  was  quite  different.  They  stood  boldly 
forward  before  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  of  the  people, 
without  being  deterred  by  threats  or  by  punishment.  Their 
courage  and  boldness  is  expressly  noticed,  as  causing  much 
astonishment  to  the  rulers  and  the  people  (Acts  iv.  13). 
And  this  is  the  first  and  special  grace  of  confirmation,  that 
it  gives  strength  boldly  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ 
crucified,  the  holy  sign  of  which  is  imprinted  on  our  fore 
head  in  confirmation.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  this 
Sacrament  is  especially  needed  in  times  of  persecution,  or 
when  we  have  to  encounter  any  temptation,  either  against 
our  faith,  or  the  open  profession  of  it.  When  it  is  said 
that  in  confirmation  we  receive  the  plenitude  or  fulness  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  not  meant  that  nothing  more  could 
be  given  us,  but  that  we  receive  that  measure  which  suffices 
to  make  us  perfect  Christians.  We  receive  the  grace  thai 
is  then  necessary  for  us,  and  a  title  to  all  those  gifts  and 
graces  which  shall  be  at  any  time  necessary  for  us,  for  the 
maintenance  and  profession  of  our  faith.  These,  of  course, 
will  vary  in  different  persons.  Our  state  of  life,  and  other 
circumstances,  may  call  for  more  particular  exercise  of  one 
or  another  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  we 
receive  them  in  confirmation  in  such  a  way,  as  to  have  the 
benefit  of  them  whenever  occasion  more  especially  calls  for 
them.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Church  those  who  were 
confirmed  commonly  received  also  some  miraculous  powers  : 
the  gifts  of  healing,  of  speaking  or  interpreting  languages, 
or  of  prophecy.  These  are  often  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  (see  1  Cor.  xiv.) 
But  these  gifts  were  given,  not  for  the  good  of  those  who 
received  them,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others,  for  whom  such 
miraculous  exhibitions  of  God's  power  were  necessary  in  the 
infant  state  of  the  Church.  It  is  because  these  gifts  are  no 
longer  necessary  that  we  do  not  now  receive  them,  while 
those  graces  or  gifts  which  are  necessary  for  our  sanctifica- 
tion,  God  bestows  on  us  now  in  confirmation,  as  much  as  on 
those  who  first  received  this  Sacrament. 

The  second  special  effect  of  the  Sacrament  of  confirmation 
is  that,  like  the  Sacrament  of  baptism,  it  imprints  an  in 
delible  mark  or  character  on  the  soul,  typified  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross  imprinted  on  the  forehead.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  this  Sacrament  can  never  be  repeated,  even  though  it 
should  have  been  received  in  mortal  sin.  Though  in  this 
case  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament  is  not  received,  yet  it  is 
bestowed  as  soon  as  the  obstacle  is  removed,  by  the  soul 
being  restored  to  the  favour  of  God. 

Ceremonies.  It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  cere 
monies  of  confirmation.  The  Bishop  first  imposes  his  hands, 
or  holds  them  over  the  heads  of  those  who  are  to  be  con 
firmed,  while  he  prays  that  God  would  send  down  the 
sevenfold  gifts  of  His  Spirit.  These  are,  the  spirit  of  wis 
dom,  of  understanding,  of  counsel,  of  fortitude,  of  know 
ledge,  of  piety,  and  of  fear  of  the  Lord  (Isaias  xi.  2).  Each 
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child  is  next  brought  up  by  the  godfather  or  godmother,* 
who  lays  his  or  her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  child,  while 
the  Bishop  anoints  him  on  the  forehead  with  the  holy 
chrism.  This  he  does  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  saying  the 
words,  "  I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  a  cross,  I  confirm  thee 
with  the  chrism  of  salvation,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Lastly,  the  Bishop  gives 
a  little  blow  on  the  cheek,  to  signify  that,  now  having 
received  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  strengthen  and 
support  him,  the  person  confirmed  is  to  be  ready,  as  "  a 
good  soldier  of  Christ  Jesus  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  3),  to  endure  hard 
treatment,  even  to  blows,  in  defence  of  that  faith  of  which 
he  has  just  made  open  confession. 


CHAPTER  XCVIII. 
On  the  Holy  Eucharist :  its  definition,  matter,  and  form. 

THE  Holy  Eucharist  comes  third  among  the  Sacramento, 
but  by  far  exceeds  them  all  in  dignity ;  for,  while  the  other 
Sacraments  contain  grace,  this  Sacrament  contains  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  the  Author  of  grace.  Again,  the  other 
Sacraments  look  to  this  Sacrament  as  their  end  ;  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  penance  more  or  less  directly  prepare  for 
its  reception  ;  extreme  unction  removes  whatever  may  im 
pede  its  action  in  the  soul  of  the  dying  ;  matrimony  signifies 
its  special  grace  of  union  between  Christ  and  His  Church  ; 
holy  orders  confer  the  power  by  which  it  is  made.  Other 
Sacraments  exist  only  during  the  act  of  administration, 
while  the  matter  and  form  are  being  applied  ;  this  Sacra 
ment  exists  from  the  time  of  the  consecration  of  the  matter, 
and  continues  so  long  as  the  matter  remains  incorrupt.  In 
other  Sacraments  the  substance  of  the  matter  is  the  same 
after  consecration  as  before,  but  in  this  Sacrament  it  is 
changed.  In  the  other  Sacraments  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  physically  or  only  morally  convey  grace  to  the 

*  The  sponsors  ror  confirmation  ought  to  be  different  from  those 
who  stood  for  the  child  in  baptism  ;  and,  if  there  is  only  one,  should 
be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  person  confirmed. 
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soul  ;  i.e.,  whether  they  directly  confer  grace  themselves 
through  the  power  given  them  by  God,  or  whether  they  are 
conditions  which  infallibly  induce  God  to  give  grace,  in 
virtue  of  His  institution  and  promise  ;  but  this  Sacrament 
certainly  conveys  grace  in  itself  ;  for  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  of 
its  own  nature  life-giving,  by  reason  of  the  hypostatic  union. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  has  different  names.  It  is  called  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  because,  at  its  institution,  our  Lord  gave 
thanks  to  His  Father,  and  because  it  is  our  chief  act  of 
thanksgiving  to  God.  It  is  called  Holy  Communion,  be 
cause  by  it  we  are  joined  together  in  communion  with  Christ 
and  one  another:  "We, being  many, are  one  bread  and  one 
body,  all  that  partake  of  one  bread"  (1  Cor.  x.  17).  It  is 
called  the  most  Holy  Sacrament,  because  of  its  great  dignity; 
the  Holy  Host,  because  it  contains  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  Victim  for  our  salvation.  It  is  called  Vaticum,  because 
it  supports  us  in  our  way,  at  the  end  of  our  journey  through 
this  life. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice  as  well  as  a  Sacrament. 
As  a  sacrifice  it  refers  primarily  to  the  worship  of  God  ;  as 
a  Sacrament,  to  the  Sanctification  of  our  souls.  We  shall 
first  consider  it  as  a  Sacrament. 

The  Catechism  defines  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eu 
charist  to  be  "  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine." 

It  consists  of  two  symbols ;  the  body  of  Christ  under 
the  appearance  of  bread,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  under  the 
appearance  of  wine,  and  yet  the  Sacrament  is  one  ;  for  the 
two  symbols  have  one  meaning,  viz.,  the  perfect  nourish 
ment  and  refreshment  of  the  soul ;  just  as  bread  and  wine, 
meat  and  drink,  signify  the  perfect  refreshment  of  the  body. 
This  spiritual  nourishment  is  the  grace  which  the  Holy 
Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  signifies  and  effects  ;  but,  besides 
this,  it  has  other  meanings.  With  respect  to  the  past,  it 
represents  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Christ.  It  is  the  body 
broken  and  blood  shed,  set  before  us :  "  As  often,"  says  St 
Paul,  "  as  ye  shall  eat  this  bread  and  drink  the  chalice,  ye 
shall  show  the  death  of  the  Lord  till  He  come  "  (1  Cor.  xi. 
2G).  With  respect  to  the  present,  it  symbolises  the 
Church's  unity  (1  Cor.  x.  17):  "The  bread,"  says  the 
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Catechism  of  Trent,  "  made  up  of  many  grains,  the  wine 
pressed  out  from  many  clusters  of  grapes,  declare  that  we, 
though  many,  are  most  closely  bound  together  by  the  bond 
of  this  divine  mystery,  and  made,  as  it  were,  one  body." 
As  a  pledge  for  the  future,  it  promises  and  prefigures  the 
union  with  God  in  the  beatific  vision. 

Wheaten  bread,  and  wine  made  from  the  grape,  are  alone 
the  proper  matter  of  the  Sacrament.  The  words  of  conse 
cration,  "  This  is  My  body,"  and  "  This  is  My  blood,"  or, 
"  This  is  the  chalice  of  My  blood,"  are  the  forms.  Such  is 
abundantly  evident  from  the  accounts  of  the  institution 
given  by  the  three  Evangelists,  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and 
St  Luke,  as  well  as  by  St  Paul.  The  latter  says  :  "I  de 
livered  unto  you  that  which  I  also  received  of  the  Lord ; 
that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  He  was  be 
trayed,  took  bread,  and  when  He  had  given  thanks,  He 
brake  it,  and  said,  '  Take,  eat :  this  is  My  body  which  is 
broken  for  you ;  this  do  for  the  commemoration  of  Me.' 
And  after  the  same  manner  also  He  took  the  chalice  when 
He  had  supped,  saying,  '  This  chalice  is  the  New  Testa 
ment  in  My  blood  ;  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  shall  drink,  for 
the  commemoration  of  Me  '  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  23-25).  The 
Church  teaches  us  that  our  Lord,  in  pronouncing  the 
words,  "  This  is  My  body,"  and  "  This  chalice  is  the  New 
Testament  in  My  blood,"  over  the  bread  and  wine,  changed 
them  respectively  into  His  body  and  blood  ;  and,  further, 
that  by  the  words,  "  This  do  for  the  commemoration  of 
Me,"  He  gave  His  apostles  and  their  successors  to  the  end 
of  time  power  to  perform  the  same  miracle.  Thus  we  have 
the  precise  matter  and  form  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  deter 
mined  by  our  Lord,  together  with  the  manner  of  consecra 
tion  which  is  literally  observed  by  the  priest  in  the  Mass. 
We  should  notice,  also,  that  the  Church  prescribes  the  ad 
mixture  of  a  little  water  with  the  wine,  (1.)  to  represent 
the  water  and  blood  which  flowed  from  the  side  of  our 
Lord ;  (2.)  to  represent  the  effect  of  the  Sacrament — the 
union  of  the  faithful  with  Christ, — for  water,  in  the  figur 
ative  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  signifies  people  ;  (3.)  to 
signify  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  our  Lord.  The 
writings  of  the  earliest  Fathers,  and  the  Liturgies,  testify 
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to  the  antiquity  of  tliis  practice.  Although  of  strict  obli 
gation,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  the  Sacrament  or  of  divine  precept 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 
Of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  upon  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

THE  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  Blessed  Eucharist  as  a 
Sacrament  may  be  summed  up  in  three  dogmas  laid  down 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  proposed  to  our  belief  in  the 
Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 

1.  The  dogma  of  the  Real  Presence.     We  are  required 
to  believe  that  in  this  Sacrament  there  is  contained,  after 
the  consecration,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  truly,  really, 
and  substantially,  and  not  only  as  in  a  sign  or  figure,  or 
virtually. 

The  words  "  after  consecration,"  are  directed  against 
Ubiquitists,  or  those  who  hold  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
everywhere,  as  sharing  in  the  omnipresence  of  the  Divinity, 
and  therefore  is  in  the  bread  before  consecration  /—against 
the  Lutherans,  and  those  who  hold  that  Christ  is  only 
present  during  the  act  of  communion,  and  not  in  the 
elements  immediately  after  consecration  (Coun.  of  Trent, 
sess.  xiii.  c.  4).  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  said  to  be 
truly  present,  as  excluding  any  mere  figurative  presence ; 
really,  i.e.,  not  merely  in  the  soul  of  the  communicant,  or 
as  apprehended  by  faith ;  substantially,  i.e.,  in  themselves, 
not  merely  in  effect  or  power. 

2.  The  dogma  of  tran substantiation.     We  are  required  to 
believe  that  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  is  changed 
into  the  whole  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  whole  substance  of 
His  blood. 

We  can  distinguish  between  the  appearances  of  a  thing 
and  the  thing  itself.  The  former  are  all  ve  see,  feel,  taste, 
smell,  or  hear,  and  are  called  the  accidents,  because  they 
may  or  may  not  be  in  the  thing  without  its  ceasing  to 
exist.  The  latter  is  the  permanent  cause  to  which  our 
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reason  refers  those  sensible  effects,  and  is  so  called,  because 
it  is  conceived  to  underlie  them  as  their  support.  If  we 
had  different  senses,  the  thing  remaining  the  same  might 
have  a  different  appearance,  and  this  might  be  described 
by  saying  that  the  accidents  were  changed,  but  that  the 
substance  remained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thing  might 
conceivably  cease  to  exist,  and  its  appearance  be  produced 
by  some  other  cause  ;  and  then  we  should  say  the  accidents 
remain,  but  the  substance  is  changed.  Now,  this  is  just 
what  happens  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  consecrated 
elements  affect  us  just  as  bread  and  wine  would  ;  but  reve 
lation  assures  us  that  the  substances  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  have  been  substituted  for  the  substances  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  that  the  effects  of  bread  and  wine  are  produced 
in  us  directly  by  God.  Thus  faith  corrects  the  natural  in 
ference  of  reason,  and  the  senses  are  not  deceived ;  for  the 
miracle  takes  place  in  a  region  beyond  the  province  of  sense. 

3.  We  are  required  to  believe  that  under  each,  of  the 
species  separately  Christ  is  taken  whole  and  entire,  and  a 
true  Sacrament. 

"  Christ  whole  and  entire;  "  that  is,  the  Person  of  Christ, 
His  body,  blood,  soul,  and  divinity.  Hence,  under  the 
species  of  bread  is  received  not  merely  the  body  of  Christ, 
but  His  blood,  soul,  and  divinity  ;  and  under  the  species  of 
wine,  not  merely  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  His  body,  soul, 
and  divinity.  It  is  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna 
tion  that  the  hypostatic  union  is  indissoluble,  and  extends 
to  every  part  of  the  Sacred  Humanity ;  and  where  any  part 
of  that  Manhood  is,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  Person 
of  the  Word.  Again,  Christ's  body  is  a  living  body: 
"  Christ  being  risen  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more "  (Ro 
mans  vi.  9).  It  cannot  be  disconnected  with  the  soul  or 
the  blood.  His  glorified  human  nature  does  not  admit  of 
mutilation  or  separation  of  its  parts  ;  so  that  the  body  and 
blood  and  soul  of  Christ  must  go  together.  The  words  of 
consecration,  then,  which  denote  the  presence  of  the  body 
under  the  species  of  bread,  and  the  blood  under  the  species 
of  wine,  involve  the  belief  that  under  either  kind  alone 
Christ  himself  is  present  in  the  perfection  of  His  human 
and  divine  nature. 
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The  clause,  "and  a  true  Sacrament,"  is  important,  as 
directed  against  those  who  maintain   that  the  Catholic 
Church  mutilates  the  Sacrament,  by  denying  the  cup  to  the 
laity.     Such  a  charge  cannot  be  sustained  ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  in  its  sacramental  character,  sig 
nifies  and  imparts  spiritual  nourishment ;  and  this  it  does 
under  either  kind,  for  either  kind  signifies  spiritual  nourish 
ment,  and  through  either  kind  that  grace  is  conveyed  by 
union  with  Christ.     Neither  can  exception  be  taken  from 
the  words,  "  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you  ;"  for  the  Council 
of  Trent  well  remarks,  "  He  that  said,  'except  ye  eat,  Ac., 
said  also,  '  He  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever; 
and  He  who  said,  '  He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and  drmketh 
My  blood  hath  eternal  life,'  said  at  the  same  time,  '  The 
bread  which  I  will  give  is  My  flesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world.' "     Nor  from  our  Lord's  words  at  the  institutiou, 
"  this  do,"  for  it  must  be  conceded  that  Christ  did  not 
command  all  to  do  whatever  He  then  did,  otherwise  laics 
and  women  ought  to    consecrate  ;    nor   from  the   words, 
"drink  ye  all  of  it,"  for  "all,"  evidently  relates  to  the 
Apostles.       The   practice   of    communicating   under   one 
species,  arose  probably  from  a  desire  to  avoid  irreverence, 
and  the  risk  attending  the  administration  of  the  chalice  t 
a  large  assemblage.     It  was  insisted  upon,  because  it  so 
unmistakably  protests  against  the  heresy  of  those  who 
deny  that  Christ  is  wholly  present  under  each  species. 


CHAPTER  0. 
On  the  Proofs  of  the  Doctrine  in  Holy  Scripture. 

THE  Church  points  to  Holy  Scripture  in  proof  of  her 
doctrine  on  the  Holy  Eucharist.     She  refers  to  our  Lords 
discourse  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St  John,  in  which  I 
prophetically  speaks  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  His  flesh 
and  blood  ;  the  words  of  institution  ;  and  the  language 
St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 

1.  The  sixth  chapter  of  St  John  is  divided  into  threo 
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parts.  From  the  first  to  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  miracle  in  which  our  Lord  fed  five 
thousand  persons  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and  of 
His  conduct  the  next  day,  when  the  crowd  gathered  round 
Him.  The  miracle  itself  is  highly  significant  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,*  and  cannot  fail  to  connect  the  discourse  founded 
upon  it  with  that  Sacrament. 

At  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  the  discourse  founded  on  the 
miracle  begins.  Our  Lord  introduces  it  by  urging  His 
hearers  not  to  seek  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  that 
which  endureth  unto  life  everlasting,  which  He  would  give 
them.  At  the  thirty-second  verse,  He  goes  on  to  contrast 
the  true  bread  of  His  Father  with  the  bread  which  Moses 
gave  in  the  wilderness ;  and,  more  explicitly  still,  at  the 
forty-eighth  verse  He  says,  "I  am  the  bread  of  life. 
Your  fathers  did  eat  manna,  and  are  dead.  This  is  the 
bread  that  cometh  down  from  heaven ;  that  if  any  man  eat 
of  it  he  may  not  die.  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven  ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall 
live  for  ever  :  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh  for 
the  life  of  the  world.  The  Jews,  therefore,  strove  among 
themselves,  saying,  How  can  this  man  give  us  His  flesh  to 
eat  1  Then  Jesus  said  to  them,  Amen,  Amen,  I  say  unto 
you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink 
His  blood,  ye  shall  not  have  life  in  you.  He  that  eateth 
My  flesh,  and  drinketh  My  blood,  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
I  will  raise  him  up  in  the  last  day.  For  My  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  My 
flesh,  and  drinketh  My  blood,  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him. 
As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I  live  by  the 
Father,  so  he  that  eateth  Me  he  shall  live  by  Me.  This  is 
the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven ;  not  as  your 

*  1.  In  its  incomprehensible  character  and  apparent  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  matter  ;  for  to  speak  of  feeding  five  thousand  persona 
with  five  loaves,  seems  the  same  sort  of  contradiction  as  to  speak 
of  Christ's  body  being  present  on  thousands  of  altars  at  once, 
Was  it  not  the  same  bread  in  different  places  ? 

2.  In  its  being  wrought  by  the  same  outward  acts  which  our 
Lord  observed  in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  ;  compare  St 
John  vi.  11  ;  St  Matt.  xiv.  19,  with  St  Luke  xxii.  19  ;  St  Matt, 
i.  26. 

U 
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fathers  did  eat  manna,  uud  arc  dead  ;  he  that  eateth  thia 
bread  shall  live  for  ever." 

Now    here  our  Lord   distinctly  declares  that   He  will 
give  a  bread  which  shall  be  His  flesh  ;  that  they  must  eat 
His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood.     At  the  institution  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  He  took  bread,  and  gave  it  them  to  eat, 
declaring  it  to  be  His  body.     He  gave  them  the  chalice 
to  drink,  declaring  it  to  be  His   blood.       We   recognise, 
therefore,  in  that   Sacrament,  the   fulfilment   of  the  pro 
mise  _in  that  bread  His  true  flesh,— in  that  chalice  B 
true 'blood      We  cannot  admit  that  our  Lord's  words  are 
to  be  understood  merely  of  faith  in  Himself  or  in   His 
Passion— (1.)    Because   the   connection   of   ideas  is   not 
sufficiently  natural  to  justify  such  an  interpretation, 
notion  of  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  a 
person,  suggests  rather  the  infliction  of  an  injury  than  re 
ceiving  a  benefit ;  and  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  such 
phrases  was  actually  so  determined  in  the  language  in 
which  our  Lord  spoke.     To  eat  the  flesh  of  a  person,  as  an 
eastern  figure  of  speech,  invariably  meant  to  attempt  to  do 
him  injury,  principally  by  calumny.     (2.)  When  the  Jews 
took  our  Lord's  words  literally,  not  only  does  He  not 
correct  them,  but  so  far  He  confirms  their  interpretation. 
He  repeats  what  He  had  said,  and  insists  upon  it  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner,  prefacing  it  by  an  asseveration 
hardly  short  of  a  solemn  oath  :  "  Amen,  Amen,  I  say  unto 
you   except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink 
His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."     But  if  our  Lord  meant 
only  to  be  understood  of  belief  in  His  death,  there  was 
nothing  in   that  doctrine   which   required  such   a  strong 
asseveration  ;  for  the  objection  of  the  Jews  was  not  directed 
to  that  doctrine,  but  to  the  apparent  impossibility  of  eat 
ing  His  flesh  :  "  How  can  this  man  give  us  His  flesh  to 
eat?"      When  many  of  His  disciples  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  His  flesh  and  blood  could  give  life,  He  appeals 
to  the  miracle  of  the  Ascension  which  they  should  witness 
in  proof  of  His  power,  and  to  the  Spirit,  i.e.,  His  divine 
nature,  as  the  source  of  the  life-giving  power  of  His  flesh. 
"  Doth  this  scandalise  you  1  what  then  if  you  shall  see  the 
Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  He  was  before  ?     It  is  the 
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spirit  that  quickeneth  ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  The 
words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you  are  spirit  and  life."  * 
(3.)  Christ  frequently  distinguishes  between  His  flesh  and 
His  blood  :  "  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed  ;  and  My  blood  is 
drink  indeed  "  (v.  56) ;  and  between  eating  His  flesh  and 
drinking  His  blood.  But  the  idea  of  a  figurative  maudu- 
cation  affords  no  ground  for.  such  a  distinction.  In  re 
ceiving  Christ  by  faith,  to  eat  and  to  drink  are  the  same  ; 
one  figure  adds  nothing  to  the  other. 

2.  The  words  of  institution  are  recorded  by  St  Mat 
thew,  St  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St  Paul. 

St  Matthew  xxvi.  26-28.  "  And  whilst  they  were  at 
supper,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave 
to  His  disciples,  and  said,  '  Take  ye  aud  eat.  This  is  My 
body.'  And  taking  the  chalice,  He  gave  thanks,  and  gave 
to  them,  saying,  '  Drink  ye  all  of  this  ;  for  this  is  My 
blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many 
unto  remission  of  sins.' " 

St  Mark  xiv.  22-24.  "  And  whilst  they  were  eating, 
Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  to 
them,  and  said,  '  Take  ye  ;  This  is  My  body.'  And  having 
taken  the  chalice,  giving  thanks  He  gave  to  them  ;  and 
they  all  drank  of  it.  And  He  said,  '  This  is  My  blood  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many.' " 

St  Luke  xxii.  19,  20.  "And  taking  the  bread  He 
gave  thanks  and  brake,  and  gave  to  them,  saying,  '  This 
is  My  body,  which  is  given  for  you.  Do  this  for  a  com 
memoration  of  Me.'  In  like  manner  the  chalice  also, 
after  He  had  supped,  saying,  'This  is  the  chalice  of  the 
New  Testament  in  My  blood,  which  shall  be  shed  for 
you.' " 

1  Cor  xi.  23-25.  "  For  I  received  of  the  Lord  that 
which  I  also  delivered  unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
same  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed,  took  bread,  and 

*  The  interpretation  given  in  \he  text  is  that  of  St  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  ;  there  are  others  maintained  by  Fathers  of  the  Church 
and  divines.  But  whichever  we  adopt,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  words  were  not  understood  by  those  who  heard  them,  as  re 
solving  our  Lord's  former  expressions  into  figures  of  speech,  for 
their  difficulty  remained,  insomuch  "that  many  went  back,  and 
walked  no  more  with  Him." 
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giving  thanks,  brake,  and  said,  '  Take  ye  and  eat.  Thi.i 
is  My  body  which  shall  be  delivered  for  you.  This  do 
for  the  commemoration  of  Me.'  In  like  manner  also  the 
chalice,  after  He  had  supped,  saying,  '  This  chalice  is  the 
New  Testament  in  My  blood.  This  do  ye,  as  often  as  ye 
shall  drink,  for  the  commemoration  of  Me.'" 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  argument,  we  must  boar  in 
mind  the  circumstances  under  which  our  Lord  spoke,  and 
the  preceding  promise  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St  John 
Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  had  been  keeping  the  feast  of 
the  Pasch  by  eating  the  lamb,  which  was  a  striking  type 
of  Christ  Himself,  our  Lord  is  about  to  institute  some 
thing  to  take  the  place  of  that  sacrifice,  and  fulfil  it ;  will 
He  substitute  figure  for  figure,  shadow  for  shadow  ?  Do 
we  not  expect  reality  in  place  of  figure,  and  fulness  instead 
of  shadow  ?  This  is  our  Saviour's  last  act  with  His  dis 
ciples  before  His  suffering.  He  is  making  his  last  will 
and  testament.  He  is  God  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom. 
"  Having  loved  His  own,  He  loved  them  until  the  end." 
We  naturally  look  for  some  extraordinary  display  of  love, 
He  is  laying  down  a  precept  for  perpetual  observance  ; 
surely  He  will  not  speak  ambiguously.  He  knows  that 
what  He  says  will  be  taken  literally  by  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  shall  believe  in  Him.  He  knows  that  His 
words  will  cause  the  gifts  to  be  worshipped  as  God  ;  and 
yet  He  purposely  selects  them,  and  neither  indicates  Him 
self,  nor  inspires  His  Evangelist  to  indicate,  that  He  is 
speaking  figuratively.  From  these  considerations  we  con 
clude  that  the  literal  interpretation  is  the  true  one,  and 
that,  when  our  Lord  declared  that  which  He  gave  His  dis 
ciples  to  be  His  body,  it  was  truly  His  body,  and  that  that 
which  He  said  was  His  blood  really  was  His  blood. 

3.  The  language  of  St  Paul  seems  further  to  justify  our 
conclusion  :  "  The  chalice  of  benediction  which  we  bless, 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  1  and  the 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  partaking  of  the  body 
of  the  Lord?  For  we,  being  many,  are  one  bread,  and  one 
body,  all  that  partake  of  that  one  bread"  (1  Cor.  x.  16). 
The  Apostle  is  pointing  out  the  guilt  of  participation  in  the 
sacrifices  of  the  heathen,  by  eating  meats  which  had  been 
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offered  fo  idols.  He  enforces  this,  by  reminding  the 
Corinthians  that  when  they  received  the  chalice  of  bene 
diction,  they  were  made  partakers  of  the  blood  of  Christ, — 
that  when  they  received  the  bread  broken,  they  were 
brought  into  communion  with  the  body  of  Christ.  Again 
(1  Cor.  xi.  27-29),  St  Paul,  having  given  in  detail  the 
account  of  the  institution  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  pro 
ceeds  to  draw  practical  consequences  from  it.  "Therefore, 
whosoever  shall  eat  of  this  bread  or  drink  of  the  chalice  of 
the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord."  Why  1  Because  the  Apostle  had  just  said 
that  our  Lord,  in  giving  that  bread  and  that  chalice,  had 
declared  them  to  be  His  body,  and  the  New  Testament 
in  His  blood.  He  then  goes  on  to  inculcate  the  necessity 
of  proving  or  examining  one's  self  before  partaking  of  this 
sacred  food,  "  because  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unwor 
thily,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  (or  damnation)  to 
himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body,"  i.e.,  not  dis 
tinguishing  it  from  common  food.* 


CHAPTER  01. 
On  the  Effects  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 

1.  Effects  on  the  soul.  The  Holy  Eucharist,  in  common 
with  the  other  Sacraments,  confers  sanctifying  grace,  but 
more  abundantly,  because  it  contains  the  Author  of  grace 
Himself :  "  In  this  sacred  banquet,"  the  Church  says, 

*  The  Apostle,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  element  after  consecration 
as  bread  ;  but  he  does  not  call  it  simply  bread,  but  emphatically 
"this  bread"  and  "that  bread;  "as  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  the 
Church  uses  the  expression,  "  the  Holy  Bread  of  Eternal  Life." 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  call  by  this  name  the  sacred 
gift,  both  from  its  appearance  and  from  its  properties,  as  well  aa 
from  its  being  truly  the  bread  of  the  soul.  Besides,  it  is  not  un 
usual  in  Scripture  to  continue  to  call  substances,  after  they  have 
been  changed  into  others,  by  the  name  they  bore  before  the  change. 
Thus,  the  blind  man  after  he  had  received  his  sight  is  still  called 
the  blind  man  (St  John  ix.  17).  Aaron's  rod  and  the  magicians' 
rods,  after  having  been  changed  into  serpents,  are  called  rods 
.  vii.  12). 
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"the  soul  is  filled  with  grace."  Its  special  effect — that 
which  distinguishes  it  from  other  Sacraments — is  the  gift 
of  spiritual  nourishment.  Our  Lord  instituted  it  under 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  to  signify  that  it  produces 
on  the  soul  all  the  effects  that  material  food  produces  on 
the  body  :  "  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed."  Material  nourishment  benefits  by  be 
coming  one  with  us ;  it  is  not  simply  conveyed  into 
the  stomach,  but  it  spreads  all  over  the  body,  loses  its  own 
nature,  enters  into  and  becomes  a  part  of  our  system.  In 
like  manner,  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  unites 
Himself  to  us,  and  becomes  one  with  us  :  "  He  thateateth 
My  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  Me,  and  I  in 
him  ;"  only  in  this  case  He  is  not  changed  into  us,  but  we 
are  changed  into  Him. 

As  material  bread  when  united  to  us  restores,  preserves, 
and  increases  the  body,  so  the  Bread  of  Life  restores,  pre 
serves,  and  augments  the  soul.  It  restores  the  soul,  in 
that  it  remits  venial  sin,  and  gives  back  what  is  daily  lost 
through  the  heat  of  concupiscence,  as  corporal  food  sup 
plies  that  which  is  daily  lost  by  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body.  It  enkindles  the  fervour  of  charity,  which  is  op 
posed  to  venial  sin.  It  preserves  the  soul  from  future 
mortal  sin  ;  for  as  the  body  is  preserved  from  death  by 
natural  food,  so  the  soul  is  preserved  from  the  death  of 
sin  by  spiritual  food  :  "  He  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall 
never  die."  This  preservative  effect  IB  brought  about — (1.) 
by  the  abundance  of  grace,  which  gaves  a  title  to  a  copious 
supply  of  actual  graces  ;  (2.)  by  producing  spiritual  de 
light,  which  renders  the  soul  less  sensible  to  sensuality  ; 
(3.)  by  putting  to  flight  the  demons  who  suggest  inordinate 
desires,  &c. ;  for  this  Sacrament,  besides  being  the  very 
presence  of  Christ,  is  the  sign  of  His  Passion,  which  the 
devils  dread  ;  (4.)  by  diminishing  concupiscence,  hindering 
or  weakening  unruly  appetites  ;  (5.)  by  impressing  on  us  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  humility,  His  sweet 
ness,  His  charity,  and  all  His  virtues,  and  by  making  us 
share  His  life  :  "  He  that  eateth  Me,  he  shall  live  by  Me." 

This  Divine  Sacrament  not  only  i-estores  what  we  have 
lost,  but  gives  far  more.  It  causes  us  to  grow  in  grace,  as 
well  as  preserves  us  from  sin.  We  are  led  on  thereby  from 
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grace  to  grace, — are  made  more  and  more  perfect,  until  we 
reach  the  end  of  our  journey,  the  beatific  vision ;  just  as 
we  read  that  the  Prophet  Elias,  by  that  mysterious  food  the 
angels  gave  him,  was  supported  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
until  he  came  to  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  it  conveys  life  eternal, — "  He  that 
eateth  My  flesh,  and  drinketh  My  blood,  hath  everlasting 
life," — and  is  highly  emblematic  of  eternal  bliss,  we  call 
that  sacred  banquet  "  the  pledge  of  future  glory."  We  are 
assured  that  as  we  see  God  now  under  the  veil  of  the 
sacramental  species,  hereafter  we  shall  see  Him  under  His 
proper  form  as  man,  and  face  to  face  as  God. 

Another  effect  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  actual  sweetness 
and  delight.  Natural  food  not  only  strengthens,  repairs, 
preserves,  and  increases,  but  causes  a  pleasurable  feeling ; 
so  also  does  this  our  spiritual  food.  And  if  such  an  effect 
be  not  experienced  at  the  time  of  communion,  it  will  follow 
on  a  more  suitable  occasion.  It  proceeds  from  the  fervour 
of  charity  by  which  a  man  loves  God,  not  only  in  neces 
sary  matters,  but  in  all  things.  The  presence  of  Christ 
excites  this  fervour,  and  the  fervour  produces  delight, 
which  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  person 
beloved.  The  more  the  intellect  spiritually  reflects  on  the 
heavenly  food,  by  acts  of  faith,  the  more  sweetness  it  will 
experience;  just  as  earthly  food  pleases  the  palate  the 
more  it  is  masticated.  This  effect  ought  not  to  be  ex 
pected  by  those  whose  palates  the  good  things  of  this 
world  have  vitiated  ;  or  by  those  who  fail  to  make  lively 
acts  of  faith.  Again,  God  not  unfrequently  deprives  the 
soul  of  spiritual  pleasure  in  punishment  for  past  sin,  and 
as  a  trial  to  faith  and  patience.  Natural  food  causes  in  a 
healthy  person  two  sorts  of  pleasure,  one  to  the  palate 
when  it  is  eaten,  another  to  the  general  system  during  the 
process  of  assimilation ;  so  the  Holy  Eucharist  ought  to 
cause  a  corresponding  twofold  delight ;  one  at  the  time  of 
communion,  arising  from  a  realisation  of  Christ's  presence ; 
and  another  from  the  abiding  union  of  Christ  with  the 
soul.  For  the  soul  united  to  Christ  should  be  more  easily 
affected  by  everything  which  can  cause  spiritual  joy,  and 
less  easily  disturbed  by  the  cares  of  this  life. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  Holy  Eucharist  gives  the 
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first  grace  by  which  mortal  sin  is  remitted.  It  certainly 
does  not  do  so  in  virtue  of  its  institution  ;  for  its  proper 
grace,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  nourish  ;  and  nourishment 
presupposes  life.  Yet  we  may  well  believe  that  where 
there  is  good  faith  and  a  sincere  desire  of  pardon,  so  great 
a  Sacrament  will  not  fail  to  supply  the  life  that  should  be 
in  the  soul,  rather  than  be  received  in  sin.  The  communi 
cant  must,  however,  be  unconscious  of  his  state,  and  re 
ceive  with  penitent  dispositions. 

2.  Effects  on  the  body.  The  Holy  Eucharist  affects  the 
body— (1.)  Indirectly,  through  the  grace  with  which  it  fills 
the  soul.  Grace,  as  it  were,  overflows  on  the  soul's  in 
strument,  the  body,  causing  cheerfulness  of  countenance, 
modesty  of  demeanour,  dignity  in  action,  composure  of 
gesture,  <kc.  (2.)  Immediately  and  directly,  in  that  it 
causes  the  glorious  resurrection  of  the  body.  Our  Lord 
says,  "  He  that  eateth  My  flesh,  and  drinketh  My  blood 
hath  everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  in  the  last 
day"  (St  John  vi.  55).  The  glory  of  the  body  follows 
from  that  of  the  soul,  and  the  glory  of  the  soul  is  due  to 
sanctifying  grace.  Now  as  the  Holy  Eucharist  gives  grace 
beyond  the  other  Sacraments,  and  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
itself  enables  the  soul  to  persevere  to  the  end,  to  it  should 
be  ascribed  pre-eminently  the  glory  of  the  Resurrection. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  real  union  between  the  flesh  of  Christ 
and  that  of  the  communicant,  in  virtue  of  which  they  be 
come  one.  As  a  glorious  life  is  due  to  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
so  is  it  due  to  the  flesh  of  him  who  by  communion  is,  in 
a  certain  way,  that  very  flesh.  This  effect  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  on  the  body  is  a  deep  mystery  ;  all  we  know  is 
that  it  is  most  real,  and  that  we  are,  by  the  Sacrament, 
made  in  very  truth  "  members  of  Christ's  body,  of  His 
flesh,  and  of  His  bones  "  (Eph.  v.  30). 


CHAPTER  CIL 
On  the  Dispositions  necessary  for  receiving  Communion. 

THE  Blessed  Eucharist,  as  the  food  of  the  soul,  it  has  been 
already  said,  presupposes  spiritual  life  in  the  receiver,  for 
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food  cannot  profit  the  dead.  Hence  a  state  of  grace,  01 
a  prudent  judgment  of  being  in  such  a  state,  is  the  first 
requisite  for  holy  communion  ;  and  he  who  receives  while 
conscious  of  mortal  sin,  commits  a  grievous  sacrilege  ; 
"  he  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself — is  guilty 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  29,  27). 
Nor  should  any  one  communicate  without  having  had  the 
mortal  sin  remitted  by  penance,  however  contrite  he  may 
think  himself,  except  where  there  is  urgent  reason  for  re 
ceiving  and  no  confessor  is  at  hand,  and  then  there  is  an 
obligation  of  confessing  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible. 

Venial  sin  does  not  hinder  the  primary  effect  of  the 
Sacrament,  sanctifying  grace,  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
communicate  with  an  affection  to  it.  and  without  any  wish 
to  rid  the  soul  of  it.  Our  Lord  is  understood  to  have 
taught  us  this  lesson  by  washing  His  disciples'  feet  before 
He  gave  them  the  Holy  Eucharist,  saying,  "  He  that  is 
clean  needeth  not,  save  to  wash  his  feet."  They  were 
cleansed  from  mortal  sin,  but  they  needed  to  have  their 
feet  washed, — i.e.,  purified  from  the  soil  occasioned  by 
daily  contact  with  earthly  things. 

Actual  devotion  is  not  necessary,  but  its  absence  marks 
irreverence  to  our  Lord,  and  causes  the  soul  to  forfeit  the 
special  graces  and  more  abundant  blessings  of  the  Sacra 
ment.  Two  things  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  body, 
— fasting,  and  decency  of  behaviour. 

The  fast  required  is  not  the  ecclesiastical  fast,  which 
consists  in  eating  but  one  meal  in  the  day,  but  the  natural 
fast, — i.e.,  an  entire  abstinence  from  everything  digestible, 
however  minute,  taken  as  food.  It  begins  from  midnight, 
because,  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  natural  day  is  reckoned 
from  that  time,  and  the  purpose  of  the  fast  is,  that  the 
body  of  our  Lord  shall  be  the  first  food  received  in  the 
day.  Hence  any  quantity,  however  minute,  taken  as  food 
or  drink,  breaks  the  fast ;  but  not  so  that  which  is  swal 
lowed  accidentally  by  way  of  respiration  or  saliva;  for 
instance,  we  need  not  stay  from  communion  because  we 
have  unintentionally  let  a  drop  of  water  go  down  the  throat 
in  washing  out  the  mouth  or  walking  in  the  rain  ;  nor  need 
we  trouble  ourselves  if  we  have  imbibed  a  drop  of  blood 
from  the  gums,  or  lips,  or  nose,  or  inhaled  dust ;  nor  are 
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pieces  of  nail  or  hairs  to  be  considered  food,  because  such 
are  not  digestible.  Formerly  the  fast  was  continued  after 
communion  till  the  sixth  hour,  but  at  present  there  is  no 
such  precept.  Reverence,  however,  suggests  that  we  should 
not  eat  till  the  sacred  species  are  destroyed, — i.e.,  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  law  of  fasting. 
(1.)  Persons  who  are  in  probable  danger  of  death  can  re 
ceive  the  Viaticum  without  fasting ;  and  they  can  go  on 
doing  so  several  times  a  week,  so  long  as  the  danger  lasts. 
(2.)  If  a  priest  has  consecrated  and  is  unable  to  tinish  the 
Mass,  and  there  be  no  priest  at  hand  who  is  fasting,  an 
other  not  fasting  should  complete  the  sacrifice  ;  and  if  a 
priest  discovers,  after  receiving  the  chalice,  that  what  he 
consecrated  was  not  wine,  he  is  bound  to  re-consecrate  and 
consume.  (3.)  Should  the  Blessed  Sacrament  be  in  danger 
of  profanation  through  fire,  or  falling  into  the  hands  of 
heretics,  it  may  be  consumed  by  a  priest  or  layman  with 
out  fasting. 

As  to  decency,  each  one's  sense  of  propriety  will  remind 
him  that  the  communicant's  dress  and  person  should  pre 
sent  nothing  unseemly  or  disorderly,  and  that  the  whole 
demeanour  should  be  modest  and  respectful 


CHAPTER  CHI. 
On  the  Obligation  of  receiving  Communion. 

SACRAMENTAL  communion  is,  by  divine  precept,  necessary 
to  salvation,  where  it  may  be  had,  for  all  adults,  and  more 
probably  the  implicit  desire  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  both  adults  and  infants.  Our  Lord  says,  "  Except  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you."  As  the  natural  life  of  the  body  can 
not  be  sustained  without  its  proper  nourishment,  so  neither 
can  that  of  the  soul.  Unless  we  are  united  to  Christ  we 
cannot  be  saved  :  "  For  if  a  man  abide  not  in  Me  he  is 
cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  is  withered  "  (St  John  xv.  G)  ; 
and  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  ordained  to  complete  the 
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union  between  the  soul  and  Christ  (St  John  vi.  56).  It  is 
the  consummation  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  end  of  all  the 
Sacraments. 

Adults  are  bound  to  receive  communion — (1.)  In  proxi 
mate  danger  of  death  ;  (2.)  On  several  occasions  during 
life.  The  Church  prescribes  once  a  year,  at  Easter-time  ; 
but  those  who  are  exposed  to  great  temptations,  and  find 
they  cannot  persevere  by  going  so  seldom,  are  bound  to 
communicate  oftener. 


CHAPTER  CIV. 

On  the  Minister  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

PRIESTS  alone  are  the  ministers  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  consecration  by  any  other  person  is  in 
valid.  For  to  His  Apostles  alone,  and  to  their  successors, 
Christ  said,  "  This  do  ye  in  commemoration  of  Me."  And 
although  these  words  apply  indirectly  to  all  the  faithful, 
and  are  a  precept  commanding  them  to  communicate  and 
join  in  the  sacrifice  with  the  priest,  yet,  primarily  and 
fully,  they  apply  only  to  those  who  were  at  first  addressed. 
Unless  they  be  so  limited,  laymen,  and  even  women, 
would  be  bound  to  celebrate,  which  no  one  supposes. 
The  Catholic  Church  has,  from  the  beginning,  taught  that 
to  the  Apostles,  and  their  successors  in  the  priesthood,  the 
power  was  delivered  of  consecrating,  offering,  and  admi 
nistering  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (Ooun.  of  Trent, 
sess.  xxiii.  c.  1).  It  will  be  seen,  further  on,  that  the 
power  of  consecrating  validly  implies  the  power  of  offer 
ing  sacrifice, — in  other  words,  the  priesthood.  Any  priest, 
whether  heretical,  schismatical,  excomrmmicated,  or  sus 
pended,  can  consecrate,  because  the  priestly  character,  or 
power  of  orders,  cannot  be  lost.  Further,  all  priests, 
whether  they  have  the  care  of  souls  or  not,  are  bound  to 
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celebrate  sometimes  ;  for  the  command  of  Christ,  i(  This 
do  in  commemoration  of  Me,"  obliges  all  the  faithful,  the 
priests  directly,  and  the  laity  through  the  priests.  The 
ordinary  and  legitimate  minister  for  dispensing  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  the  priest.  The  Eucharist,  as  a  Sacrament, 
from  its  nature,  admits  of  being  validly  given  by  any  one. 
In  the  earliest  ages  the  deacon  used  to  administer  both 
kinds,  and  later  on,  the  chalice  only  ;  but  according  to  the 
present  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  dispensation  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  strictly 
confined  to  the  priest. 

Since  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  to  be  adored  with  the  highest  kind  of  worship,  before 
leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  will  be  fitting  to  speak 
of  the  different  practices  of  devotion,  sanctioned  and  en 
couraged  by  the  Church,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 


CHAPTER  0V. 
On  Devotions  connected  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

THK  virtue  of  religion,  spoken  of  under  the  first  com 
mandment,  teaches  us  the  worship  of  God  ;  and  not  merely 
the  internal  worship  of  Him  in  our  minds,  but  also  His 
external  worship,  such  as  it  has  ever  been  practised  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  greater  part  of  this  external  wor 
ship  is  not  left  to  our  own  choice.  The  Church  has  token 
the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  appointed  feasts  in 
celebration  of  the  great  doctrines  and  mysteries  of  religion. 
She  directs  Mass  to  be  said,  and  obliges,  on  certain  days  at 
least,  the  attendance  of  the  faithful ;  she  lays  the  obliga 
tion  of  the  divine  office  on  all  her  clergy ;  and  many  other 
things  of  the  same  kind.  Besides,  however,  the  public 
Liturgy  of  the  Church,  there  are  certain  forms  of  public 
prayer,  certain  pious  exercises,  instituted  or  approved  by 
the  Church,  yet  not  of  obligation  as  to  the  time  or  place  in 
which  they  are  to  be  performed,  but  left  to  the  free  will 
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and  good  aspirations  of  her  children,  and  which,  therefore, 
commonly  go  by  the  name  of  devotions. 

These  devotions,  however,  are  a  part  of  the  external 
worship  of  God,  and  have  therefore  the  same  objects  in 
view,  namely — (1),  to  teach  and  inculcate  some  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  by  practically  and  publicly  recognising  it ; 
(2),  to  be  a  means  of  manifesting  internal  devotion ;  and 
(3),  to  be  a  means  of  increasing  it.  For  though  these 
external  devotions  are  only  meritorious  so  far  as  they  pro 
ceed  from  internal  devotion,  yet  because  we  consist  of 
body  as  well  as  soul,  we  are  far  more  easily  moved  by  that 
which  is  external  and  strikes  the  senses ;  and  hence  these 
external  devotions  may  be  made  a  great  means  of  nourish 
ing  and  increasing  internal  devotion. 

Devotions  are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  par 
ticular  object  of  them.  Here  we  are  to  consider  the  devo 
tions  connected  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  or  which  have 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  their  object. 

All  devotions  depend  on  some  doctrine  or  another,  of 
which  indeed  they  are  only  a  practical  manifestation. 
And  the  doctrine  on  which  devotions  to  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment  rest  is  that  of  the  Real  Presence.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  when  speaking  of  the  worship  and  veneration  which 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  says,  "  There  is, 
therefore,  no  room  for  doubt,  that  all  the  faithful  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  custom  ever  received  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  should  venerate  this  Most  Holy  Sacrament  with 
the  same  supreme  worship  which  belongs  to  the  One  True 
God.  Nor,  because  it  was  instituted  by  Christ  our  Lord 
to  be  received  as  food,  ought  it  on  that  account  to  be 
any  the  less  an  object  of  adoration.  For  we  believe  that 
in  it  is  present  that  same  God  Whom  when  the  Eternal 
Father  brought  into  the  world,  He  said,  'Let  all  the  angels 
of  God  adore  Him,' — Whom  the  wise  men  falling  down 
adored, — and  Whom,  lastly,  the  Apostles,  as  Holy  Scripture 
testifies,  adored  in  Galilee"  (Trid.  Cone.  sess.  xiii.  chap.  5). 

When  our  Lord  was  about  to  die  for  us  He  instituted 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the  last  words  He  spoke  before 
ascending  to  heaven,  as  related  by  St  Matthew,  were  a 
promise  to  be  with  His  disciples  all  days,  even  to  the  con- 
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summation  of  the  world  ;  referring  in  these  words,  not 
merely  to  the  coining  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was  to  abide 
until  them  for  ever,  but  to  His  own  real  though  invisible 
presence  with  them  in  the  Holy  Sacrament;  so  that,  as 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  in  the  Tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness  there  was  a  Divine  Presence,  which  Moses  and 
the  priests  could  ever  have  recourse  to  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  trouble,  so,  still  more,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  might 
be  always  within  reach  of  His  faithful  people,  to  present 
themselves  before  Him  with  their  requests  and  in  their 
troubles.  And,  indeed,  the  different  forms  of  devotion  to 
the  most  Holy  Sacrament  are  only  so  many  different  ways 
of  doing  this,  either  privately  by  ourselves,  or  in  an  act  of 
public  homage  and  adoration. 

There  are  five  or  six  different  devotions  connected  with 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  One  of  these  is  that,  common 
enough  in  Catholic  countries,  but  which  can  seldom  be 
practised  in  our  own,  of  attending  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
when  carried  through  the  streets  to  the  sick,  or  joining 
in  the  more  solemn  processions  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
which  are  made  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  or  at  other 
times.  In  this  country  such  processions,  publicly  made, 
ore  illegal,  and  would  besides  expose  the  Holy  Sacrament 
to  insult  and  profanation  from  the  unbelieving  multitudes, 
and  so  it  is  generally  carried  to  the  sick  in  silence  and 
secrecy ;  and  public  processions,  except  under  very  favour 
able  circumstances,  are,  out  of  reverence  for  the  Sacrament, 
avoided.  But  in  countries  where  the  population  is  mostly 
Catholic,  there  is  no  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
more  natural  and  simple  than  that  of  escorting  the  priest 
who  bears  in  his  hands  the  Body  of  our  Lord.  Just  as  our 
Lord,  were  He  again  upon  the  earth  as  He  was  at  first, 
would  be  attended  wherever  He  went  by  crowds  of  the 
faithful,  who,  out  of  reverence  and  love,  would  be  anxious 
to  be  near  Him,  and  to  *how  Him  every  sign  of  honour  ; 
so,  because  it  is  our  Lord  who  is  present  in  the  Holy  Sacra 
ment,  it  is  but  natural  for  us  to  show  Him  the  same  rever 
ence  and  love,  though  we  cannot  see  Him  with  our  out 
ward  eyes. 

Another  form  of  this  devotion  is  in  visits  to  the  Blessed 
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Sacrament.  This  practice,  so  familiar,  says  Cardinal  Wise 
man,  to  every  one  in  Catholic  countries,  "  declares  at 
once  the  simple,  hearty,  practical  belief  in  the  Real  Pre 
sence  ;  not  a  vague,  surmising  opinion,  not  an  uncertain 
hope  that  the  Lord  of  glory  may  be  there  ;  but  a  plain 
conviction,  that  as  surely  as  a  king  dwells  in  his  palace,  and 
may  there  be  found  by  those  who  are  privileged  to  enter 
in  ;  or  rather,  that  as  certainly  as  He  himself  once  dwelt 
in  a  stable,  making  it  His  first  palace  upon  earth,  and 
was  there  '  visited  '  by  kings  from  a  distance,  and  by  shep 
herds  from  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  as  truly  as  He  abode 
in  the  houses  of  His  friends,  and  was  '  visited  '  by  Nico- 
demus  for  instruction  and  by  Magdalen  for  pardon, — so 
really  does  He  nov  dwell  amongst  us  in  such  sort,  as  that 
we  may  similarly  come  before  Him  and  have  recourse  to 
Him  in  our  wants."  * 

But  while  "  visits "  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  have 
rather  the  nature  of  a  private  devotion,  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  a  devotion  in  which  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  adored  publicly  and  solemnly.  In  a  visit 
we  go  to  our  Lord  secretly,  whereas  in  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  He,  as  it  were,  sits  on  His  throne,  to 
receive  public  homage,  and  give  audience  to  all  who  come. 
This  is  the  idea  of  Exposition.  And  in  accordance  with 
this  idea,  whenever  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  publicly  ex 
posed,  it  is  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  outward  rever 
ence  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit.  The 
Church  directs  that  the  altar  should  be  adorned  as  for  a 
festival,  and  decked  with  lights  and  flowers,  and  prescribes 
a  certain  number  of  lights  as  of  obligation.  The  service 
is  to  be  accompanied  with  music  and  incense,  and  as  much 
solemnity  as  possible  ;  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  never 
to  be  left  without  persons  "  watching "  or  kneeling  in 
adoration  before  it.  Unbelievers  are  ready  to  object  that 
God  is  not  honoured  by  these  outwaid  and  material  dis 
plays  ;  but  we  may  answer  that  if  it  is  done  with  the  in 
tention  of  honouring  Him,  it  does  honour  Him.  And  as 
the  wise  men  offered  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh, — as  Magdalen  anointed  our  Lord  with  precious  oiut 
*  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  481. 
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nu'iit,  and  Nicodennis  and  Joseph  of  Ariniathea  made  all 
sorts  of  costly  preparations  for  receiving  our  Lord's  body, — 
so,  after  these  examples,  Catholics  have  in  all  ages  showed 
their  love  and  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  by  offer 
ing  of  the  best  things  this  world  affords  to  adorn  and 
honour  its  presence.  It  is  true  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  not  honoured  by  mere  external  display,  unless  it  is  ac 
companied  with  real  inward  devotion  of  the  heart ;  but  the 
outward  display,  so  far  from  excluding  inward  devotion, 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  it,  and  is  intended  to  do 
so.  One  of  the  very  objects  of  Exposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  to  move  men's  minds,  by  this  display  of  all 
possible  external  homage  towards  it,  to  remember  that  it 
is  our  Lord  himself,  who  is  at  all  times  really  present, 
and  therefore  to  honour  and  adore  Him  as  we  are  bound 
to  do.  The  minds  of  most  men  are  so  carnal  and  un- 
spiritualised,  that  they  are  little  moved  by  anything  that 
does  not  strike  the  senses ;  and  in  this  way  external  cere 
monial  is  a  powerful  help  to  internal  devotion.  Then,  too, 
the  ceremonial  is  itself  very  instructive.  Every  part  of  it 
has  a  meaning  :  "  Around  it  is  disposed,  as  it  were,  a 
firmament  of  countless  lights  radiating  from  it,  symbolical 
of  the  ever-wakeful  hosts  of  heaven  :  the  spirits  of  restless 
life  and  unfading  brightness  that  keep  watch  round  the 
seat  of  glory  above.  At  the  foot  of  the  altar  kneel  im 
movable,  in  silent  adoration,  the  priests  of  the  sanctuary, 
relieving  each  other  day  and  night,  pouring  the  prayers  of 
the  people  as  fragrant  odours  before  it."*  The  flowers, 
too,  are  symbolical  of  those  living  beings  who  adorn  the 
altar  of  God,  by  serving  near  it  in  the  freshness  of  youth 
and  beauty,  and  whose  sweetness  and  fragrance  have  no 
higher  end  than  to  be  sacrificed  in  God's  service,  and  for 
His  glory.  The  incense  is  emblematic  of  those  prayers 
of  the  saints  which  ascend  to  heaven  as  a  sweet-smelling 
odour.  While  the  practice  of  excluding  the  external  light 
and  covering  the  images  and  pictures,  is  intended  "  to  con 
centrate  and  direct  attention  towards  that  which  is  upon  the 
altar,  and  make  it,  like  the  Lamb  in  heaven,  the  sun  and 
centre  of  light  and  glory  to  the  surrounding  sanctuary."t 
*  Wiseuiau's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  486.  t  Ibid. 
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There  are  two  forms  of  Exposition,  which  go  by  other 
names.  When  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed  for  a 
very  short  time,  as,  for  example,  after  Mass  or  vespers,  or 
as  a  short  evening  service,  it  is  called  Benediction ;  be 
cause  the  benediction  or  blessing  which  is  always  given  at 
the  end  of  every  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  by 
the  priest  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  over  the  people,  becomes  in  such  short  Ex 
positions  the  most  important  part,  as  it  were,  of  the 
service.  Benediction  is  therefore  a  short  and  less  solemn 
form  of  Exposition. 

The  other  and  most  solemn  form  of  Exposition  is  the 
Quarant'  Ore,  or,  as  the  word  means,  the  "  Forty  Hours'  " 
Prayer.  It  is  a  devotion  that  was  first  instituted  at  Milan 
in  the  year  1534,  and  was  from  thence  introduced  into 
Rome  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  St  Philip 
Neri.  It  received  the  formal  sanction  of  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  in  1592.  It  took  its  name  from  the  custom  of  por 
tioning  out  the  whole  year  amongst  the  churches  of  any 
large  town,  when  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  them, 
into  spaces  of  eight-and-forty  hours,  during  which  time 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  solemnly  exposed  in  each 
church  in  succession.  The  Exposition  takes  place  in  the 
Forty  Hours'  Prayer  with  more  solemnity  than  at  other 
times.  It  begins  and  ends  with  a  High  Mass  and  pro 
cession,  and  is  conducted  under  some  special  regulations, 
and  accompanied  with  particular  prayers.  It  was  in 
stituted  as  a  means  of  making  a  more  general  and  solemn 
supplication  to  God  in  times  of  sickness  or  national 
calamity. 


CHAPTER  CVL 
On  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrifice. 

OUR  Lord  instituted  the  Holy  Eucharist,  not  only  that  He 
might  abide  with  us  and  in  us,  but  also  to  be  our  sacrifice, 
that  He  might  leave  His  Church  a  visible  means  of  adoring 
God  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  Holy  Eucharist  as 
a  sacrifice  is  commonly  called  the  Mass. 
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By  some  the  word  "  Mass  "  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  "  Missah,"  wkich  signifies  oblation  ;  but  more 
generally  the  Latin  word  "  Mitto "  is  taken  as  its  root, 
because  the  oblation  and  prayers  are,  as  it  were,  sent  to 
God  by  the  ministry  of  the  priest ;  hence  at  the  end  of  the 
sacrifice  the  priest  bids  the  people  go  with  the  words,  "  Ite, 
missa  est:"  depart,  the  oblation  has  been  transmitted  to  God. 

By  a  sacrifice  is  meant  the  offering  God  the  destruction 
or  change  of  some  outward  and  sensible  thing  by  a  proper 
minister,  to  acknowledge  His  supreme  excellence  and 
dominion  over  life  and  death.  Hence  sacrifice  can  be 
offered  to  God  alone.  As  an  offering  sacrifice  agrees  with 
other  religious  actions,  such  as  genuflexion,  incense,  prayer, 
praise,  and  contrition  (Ps.  xlix.  14,  19  ;  Heb.  xiii.  15) ;  as 
a  sign,  it  agrees  with  the  Sacraments.  Its  peculiarity  lies 
in  this,  that  the  thing  offered  signifies,  by  its  destruction, 
the  supreme  dominion  of  God,  and  protests  that  the  wor 
shipper  owes  his  whole  being  to  Him,  and  is  ready  to  offer 
Him  his  life ;  in  token  of  which  he  offers  the  life,  or  being, 
of  something  else.  Not  that  the  destruction  of  something 
else,  which  is  not  ourselves,  is  necessary ;  for  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  is  even  better  fulfilled  by  one's  own  life,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross;  but  a  destruction,  or 
such  a  change  as  shall  be  esteemed  destruction,  is  essen 
tial  ;  and  so  in  all  ancient  sacrifices  the  thing  offered  was 
destroyed  :  animals  were  slain,  liquids  were  poured  out. 

Again,  divine  institution  is  necessary  for  true  and  effica 
cious  sacrifice  ;  the  victim  must  be  chosen  of  God,  and  the 
priest  or  person  who  offers.  "  For  no  man  doth  take  the 
honour  to  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  by  God,  as  Aaron 
was  "  (Heb.  v.  4). 

The  Scriptural  grounds  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice  rests,  are  mainly  the  following  : — 

1.  The  prophecy  of  Malachias.  "I  have  no  pleasure 
in  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  will  not  receive  a 
gift  of  your  hand ;  for  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  to 
the  going  down,  My  name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  in  every  place  there  is  sacrifice,  and  there  is  offered 
to  My  name  a  clean  oblation  ;  for  My  name  is  great  among 
the  Gentiles,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts"  (Mai.  i.  10,  11). 
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Two  things  are  here  announced  :  the  rejection  of  the 
Jewish  legal  sacrifices ;  and  the  substitution  of  a  new 
sacrifice  to  be  offered  throughout  the  whole  world.  But 
how  is  the  latter  fulfilled  if  not  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, — the 
pure  and  clean  oblation  which  is  offered  among  all  nations 
from  east  to  west1? 

2.  Again,  in  Heb.  vii.  and  Ps.  cix.,  Christ  is  called  a 
priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of   Melchisedech.      Now 
Melchisedech  is  described  in  Gen.  xiv.  as  offering  a  sacri 
fice  of  bread  and  wine ;  therefore  Christ  is  called  a  priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedech,  because  He  too  offered  a 
sacrifice  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine.     This  will 
be  obvious,  if  we  consider  that  Christ  could  not  be  called 
a  priest  after  the  order  of   Melchisedech  for  any  other 
reason  ;  not  on  account  of  the  accordance  of  Melchisedech's 
title,  King  of  Salem,  with  our  Lord's  title,  Prince  of  Peace  ; 
not  on  account  of  Melchisedech's  being  without  genealogy, 
which  was  typical  of  Christ's  Divinity ;  not  on  account  of 
the  other  attributes  of  Melchisedech,  enumerated  in  the 
7th  chapter  of  the  Hebrews.     For  all  these  things  show, 
indeed,  that  Melchisedech  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  fore 
shadow  the  dignity  of  His  priesthood,  but  do  not  prove 
that  Christ  was  a  priest  after  his  order.     To  constitute  a 
similarity  of  order  or  rite,  there  must  be  a  similarity  in  the 
thing  offered,  and  not  merely  a  typical  relation  between 
the  persons  offering.     Thus  Abel,  Isaac,  and  Aaron  were 
types  of  Christ ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  Christ  was  a  priest 
after  their  order.     The  Jewish  sacrifices  were  types  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  but  Christ  is  not  called  a  priest  after 
the  order  of  Aaron  ;  because  there  is  no  likeness  in  them 
selves  between  the  legal  victims  and  that  offered  on  the 
cross.     Christ  then,  and  then  only,  fulfilled  the  order  or  rite 
of  Melchisedech,  when  He  instituted  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
And  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice,  otherwise  He  would 
not  be  a  priest  after  that  order. 

3.  The  words   at  the   institution,  "  This  do  in  com 
memoration  of  Me,"  in  the  original  are  full  of  sacrificial 
meaning.     The  word  we  translate  "do"  is  both  in  sacred 
and  profane  writers  quite  an  ordinary  expression  for  "  offer 
sacrifice."     It  is  so  used  many  times  in  the  Septuagint,  the 
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Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.,  Exod.  xxix. 
36-39;  Lev.  vL  22;  ix.  7;  Exod.  x.  25;  and  as  applied  to 
the  paschal  sacrifice,  Num.  ix.  2  ;  Deut.  xvi.  1-4 ;  4  Kings 
xxiii.  21  ;  2  Para  xxx.  1,  2.  Again,  the  words,  "  for  a 
commemoration  of  Me,"  point  to  the  victim  set  before  God 
as  a  reminder  to  Him,  as  well  as  a  memorial  to  us,  of  the 
passion  and  death  of  His  Son.  So  that  the  whole  injunc 
tion,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  language  in  which  it 
was  uttered,  may  well  signify,  "  Offer  this  sacrifice  as  a 
memorial  of  Me."  Our  Lord  had  just  been  celebrating  the 
paschal  sacrifice  of  the  old  covenant;  now  He  bids  His 
Apostles  offer  that  far  more  excellent  one  of  the  New  Tes 
tament.  It  is  as  if  He  had  said  :  "  As  ye  offered  that 
passover  in  remembrance  of  the  miraculous  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  so  offer  this  in  remembrance  of  Me ;  that 
blood  was  shed  for  the  preservation  of  the  first-born,  this 
for  the  remission  of  the  'sins  of  the  whole  world "  (St 
Chrys.  Horn,  on  St  Matt,  xxvi.,  Ixxxii.) 

It  is  objected,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that, 
under  the  new  law,  there  is  but  one  priest  and  one  sacri 
fice,  that  of  the  cross  :  "  and  the  others  indeed  were  made 
many  priests,  because  by  reason  of  death  they  were  not 
Buffered  to  continue  ;  but  this,  for  that  He  continueth  for 
ever,  hath  an  everlasting  priesthood,  whereby  He  is  able  also 
to  save  for  ever  them  that  come  to  God  by  Him ;  always 
living  to  make  intercession  for  us.  Who  needeth  not  daily, 
as  the  other  priests,  to  offer  sacrifices,  first  for  His  own 
sins  and  then  for  the  people's  :  for  this  He  did  once,  in 
offering  Himself"  (Heb.  vii.  23-27). 

But  there  is  nothing  here  opposed  to  the  Catholic  doc 
trine  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice.  According  to  that  doc 
trine,  Christ  is  the  real  offerer  in  the  Mass ;  others  do  but 
offer  in  His  name  and  as  His  vicars,  and  the  Mass  is  not 
another  sacrifice,  distinct  in  substance  from  that  of  the 
cross,  but  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  applied.  In  the  pas 
sage  quoted,  all  repetition  is  not  denied,  but  only  such  a  re 
petition  as  took  place  under  the  old  law ;  in  which,  by  reason 
of  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  preceding  sacrifices,  it  was 
necessary  to  repeat  them  again  and  again,  in  order  to  ac 
cumulate  fresh  merit  and  satisfaction ;  but  in  this  way  the 
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sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not  offered,  nor  for  this  end.  It  is 
offered  by  Christ,  not  now  standing,  but  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  i.e.,  no  longer  meriting  or  satis 
fying,  but  applying  the  merits  and  satisfactions  of  His 
sacrifice  on  the  cross,  by  means  of  the  daily  oblation  of  the 
bloodless  sacrifice.  And  this  repetition,  so  far  from  dero 
gating  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  shows  in  the  strongest 
way  its  infinite  and  exhaustless  efficacy,  since  its  virtue  is 
not  diminished  by  such  repeated  applications  of  it. 

Let  us  next  consider  in  what  action  of  the  Mass  the 
sacrifice  takes  place. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  act  of  sacrifice  must  be 
(1),  one  which  produces  a  moral  destruction  of  the  victim  ; 
(2),  one  which  is  performed  in  the  name  of  Christ,  who  is 
the  chief  offerer ;  (3),  one  which  Christ  himself  performed 
at  the  time  of  the  institution ;  and  (4),  which  represents 
His  death.  Hence  it  is  not  the  oblation  which  precedes, 
nor  that  which  follows  consecration.  It  cannot  be  the 
elevation  of  the  species,  nor  the  breaking  the  Host,  nor 
the  admixture  of  the  species,  nor  their  distribution  ;  but  it 
consists  principally  in  the  act  of  consecration,  that  act  alone 
satisfying  all  the  required  conditions.  (1.)  The  consecra 
tion  is  performed  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as  the  form 
shows  :  "  This  is  My  body  ; "  "  This  is  the  chalice  of  Hy 
blood."  (2.)  Christ  himself  instituted  it ;  the  words  are 
His  very  words.  (3.)  It  morally  destroys  the  victim,  by 
placing  Christ  on  the  altar  as  it  were  dead ;  for,  by  virtue 
of  the  words,  the  body  is  separated  from  the  blood  under 
the  species  of  bread,  and  the  blood  from  the  body  under 
the  species  of  wine.  And  (4.)  Thereby  the  death  of  Christ 
is  shown  forth  ;  for  it  is  the  body  broken  and  the  blood 
shed  which  are  set  before  us.  Many  regard  the  priest's 
communion  as  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice, 
because  it  completes  the  destruction  of  the  victim,  Christ, 
in  His  sacramental  life.  Hence,  they  say,  the  Church  so 
carefully  provides  that  both  species  be  consumed  by  the 
celebrant,  or  by  another  priest  if  the  celebrant  become  by 
any  accident  incapacitated. 

The  consecration  of  both  species  is  essential  to  the 
sacrifice,  for  Christ  is  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
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sedech,  who  offered  not  bread  alone,  but  bread  and  wine  ; 
and  the  consecration  of  one  species  would  not  sufficiently 
show  forth  the  death  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  CVIL 

On  the  relation  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  to  other  Sacrifices. 

THE  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  differs  from  the  sacrifices 
of  the  old  law — (1.)  On  the  part  of  the  things  offered.  The 
victim  therein  is  not  a  sheep  or  an  ox,  but  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  no  creature,  but  the  Incarnate  God. 
(2.)  The  principal  offerer  in  those  sacrifices  was  the  visible 
human  priest  who  stood  ministering ;  but  in  the  Mass  it  ia 
Jesus,  our  invisible  High  Priest,  who  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  (3.)  The  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  but  types 
and  shadows  of  the  true  sacrifice  (Heb.  viii.  5),  and  had 
no  efficacy  in  themselves  "  as  to  the  conscience,  to  make 
him  perfect  that  served  "  (ix.  9  ;  x.  1)  ;  "  for  it  is  impossible 
that  with  the  blood  of  oxen  and  goats  sins  should  be  taken 
away."  But  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  "  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  offered  Himself  unspotted 
unto  God,  does  cleanse  our  conscience  from  dead  works 
to  serve  the  living  God,"  and  we  are  therein  sanctified  by 
the  oblation  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once.  The  sacri 
fice  of  the  Gospel  is  the  true  spiritual  sacrifice,  acceptable 
to  the  Father  for  its  own  sake  ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  law  was 
only  acceptable  as  a  figure  of  the  true.  Hence  the  Euchar- 
istic  sacrifice  differs  essentially  from  all  that  had  gone  be 
fore  in  the  old  dispensation. 

The  Eucharistic  sacrifice  differs  also  in  some  respects  from 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross:  (1.)  Christ  was  offered  on  the  cross 
mortal  and  passible;  on  the  altar,  immortal  and  impassible. 
(2.)  On  the  cross  Christ  offered  Himself  by  the  hands  of 
those  who  crucified  Him ;  on  the  altar,  through  the  ministry 
of  His  priests.  (3.)  On  the  cross  He  offered  Himself  with, 
on  the  altar  without,  shedding  of  blood.  (4.)  On  the  cross 
the  price  of  our  redemption  was  paid,  and  the  sacrifice  was 
propitiatory  in  virtue  of  its  own  int'iiks;  on  the  altar  that 
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which  was  purchased  is  communicated  to  us,  and  the  sacri 
fice  is  propitiatory  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 
These  differences  are,  however,  only  accidental,  for  in  both 
cases  not  only  is  the  victim  the  same,  and  the  principal 
offerer,  but  the  immolation  of  the  victim  to  declare  God's 
supreme  dominion  is,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  the 
very  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  mystically  presented 
to  God.  The  two  sacrifices,  then,  are  really  one  and  the 
same  sacrifice,  offered  ill  different  ways. 


CHAPTER  CVIII. 
On  th«  ends  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

THERE  are  four  religious  duties  we  owe  God.  (1.)  We 
have  to  pay  Him  honour,  and  acknowledge  His  infinite 
dignity  ;  (2.)  We  have  to  thank  Him  for  His  goodness  and 
mercy  towards  us  ;  (3.)  We  have  to  propitiate  His  majesty, 
justly  offended  by  our  sins  ;  (4.)  We  have  to  ask  Him  to 
supply  our  needs  spiritual  and  temporal.  To  discharge 
these  obligations  there  were,  tinder  the  old  covenant,  va 
rious  sacrifices. 

1.  The  Holocaust,  or  whole  burnt-offering,  by  its  com 
plete  destruction,  expressed  God's  supreme  dominion  and 
unlimited  claim  over  the  offerer. 

2.  The  sin-offerings  were  to  expatiate  offences  against 
the  law. 

3.  The  peace-offerings  were  made  in  thanksgiving  for 
blessings  received,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  beg  fresh  favours. 

Those  ancient  sacrifices  had  no  power  or  efficacy  of  them 
selves  ;  they  derived  all  their  virtue  from  being  partial 
types  and  representations  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross, 
and  consequently  also  of  the  altar  :  hence  the  latter  singly 
fulfils  all  the  ends  for  which  the  former  were  offered. 

1.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  adoration,  in  which  infinite  hom 
age  is  paid  to  God  ;  for  He  who  is  equal  to  the  Father 
stoops  therein  to  offer  that  transcendent  act  of  humiliation 
by  which,  in  becoming  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death 
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of  the  cross,  He  acknowledged  God's  supreme  dominion 
over  life  and  death. 

2.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ;  for  in 
the  body  and  blood  of  His  Son  a  most  adequate  return  is 
made  to  God  for  all  He  has  done  for  us. 

3.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation  ;  Christ  therein,  by  the 
oblation  of  His  death,  mediates  between  His  Father  and  us, 
appeases  God's  anger,  and  satisfies  the  rigour  of  His  justice. 

4.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  impetration  or  prayer  ;  for  a  price 
is  there  offered  sufficient  to  relieve  our  utmost  needs. 

Observe,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  does  not  remit  the 
guilt  of  sin  as  the  Sacraments  do.  The  latter  take  away 
sin  by  immediately  causing  sanctifying  grace  in  the  soul ; 
the  former  induces  God  to  grant  actual  grace,  by  which  the 
sinner  is  moved  to  repent  and  seek  the  Sacraments  ;  and  in 
the  same  way  it  obtains  increase  of  grace  for  the  just ;  but 
it  directly  and  by  itself  satisfies  for  the  punishment  due  to 
sin,  and  procures  other  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings. 
The  sacrifice  is  effectual  in  virtue  of  its  own  action,  on  ac 
count  of  the  dignity  of  the  victim  and  principal  offerer, 
Christ  our  Lord,  independently  of  the  worthiness  of  the 
priest  who  says  the  Mass.  Hence  the  fruit  of  the  Mass,  an 
&  sacrifice,  is  the  same  whether  it  be  said  devoutly  or  inde- 
voutly ;  although  the  personal  holiness  and  devotion  of  the 
priest  add  efficacy  to  the  accompanying  prayers,  and  call 
down  a  further  blessing. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  application  of  the  sac 
rifice.  The  mass  is  offered  in  a  general  way  in  behalf  of 
all  the  faithful,  and  is  directed  specially  to  the  benefit  ol 
those  who  are  assisting  at  the  sacrifice,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  prayers.  Again,  a  particular  advantage  must 
redound  to  the  priest  who  says  the  Mass  in  proper  disposi 
tions.*  Further,  the  priest  has  the  power  of  applying  the 
sacrifice  to  any  good  object  he  pleases ;  and  thus  one  Mass 

*  In  offering  up  the  paten  witli  thn  unconw»crated  Host,  the 
priest  says,  "Accept,  0  Holy  Father,  Almighty,  Eternal  God.  the 
immaculate  Host,  which  I,  Thy  unworthy  servant,  offer  unto  Thee, 
my  living  and  true  God,  for  my  innumerable  sine,  offences,  and 
negligences,  and  for  all  here  present  ;  aa  also  for  all  faithful  Chris 
tians,  both  living  and  dead ;  that  it  maj  be  profitable  for  my  own 
and  for  their  salvation  unto  life  eternal" 
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may  differ  from  another  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  ia 
offered. 

The  Mass  may  be  offered,  not  only  for  the  faithful,  but 
for  heretics  and  schismatics,  that  they  may  return  to  the 
unity  of  me  true  faith, — for  Jews,  pagans,  and  infidels,  that 
their  eyes  may  be  opened,  that  they  may  be  converted  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God,  and 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins. 

It  is  also  offered  for  the  souls  of  Purgatory,  to  make 
satisfaction  to  God  for  them,  and  shorten  the  time  of  their 
exile.  There  are  certain  Masses,  called  "Requiem  Masses," 
set  apart  by  the  Church  for  that  purpose ;  not  that  the 
sacrifice  as  such  is  of  more  avail  for  the  dead  in  a  Requiem 
Mass  than  in  any  other, — for  the  sacrifice  is  one  and  the 
same  in  all  Masses  ; — but  the  prayers  in  the  "  Requiem  " 
are  all  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  soul,  and  in 
this  way  the  dead  derive  a  special  benefit  from  them.  The 
Mass  cannot  be  offered  for  the  blessed  in  heaven,  except  to 
thank  God  for  the  graces  and  glory  bestowed  on  them,  to 
obtain  their  greater  honour  and  veneration  on  earth, 
End  their  intercession  for  ourselves  in  heaven, — "  tbat  it 
may  be  available  to  their  honour  and  our  salvation,  and 
that  they  may  deign  to  intercede  for  us  in  heaven,  whose 
memory  we  celebrate  on  earth : "  neither  can  it  be  offered  for 
the,  lost  souls  in  hell,  because  they  cannot  be  helped  thereby. 


CHAPTER  OIX. 
On  those  who  offer  the  Sacrifice. 

1.  CHRIST  is  the  principal  Offerer  ;  not  only  because  He 
instituted  the  sacrifice,  and  commanded  it  to  be  offered  in 
memory  of  His  death,  but  because  He  instituted  it  to  be 
offered  in  His  name  by  priests  who  should  act  as  His 
ministers  and  vicars,  and  because  He  actually  concurs  with 
His  priests  in  offering. 

2.  Any  priest  rightly  ordained,  even  though  he  be  ex 
communicated,  is,  after  Christ,  the  chief  Offerer. 

3.  The  faithful  offer  through  the  priest ;  and  so  the  lat 
ter  says,  "  Pray,  brethren,  that  my  sacrifice  and  yours  may 
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be  acceptable  to  God  the  Father  Almighty."  They  do  so 
in  three  ways  :  (1),  inasmuch  as  the  priest  offers  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  ;  *  (2),  by  assisting  at  the  sacrifice  and 
uniting  their  intention  to  that  of  the  priest ;  (3),  by  con 
tributing  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  giving  alms  for  Masses, 
furnishing  necessary  materials,  <fcc.  And  here  it  may  be 
well  to  notice,  th.-it  when  money  is  given  for  saying  a  Mass, 
it  is  not  given  as  a  price  for  the  Mass,  for  this  would  be 
simony  ;  but  it  is  contributed  by  way  of  alms,  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  priest,  who,  as  "  he  serves  the  altar,  has  a  right 
to  partake  of  the  altar"  (1  Cor.  ix.  13). 


CHAPTER  OX. 
On  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  :  its  nature,  institution,  and  matter. 

GOD,  when  He  created  us,  was  not  satisfied  with  supplying 
us  with  the  means  of  gaining  food  and  support  for  the  pre 
servation  of  life,  but  because  He  knew  that  we  were  liable 
to  a  variety  of  sicknesses,  He  provided  remedies  against  the 
infirmities  of  our  nature.  What  His  goodness  moved  Him 
to  perform  in  the  order  of  nature  He  has  likewise  accom 
plished,  but  with  a  far  greater  excess  of  love,  in  the  order 
of  grace.  He  was  not  content  that  we  should  be  born 
again  by  the  waters  of  Baptism,  but  because  He  knew  our 
frailty  would  make  us  fall  into  fresh  sins,  He  has  provided 
us  with  the  means  of  recovering  His  grace  and  friendship, 
by  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  For  as 
Baptism  is  necessary  to  cleanse  us  from  original  sin,  so 
likewise  is  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  necessary  to  blot  out 
the  sins  which  we  commit  after  Baptism.  In  the  same 
way,  therefore,  as  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
who  has  not  received  holy  Baptism,  either  in  reality  or 

*  In  offering  up  the  chalice,  "  We  offer  unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  the 
chalice  of  salvation  ;  "  and  again  :  "  In  the  spirit  of  humility.  ...  let 
us  be  received,  and  grant  that  the  sacrifice  we  offer  in  Thy  sight." 
"  Receive,  0  Holy  Trinity,  this  oblation  which  we  make."  And  in 
the  canon  :  "  We  therefore  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  graciously  to 
accept  this  oblation  of  our  service."  &.C. 
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desire,  so  no  one  can  be  saved  when  he  has  lost  his  bap 
tismal  innocence,  without  the  actual  reception,  or,  if  that 
be  impossible,  at  least  the  implicit  desire  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance,  joined  with  perfect  contrition. 

Baptism  and  Penance  have  both  been  instituted  for  the 
remission  of  sin  ;  still  they  form  two  distinct  Sacraments. 
Baptism  is  intended  for  the  remission  of  original  sin  and  of 
the  actual  sins  committed  before  its  reception  ;  Penance  is 
the  divinely-appointed  remedy  for  the  sins  committed  after 
baptism.  Baptism,  if  received  worthily,  remits  the  guilt  as 
well  as  the  whole  punishment  due  to  sin  ;  Penance  takes 
away  the  guilt  and  eternal  punishment,  but  generally  leaves 
a  debt  of  temporal  punishment,  as  will  be  more  fully  ex 
plained  in  treating  of  Satisfaction.  He  who  died  immedi 
ately  after  Baptism  would  go  straight  to  heaven ;  he  who 
died  immediately  after  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  would 
generally  have  to  go  to  Purgatory  to  discharge  the  debt  of 
temporal  punishment.  In  Baptism  our  sins  are  more  easily 
forgiven  than  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  as  in  Baptism 
less  is  required  on  our  side  than  in  Penance.  Hence  Pen 
ance  is  sometimes  called  a  laborious  Baptism. 

The  word  "  penance  "  is  used  in  three  different  senses  : 

1st.  As  a  moral  virtue,  which  leads  us  to  hate  and  avoid 
sin,  and  in  this  sense  penance  has  at  all  times  been  abso 
lutely  necessary  for  the  remission  of  actual  sin. 

2dly.  As  the  penalty  which  we  endure  in  punishment  of 
past  sin.  Thus  we  speak  of  persons  submitting  to  the  re 
verses  of  this  life,  or  undertaking  acts  of  mortification  as  a 
penance  for  their  sins. 

3dly.  As  a  Sacrament  of  the  new  law,  by  which  the  sins 
committed  after  Baptism  are  forgiven.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  now  to  be  considered. 

It  is  a  true  and  real  Sacrament,  because  it  possesses  all 
the  essentials  of  a  Sacrament,  viz.  :  1st,  the  outward  sign, 
which  consists  of  the  acts  of  the  penitent  joined  with  the 
absolution  of  the  priest ;  2dly,  the  institution  of  Christ ; 
and  3dly,  the  power  of  giving  grace,  that  is,  the  remission 
of  sin.  These  two  last  conditions  are  clearly  implied  in 
the  words  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  in  which  He  promised 
His  Apostles  the  power  of  forgiving  sins  :  "  Amen,  I  say 
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to  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  upon  earth,  shall  be 
bound  also  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  upon 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven"  (St  Matt,  xviii.  18); 
and  also  in  His  still  more  expressive  words  which  record 
the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  :  "  As  the  Father  has  sent 
Me,  I  also  send  you.  When  He  had  said  this,  He  breathed 
on  them,  and  He  said  to  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them  ;  and 
whose  sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained  "  (St  John 
xx.  21-23). 

The  outward  sign  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  con 
sists  of  the  acts  of  the  penitent,  viz.,  contrition,  confession, 
and  satisfaction,  together  with  the  absolution  of  the  priest. 
Contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction  are  said  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  to  be,  "as  it  were,  the  matter  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance."  There  is  this  difference  between 
the  matter  of  this  Sacrament  and  that  of  the  other  Sacra 
ments,  that  in  the  latter  the  sensible  or  outward  thing, 
which  we  call  the  matter,  is  something  material  in  its 
nature,  as,  for  example,  water  in  Baptism,  and  chrism  in 
Confirmation.  But  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  the  acts  of 
the  penitent  take  the  place  of  the  matter,  and  hence  are 
called,  "  as  it  were,  the  matter  of  this  Sacrament."  In 
another  and  different  sense,  the  sins  of  the  penitent  are  also 
said  to  be  the  matter  of  the  Sacrament,  in  the  same  way 
as  wood  or  coal  is  called  the  matter  of  a  fire.  For  as  the 
fire  burns  and  consumes  the  wood  or  coal,  so  the  acts  of 
the  penitent — contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction — are 
exercised  upon  and  destroy  sin. 

In  this  latter  sense  all  mortal  sins  committed  after 
Baptism,  and  not  already  properly  confessed  and  forgiven, 
constitute  the  necessary  matter  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  ordinary  providence  of  God, 
they  are  not  forgiven  in  any  other  way.  Venial  sins,  or 
mortal  sins  already  forgiven,  are  sufficient  matter  for  the 
reception  of  this  Sacrament.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  confess  venial  sins,  or  to  repeat  the  confession 
of  the  mortal  sins  which  have  been  forgiven  ;  but  the  con 
fession  of  these  sins,  accompanied  with  proper  dispositions,  is 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  receive  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament 
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Thu  holy  Council  of  Trent  teaches  that  contrition, 
confession,  and  satisfaction  are  required  in  the  peni 
tent,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  for  the  integrity  of  the 
Sacrament  and  the  perfect  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  that 
therefore  they  are  called  parts  of  Penance.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  explain  each  of  these  separately. 
Moreover,  as  we  cannot  well  be  sorry  for  our  sins,  much 
less  confess  them,  without  having  a  knowledge  of  them, 
it  will  also  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  examen  of  con 
science. 


CHAPTER  CXI. 
On  the  Examination  of  Conscience. 

As  the  good  dispositions  which  are  necpss-ary  for  the 
worthy  reception  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  help  of  Divine  grace,  we  should  earnestly 
beg  of  God  His  assistance  to  enable  us  to  make  a  good 
confession.  When,  therefore,  we  examine  our  conscience, 
we  should  pray  for  light  and  grace  from  God  to  know  the 
sins  which  we  have  committed,  their  number  and  their 
grievousness.  Then  we  should  go  over  the  ten  command 
ments,  the  precepts  of  the  Church,  the  seven  capital  sins, 
and  the  special  duties  and  obligations  of  our  state  of  life, 
and  call  to  mind  the  particulars  in  which  we  have  sinned. 
For  this  purpose  we  may  either  use  the  form  of  examina 
tion  found  in  our  prayer-books,  or  we  may  go  through 
the  circumstances  of  each  day,  considering  the  occupations 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  the  places  we  have  fre 
quented,  the  persons  we  have  seen,  the  duties  we  have  had 
to  perform  ;  and  we  should  ask  ourselves  whether  in  any 
of  these  circumstances  we  have  wilfully  done  anything 
which  our  conscience  condemned,  or  omitted  anything 
which  it  commanded. 

In  making  this  examination,  St  Alphonsus  warns  us 
to  avoid  too  much  anxiety  on  the  one  side,  and  careless 
ness  on  the  other.  The  general  rule  laid  down  is  to  use 
that  amount  of  diligence  in  discovering  our  sins  which  a 
person  of  ordinary  prudence  generally  employs  in  any 
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matter  of  importance.  It  is  difficult  to  define  how  much 
time  should  be  spent  in  this  part  of  our  preparation,  as  so 
much  depends  upon  circumstances.  Thus  a  longer  time 
would  be  required  were  the  confession  extended  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  than  if  it  embraced  only  a  week 
or  a  month.  A  longer  preparation  would  be  necessary 
where  the  penitent  has  been  mixed  up  with  a  great  variety 
of  transactions  and  employments,  than  where  he  has  led  a 
quiet  life  with  few  duties  and  obligations.  More  care  is 
required  where  he  has  frequently  fallen  into  grievous  sins, 
than  where  he  has  seldom  or  ever  transgressed  in  a  matter 
of  importance.  When,  however,  we  have  made  a  diligent 
examination,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  should  rest  satisfied  and  proceed  to  the  other  parts  of 
our  preparation.  For  even  if  it  should  happen  that  after 
having  taken  reasonable  care  to  discover  our  sins,  some 
grievous  transgression  has  escaped  our  memory,  that  sin 
would  be  pardoned  equally  with  those  which  were  actually 
confessed,  and  all  that  would  be  required  of  us  would  be 
to  mention  it  afterwards,  should  it  recur  to  our  memory. 
We  should  also  bear  in  mind,  that  though  it  is  necessary 
diligently  to  examine  our  conscience,  this  is  by  no  means 
the  only,  nor  the  most  important  part  of  our  preparation 
for  confession.  Many  act  as  if  they  thought  the  examina 
tion  of  conscience  were  the  only  thing  which  was  required 
of  them ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

The  following  rules  will  be  of  service  in  helping  us  to 
guard  against  a  false  conscience  :  (1.)  We  should  try  to 
forget  for  the  moment  that  we  are  judging  our  own  case, 
and  we  should  look  at  our  actions  as  if  we  were  examining 
the  doings  of  a  third  person.  We  should  ask  ourselves 
*hat  we  should  think  of  another  if  he  had  performed 
precisely  the  same  things  that  we  have  done.  If  we  could 
fairly  acquit  such  a  one  of  blame,  we  may  rest  satisfied  ; 
but  we  must  be  ready  to  condemn  in  ourselves  what  we 
should  condemn  in  another.  (2.)  If  an  enemy,  who  had 
watched  our  conduct  and  understood  our  motives,  wished 
to  destroy  our  character,  what  would  he  be  most  likely  to 
blame  ?  What  actions  would  he  most  strongly  condemn  ? 
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What  should  we  be  most  afraid  of,  if  an  enemy  were  t» 
make  it  public?  The  answers  to  these  questions  would 
show  us  our  weak  points,  and  tell  us  what  we  ought  to 
examine.  (3.)  But  there  is  a  much  higher  standard  by 
which  we  should  judge  ourselves.  Let  us  imagine  our 
selves  at  the  point  of  death  ;  in  a  few  moments  more  we 
are  to  appear  before  God  to  answer  for  our  lives.  At  such 
a  time,  what  would  be  our  thoughts  in  reviewing  the  past  1 
What  would  then  give  us  most  trouble  ?  What  should  we 
wish  undone  or  unsaid  ?  What  would  be  the  faults  of 
which  we  should  wish  to  repent  1  What  the  doubts  we 
should  wish  to  clear  up,  before  passing  out  of  this  world 
and  presenting  ourselves  at  the  tribunal  of  God  ?  Those 
who  habitually  prepare  for  confession  as  if  they  were  pre 
paring  for  death  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  it  well. 


CHAPTER  CXII. 
Oa  Contrition  :  its  necessity  and  nature  ;  the  two  kinds  of  it. 

AFTER  we  have  carefully  examined  our  conscience,  and 
discovered  the  sins  of  which  we  are  guilty,  we  should 
endeavour  to  be  truly  sorry  for  them.  This  sorrow  for  sin 
is  the  most  important  part  of  our  preparation  for  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  ;  for  all  the  rest  is  sure  to  be  well 
performed  if  our  sorrow  be  such  as  it  ought  to  be.  But 
without  true  sorrow  everything  else,  however  well  it  has 
been  performed,  will  not  obtain  for  us  the  remission  of 
our  sins.  We  may  have  examined  our  conscience  with 
the  utmost  diligence — we  may  have  made  a  most  exact 
declaration  of  every  part  of  our  guilt  in  its  minutest  details 
— we  may  have  received  absolution  and  performed  our 
penance  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  saint ;  but  if  we  have 
had  no  proper  contrition,  our  confession  is  null  and  void. 
Contrition,  being  an  essential  part  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  is  in  all  cases  as  necessary  for  its  valid  reception 
as  water  is  for  Baptism.  If  a^person  through  mistake,  and 
without  any  fault  on  his  part,  were  to  use  wine  instead  of 
water  in  baptizing  a  child,  there  would  be  no  Sacrament, 
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and  consequently  the  original  sin  in  which  that  child  waa 
born  would  not  be  remitted.  In  the  same  way,  if  we 
approach  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  perform  every 
other  part  well,  but  have  not  contrition,  the  absolution  is 
null.  Still  more,  however  small  the  sins  of  which  we 
have  been  guilty,  if  we  knowingly  and  wilfully  make  our 
confession,  and  receive  absolution  without  having  true  con 
trition,  for  at  least  one  of  them,  we  commit  a  grievous  sin, 
and  render  our  confession  sacrilegious.  Observe,  it  is  said, 
knowingly  and  wilfully ;  for  if  we  came  to  confession  really 
believing  in  our  heart  that  we  had  true  sorrow  for  our  sins 
while  in  truth  we  had  none,  our  confession  would  be  still 
without  effect — that  is,  we  should  not  receive  the  grace 
of  God,  nor  the  remission  of  our  sins — but  as  we  had  a 
sincere  desire  and  intention  of  doing  all  that  was  required 
of  us,  our  confession  would  not  be  sacrilegious,  nor  should 
we  commit  a  fresh  sin,  nor,  in  fine,  should  we  be  obliged 
to  repeat  the  confession,  unless  we  afterwards  discovered 
there  had  been  no  contrition.  These  sins  would  afterwards 
be  forgiven,  either  by  making  an  act  of  perfect  contrition, 
or  by  the  reception  of  a  Sacrament  of  the  living,  or  at 
least  by  the  worthy  reception  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
in  the  same  way  as  sins  which  we  have  entirely  forgotten 
are  forgiven. 

Not  only  is  contrition  a  necessary  disposition  for  the 
reception  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  but  in  certain  ex 
ceptional  cases  it  is  the  only  thing  necessary.  If,  for 
instance,  the  penitent  be  speechless,  or  if  no  priest  can  be 
had  who  understands  his  language,  contrition,  at  least  if 
elicited  with  a  view  to  receiving  the  Sacrament,  will  suffice 
to  enable  him  to  receive  absolution  and  to  obtain  the  re 
mission  of  his  sins.  Nay,  so  great  is  its  efficacy,  that  per 
fect  contrition,  as  we  shall  see  later,  washes  away  the  guilt 
of  sin,  even  before  we  have  actually  made  our  confession 
or  received  absolution. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  nature  of  contrition. 

Contrition,  in  the  words  of  the  Catechism,  is  a  hearty 
sorrow  for  our  sins,  by  which  we  have  offended  so  good  a 
God,  with  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  contrition,  perfect  and  imperfect,  or,  as  they  are 
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commonly  called,  Contrition  and  Attrition.  Contrition  is 
a  sorrow  for  sin  which  proceeds  from  the  love  of  God  above 
all  things;  attrition  is  also  a  sorrow  for  sin  which  springs 
from  a  good  and  supernatural  motive,  though  less  perfect 
than  charity.  Thus,  a  person  would  have  attrition  who 
was  sorry  for  having  offended  God,  because  he  had  thereby 
lost  his  title  to  heaven,  and  deserved  to  be  condemned  to 
hell.  Contrition  looks  at  God  alone,  and  causes  us  to 
grieve  for  having  offended  Him ;  attrition  looks  at  self, 
and  makes  us  sorry  that  we  have  offended  God  because  of 
the  loss  which  we  have  thereby  brought  upon  ourselves. 
There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  perfect 
and  imperfect  contrition,  and  others  in  which  they  are 
contrasted.  It  will  be  best,  therefore,  first,  to  explain  what 
they  possess  in  common;  and,  afterwards,  in  what  they 
differ. 

The  following  qualities  belong  equally  to  contrition  and 
attrition  : 

1.  Sorrow  for  sin  must  be  inward — that  is,  it  must 
come  from  the  heart :  "  Be  converted  to  Me  with  all  your 
heart,  in  fasting,  and  in  weeping,  and  in  mourning,  and 
rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  to  the 
Lord  your  God"  (Joel  ii.  12,  13).     Tears  and  sighs. and 
other  outward  marks  of  grief  are  profitable  so  far  as  they 
are  the  expression  of  our  inward  feeling.     True  repentance 
and  sorrow  of  heart  may,  however,  exist  without  any  of 
these  outward  manifestations ;   while  the  most  passionate 
expressions  of  grief,  which  proceed  not  from  the  heart,  are 
but  a  cloak  for  hypocrisy. 

2.  Our  sorrow  must  be  supernatural — that  is,  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  sorry  for  our  sins  from  any  human  or  natural 
motive.     For  example,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  sorry  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  our  goods  or  our  good  name,  or  for 
any  purely  temporal  disadvantage  which  sin  has  occasioned 
us.     True  contrition  must  be  grounded  on  some  motive 
known  to  us  by  faith,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
help  of   God's  grace.     Hence,  as  prayer  is  the  ordinary 
means  of  obtaining  grace,  we  should  pray  earnestly  for  the 
gift  of  contrition. 

3.  Our  sorrow  for  sin  must  be  universal — that  is,  it 
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must  extend  to  at  least  all  the  mortal  sins  of  which  we 
are  guilty.  If  there  be  a  single  mortal  sin  on  our  con 
science  for  which  we  have  no  contrition,  we  cannot  obtain 
the  forgiveness  of  any  of  our  sins ;  for  no  sin  can  be  for 
given  without  the  infusion  of  sanctifying  grace  into  the 
soul.  Now,  as  we  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  both  friends 
and  enemies  of  God,  we  cannot  receive  sanctifying  grace 
so  long  as  there  is  a  single  grievous  sin  on  our  conscience, 
of  which  we  do  not  sincerely  repent.  Indeed,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  true  sorrow  for 
any  of  our  sins,  so  long  as  we  wilfully  exclude  from  our 
contrition  a  single  grievous  sin.  With  regard  to  venial 
sins,  those  alone  are  forgiven  for  which  we  are  truly  sorry ; 
but  as  we  are  not  obliged  to  confess  venial  sins,  we  are  not 
strictly  obliged  to  be  sorry  for  them,  unless  they  constitute 
the  only  matter  of  our  confession,  in  which  case  it  is  ne 
cessary  to  be  sorry  for  at  least  one  of  them,  otherwise  the 
Sacrament  would  be  null  and  void  for  want  of  sufficient 
matter. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that,  as  contrition  is  in 
every  case  an  essential  condition  for  the  valid  reception  of 
the  Sacrament,  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  only  small 
venial  sins,  since  the  time  they  last  received  absolution,  do 
well  to  include  in  their  confession  some  more  grievous  sin 
of  their  past  life,  in  order  to  make  quite  sure  that  there  is 
one  sin  in  their  confession  for  which  they  are  truly  sorry. 
To  make  the  advantage  of  this  practice  quite  clear,  let  us 
suppose  the  case  of  two  persons  who  have  committed  the 
same  venial  sins,  since  their  last  confession,  and  both  pre 
pare  with  exactly  the  same  dispositions,  so  far  as  regards 
these  venial  sins,  to  approach  once  more  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance.  As  the  faults  which  they  have  committed  are 
small,  we  will  suppose  that,  though  they  really  believe 
themselves  sorry  for  them,  they  have  not  a  sufficient 
amount  of  contrition  to  make  the  Sacrament  valid.  One 
of  them,  however,  takes  the  precaution  to  add  some  sin  of 
his  past  life  for  which  he  is  truly  sorry,  and  thus  supplies 
the  deficiency,  and  receives  all  the  graces  and  benefits  of  the 
Sacrament ;  while  the  other,  who  neglects  this  precaution, 
presents  himself  for  absolution  without  possessing  one  of 
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the  essential  conditions,  and  so  makes  his  confession  no 
thing  worth. 

4.  Our  sorrow  for  sin  should  be  supreme  or  sovereign. 
We  should  hate  and  detest  sin  more  than  any  other  evil. 
We  ought  to  avoid  evil  with  more  or  less  care  according 
to  its  greatness.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  grieve  for  a 
small  loss,  we  should  naturally  grieve  more  for  a  greater. 
Now  as  faith  teaches  us  that  sin  is  a  greater  evil  than  any 
earthly  calamity,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  hate  and 
detest  sin  more  than  any  other  evil.  It  is  not  enough  for 
us  to  be  convinced  in  our  mind  that  sin  deserves  to  be 
hated  and  detested  above  everything  else,  but  our  will 
should  actually  so  hate  and  detest  it.  Still  it  is  not  neces 
sary  that  we  should  feel  more  keenly  the  evil  of  sin  than 
we  feel  some  temporal  loss,  for  instance,  the  death  of 
a  dear  friend.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  command  our 
feelings,  and  true  contrition,  as  already  explained,  may 
exist  without  any  such  outward  manifestations  of  grief,  or 
any  such  sensible  feeling  of  sorrow,  as  persons  usually 
experience  at  the  death  of  those  who  have  been  near  and 
dear  to  them.  It  suffices  for  us  to  regard  sin  as  the  great 
est  of  all  calamities,  and  to  be  ready  to  forego  any  gain  or 
to  suffer  any  loss  to  avoid  its  commission. 


CHAPTER  CXIII. 
Of  a  Purpose  of  Amendment. 

CONTRITION  and  attrition  must  both  be  accompanied  with 
a  firm  purpose  of  amendment.  This  purpose  of  amendment 
is  defined  by  the  Catechism  as  "a  resolution,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  to  avoid  not  only  sin,  but  also  the  occasions  of 
it."  It  forms  a  necessary  part  of  contrition,  because 
we  cannot  really  be  sorry  for  past  sin  without  virtually 
resolving  to  guard  against  it  for  the  time  to  come.  Like 
contrition,  our  purpose  of  amendment  should  possess  cer 
tain  qualities.  It  should  be, — 

_  1.  Firm;  that  is,  that  it  should  be  a  real  determina 
tion  of  the  will  to  avoid  sin  for  the  time  to  come.  It 
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is  not  enough  to  form  some  empty  desire  or  barren  wish 
to  do  better,  but  we  must  have  a  solid  and  practical  re- 
solution. 

2.  Supernatural.  The  explanation  of  this  quality  winch 
has  been  just  given  with  reference  to  contrition,  will  also 
hold  goo;l  in  reference  to  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

3.  Universal.  Our  purpose  of  amendment  must  virtu 
ally  extend  to  all  mortal  sins  whatever,  and  in  case  our 
confession  consists  of  venial  sins  only,  it  must  apply  to  at 
least  one  of  them.     In  speaking  of  this  quality  in  reference 
to  contrition,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  sorry 
for  all  the  mortal  sins  of  which  we  are  guilty.     We  are 
required,  therefore,  to  have  contrition  for  the  actual  sins, 
but  not  for  the  sins  of  others,  or  for  the  sins  which  we  may 
possibly  commit.      But  with   regard  to  the  purpose   of 
amendment  the  case  is  different :  we  must  not  only  resolve 
to  avoid  a  relapse  into  the  sins  which  we  have  already 
committed,  but  we  must  resolve  to  avoid  implicitly  all 
possible  mortal  sins.     For  in  the  same  way  as  he  who  has 
committed  two  mortal  sins  cannot  be  truly  sorry  for  one 
while  he  cherishes  an  attachment  to  the  other,  so  neither 
can  he  who  excepts  any  possible  mortal  sin  from  his  good 
resolution,  be  really  sorry  for  the  sins  which  he  has  actually 
committed. 

4.  Efficacious.     Our  purpose  of  amendment  should  lead 
us  to  adopt  the  requisite  means  to  secure  an  amendment 
of  life.     He  who  really  resolves  to  gain  any  particular 
object,  inquires  what  means  will  lead  him  to  it,  and  puts 
them  in  practice.     If,  for  instance,  he  wishes  to  become 
learned,  he  studies  diligently.     So  he  who  resolves  to  avoid 
sin  will  use  the  remedies  which  he  knows  are  requisite  to 
obtain  his  purpose.     An  unwillingness  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  which  reason  and  experience  point  out  as  neces 
sary  to  ensure  an  amendment  of  life,  would  be  a  clear  proof 
that  the  contrition  and  purpose  of  amendment  were  defec 
tive.     We  may  not  always  have  it  in  our  power  to  fix  ou 
any  definite  means,  whose   adoption  or  rejection  would 
prove  the  sincerity  of  our  contrition  and  purpose  of  amend 
ment  :  but  it  will  be  well  to  mention  here  the  more  obvious 
cases  in  which  such  a  test  may  be  easily  applied. 
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1.  In  order  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  God  we  are  re 
quired  to  forgive  those  who  have  offended  us  :  "  If  you  will 
forgive  men  their  offences,"  says  oui  Blessed  Saviour,  "  your 
Heavenly  Father  will  forgive  you  also  your  offences.     But 
if  you  will  not  forgive   men,   neither  will  your   Father 
forgive  you  your  offences"  (St  Matt.  vi.    14,    15).      If, 
therefore,  persons  will  not  pardon  the  injuries  which  they 
have  received,  they  are  not  in  proper  dispositions  for  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  because  they  do  not  bring  with 
them  one  of  the   necessary  conditions   required   by  our 
Lord. 

2.  Those  who  have  injured  another  either  in  his  honour, 
his  character,  or  his  possessions,  are  bound,  as  far  as  they 
are  able,  to  make  satisfaction.     If,  therefore,  they  refuse  to 
beg  pardon  when  they  have  shown  disrespect  to  a  superior, 
or  to  restore  the  reputation  which  they  have  destroyed  by 
calumny  or  detraction,  or  to  give  back  ill-gotten  goods, 
they  clearly  show  they  have  not  that  contrition  and  purpose 
of  amendment  which  is  required  of  them. 

3.  Those  who  are  truly  sorry  for  past  sin,  and  firmly 
resolved  to  avoid  sin  for  the  time  to  come,  will  take  par 
ticular  pains  to  correct  their  bad  habits  and  to  avoid  the 
occasions   of   sin.     By  a   habit,    we   mean   a   facility  of 
doing  anything  acquired  by  repeated  acts.     Thus  he  who 
has  repeatedly  fallen  into  the  same  sin  will  commit  it 
almost  without  thinking  of  it,  and  unless  he  be  particularly 
on  his  guard,  and    apply  himself    diligently  to  use   the 
prescribed  remedies,  he  will  continue  to  relapse  over  and 
over  again  into  that  sin.     The  readiness,  therefore,  with 
which  he  adopts  the  necessary  precautions  against  a  re 
lapse  will   show  how  far  his  purpose  of  amendment  is 
efficacious. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  bad  habits  will  apply 
still  more  strongly  to  occasions  of  sin,  because  here,  the 
evil  being  external  to  ourselves,  it  is  much  more  directly 
within  our  power  to  guard  against  it.  By  an  occasion  of 
sin  is  meant  any  external  circumstance  in  which  we  are 
led  to  commit  sin.  Occasions  of  sin  may  be  proximate  or 
remote.  A  proximate  occasion  is  one  in  which  a  person 
generally  commits  the  sin;  a  remote  occasion  is  one  in 
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which  he  sometimes,  though,  comparatively  speaking,  rarely, 
commits  the  sin.  Thus,  to  frequent  bad  company  is  an 
occasion  of  sin  to  most  persons.  If,  by  frequenting  the 
company  of  certain  persons  we  are  generally  led  to  commit 
sin,  their  company  is  a  proximate  occasion  of  sin  to  us ;  if, 
however,  we  are  rarely  led  to  commit  sin  by  their  society, 
it  is  a  remote  occasion  of  sin.  It  is  obvious  that  the  very 
same  thing  may  be  an  occasion  of  sin  to  one  person  which 
is  perfectly  harmless  to  another;  but  the  real  practical 
point  for  each  one  to  consider  is,  what  occasions  are  dan 
gerous  to  him.  We  are  strictly  bound  to  avoid  whatever 
is  to  us  a  proximate  occasion  of  grievous  sin.  But  what 
is  one  to  do  who  cannot  forsake  the  sinful  occasion  without 
incurring  a  very  heavy  loss — suppose,  for  example,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  situation  on  which  the 
support  of  himself  and  family  depended  1  In  such  a  case 
he  would  be  bound  to  have  recourse  to  prayer,  the  remem 
brance  of  the  four  last  things,  the  frequent  renewal  of  his 
good  resolutions  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  to  use  such 
other  remedies  as  a  prudent  confessor  would  suggest,  in 
order  to  take  away  the  proximate  danger  of  relapsing  into 
grievous  sin.  If  he  refuse  to  adopt  the  preservatives 
which  are  prescribed,  or  if,  notwithstanding  their  use,  he 
still  becomes  no  better,  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
Sacraments.  All  occasions  of  mortal  sin  in  which  the 
danger  of  falling  does  not  become  remote,  by  the  use  of 
the  proper  precautions,  must  be  abandoned,  cost  what  it 
may  :  "  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  scandalise  thee,  cut  it  off, 
and  cast  it  from  thee.  It  is  better  for  thee  to  go  into  life 
maimed  or  lame,  than  having  two  hands  or  two  feet  to 
be  cast  into  everlasting  fire.  And  if  thy  eye  scandalise 
thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee.  It  is  better  for 
thee  having  one  eye  to  enter  into  life,  than  having  two 
eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell  fire  "  (St  Matt,  xviii.  8,  9). 

In  the  case  of  persons  who  have  unjustly  injured  their 
neighbour,  or  who  have  contracted  bad  habits,  or  who  aro 
living  in  occasions  of  sin,  St  Alphonsus  recommends  con 
fessors  to  defer  absolution  unless  there  is  some  strong 
reason  to  the  contrary,  until  their  penitents  have  given  a 
practical  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  purpose  of  amend- 
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inent,  by  m^kiiig  restitution,  by  endeavouring  to  conquer 
their  bad  habits,  and  by  removing  the  occasions  which 
have  hitherto  led  them  into  sin. 

With  regard  to  remote  occasions  of  sin,  it  is  a  matter  of 
counsel  to  avoid  them  as  far  as  we  are  able  ;  but  we  are 
under  no  strict  command  to  shun  them  as  such,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  all  remote  occasions  of  sin  so  long 
as  we  live  upon  earth  ;  and  also  because  the  danger  of 
committing  sin  under  such  circumstances  may  be  safely 
guarded  against  in  other  ways. 


CHAPTER  CXIV. 
On  Contrition  and  Attrition  contrasted. 

HAVING  explained  the  various  particulars  which  are  com 
mon  to  contrition  and  attrition,  a  very  few  words  wilt 
suffice  to  show  the  chief  points  in  which  they  differ.  Con 
trition  and  attrition  differ  from  each  other, — 

1.  In  their  motive.  Contrition  is  based  upon  charity 
alone,  or  the  love  of  God,  above  all  things  ;  attrition  is 
grounded  on  a  supernatural,  though  less  perfect,  motive  ; 
for  example,  the  malice  and  deformity  of  sin  in  its  own 
nature,  the  eternal  punishment  which  it  deserves,  the  loss 
of  heaven  which  it  entails.  A  child  who  has  incurred  the 
lispleasure  of  a  good  parent  may  be  sorry  for  his  fault, 
without  considering  the  loss  of  punishment  which  he  has 
brought  upon  himself,  but  simply  from  the  love  which  he 
bears  his  father.  Or  he  may  be  sorry  because  he  feels  he 
las  done  something  dishonourable,  or  something  for  which 
he  will  have  to  suffer.  In  the  former  case  his  sorrow 
corresponds  to  contrition,  in  the  latter  to  attrition.  To 
avoid  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  attrition  to  be  afraid  of  losing  heaven  or 
of  being  condemned  to  hell,  but  it  must  make  us  repent  of 
past  sin,  and  amend  our  lives  for  the  future,  as  the  indis 
pensable  means  of  gaining  heaven  or  escaping  hell.  Acts 
of  contrition  and  attrition  may  be  respectively  expressed 
in  the  following  or  any  similar  form  of  words  : — 
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An  Act  of  Contrition.  0  my  God,  because  The  a  art 
infinitely  good  and  most  worthy  of  all  love,  I  grieve  from 
my  heart  for  having  sinned  against  Thee,  and  I  purpose, 
by  Thy  grace,  never  more  to  offend  Thee  for  the  time  to 
come. 

An  Act  of  Attrition.  O  my  God,  because  by  my  sin  I 
have  deserved  hell  and  lost  my  claim  to  heaven,  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  I  have  offended  Thee,  and  I  firmly  resolve, 
by  Thy  grace,  to  avoid  sin  for  the  time  to  come. 

2.  In  their  effects.  Contrition,  joined  to  the  desire  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  remits  the  guilt  of  sin  before  we 
have  actually  made  our  confession  or  received  absolution. 
Attrition  disposes  us  to  receive  forgiveness  when  joined 
with  the  actual  reception  of  the  Sacrament.  Contrition, 
being  a  much  higher  and  more  perfect  disposition  than 
attrition,  prepares  us  for  the  reception  of  a  more  abundant 
grace,  and  for  the  remission  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  tetn 
poral  punishment  due  to  sin. 


CHAPTER  CXV. 
On  the  means  of  obtaining  Contrition. 

CONTRITION  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  remission 
of  sin,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  us  to  understand 
well  how  to  make  acts  of  contrition.  The  Catechism  points 
out  two  means  by  which  we  may  obtain  it : — 

1.  We  must  earnestly  beg  it  of  God  ;  and 

2.  We  must  make  use  of  such  considerations  as  may 
move  us  to  it. 

1.  The  very  nature  of  contrition,  as  already  explained, 
shows  the  necessity  of  prayer  for  its  attainment ;  for  as  the 
sorrow  which  is  required  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  ia 
supernatural,  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  assistance 
of  grace.  Now,  grace  is  a  free  gift  of  God.  and  according 
to  His  ordinary  providence  is  granted  in  answer  to  prayer. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  require  the  grace  of  contrition, 
we  should  have  recourse  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  by 
humble  and  earnest  prayer.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
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repeat  with  our  lips  any  set  form  of  prayer,  nor  to  recite 
the  words  which  express  contrition,  no  matter  however  per 
fect  ;  but  we  must  humbly  and  earnestly  beg  of  God  to 
help  us  to  make  the  necessary  acts.  When,  however,  we 
have  done  our  best,  we  may  confidently  leave  ourselves  in 
the  hands  of  the  Divine  Providence  ;  for  He  who  so 
lovingly  invites  sinners  to  return  to  Him  will  not  reject 
the  prayer  of  those  who  seek  the  means  of  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation  with  Him.  He  never  commands  what  is 
impossible.  If,  therefore,  He  commands  us  to  have  con 
trition  as  often  as  we  approach  the  tribunal  of  penance, 
He  will  most  certainly  bestow  upon  us  all  that  is  neces 
sary  on  His  part,  if  we  on  our  side  humbly  seek  and  desire 
it. 

2.  The  motives  enumerated  by  the  Council  of  Trent  as 
the  grounds  for  sorrow  are,  the  malice  and  deformity  of 
sin,  the  punishment  which  it  deserves,  the  loss  which  it 
inflicts  on  us,  and  the  outrage  which  it  offers  to  the  infinite 
goodness  of  God,  whom  we  should  love  above  all  things. 
We  should  consider  these  motives  in  the  light  of  faith,  and 
try  to  view  sin  as  it  appears  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  who 
knows  all  things,  and  judges  of  all  things  infinitely  more 
correctly  than  we  can  possibly  do,  regards  the  least  venial 
sin  as  something  far  worse  in  itself,  and  far  more  to  be 
avoided,  than  the  greatest  calamity  which  can  befall  us. 
He  could  humble  Himself  so  as  to  take  upon  Himself  our 
miseries ;  He  could  allow  Himself  to  suffer  every  kind  of 
insult  and  ignominy  ;  He  could  submit  to  be  crucified 
between  two  thieves ;  but  so  great  is  the  horror  with  which 
He  views  even  the  smallest  sin,  that  He  could  not  allow 
the  least  stain  of  guilt  to  sully  the  sacred  humanity  which 
He  assumed  for  our  sakes.  Now,  if  God  so  hates  and 
detests  sin,  it  must  surely  be  something  supremely  hateful 
and  detestable.  He  cannot  be  deceived  in  the  judgment 
which  He  forms  of  its  malice.  It  is  therefore  most  reason 
able  that  we  should  look  upon  sin  as  God  does,  and  hate 
and  detest  it  as  He  does. 

Again,  after  considering  sin  in  its  own  nature,  we  should 
pass  on  to  consider  it  in  reference  to  ourselves,  and  we  shall 
easily  see  that  it  is  the  most  terrible  evil  that  can  befall 
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us.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  measure  the  great 
ness  of  any  calamity  which  threatens  us,  viz.,  the  greatness 
of  the  sufferings  which  it  will  inflict  upon  us,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  loss  which  it  will  cause  us.  Now,  whether 
we  consider  the  eternity  of  torments  of  the  worst  kind 
which  sin  deserves,  or  whether  we  reflect  on  the  unspeak 
able  and  everlasting  joys  of  heaven  of  which  it  deprives 
us,  no  other  evil  can  be  compared  with  mortal  sin.  Hence, 
there  is  no  other  evil  which  we  should  hate  and  detest  so 
much  as  mortal  sin.  But,  as  the  best  motive  of  sorrow  for 
our  sins  is  "  the  love  of  God,  who  is  infinitely  good  in 
Himself,  and  infinitely  good  to  us,"  the  most  perfect  sor 
row  does  not  look  at  sin  in  its  opposition  to  our  own  good, 
but  in  its  opposition  to  the  infinite  goodness  of  God.  If 
we  love  God  above  all  things,  as  He  deserves  to  be  loved, 
we  shall  necessarily  hate  sin,  as  directly  opposed  to  His 
sovereign  goodness. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will  justify  a  full  ex 
planation  of  the  best  means  of  securing  contrition  as  often 
as  we  go  to  confession.  If  we  exercise  ourselves  daily  in 
making  acts  of  contrition,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  acquire  a 
facility  in  eliciting  these  acts  whenever  we  wish.  It  is  a 
common  saying,  that  practice  makes  perfect,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  accomplishment  which  we  cannot  master  by 
constant  and  persevering  application.  If  we  practice  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again,  we  shall  at  last  succeed  in 
doing  it  well.  If  we  daily  strive  to  make  a  real  act  of 
sorrow  and  purpose  of  amendment  for  the  faults  which  we 
daily  commit, — if  we  begin  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  com 
punction  and  abiding  contrition  for  our  sins, — we  may 
perhaps  succeed  imperfectly  at  first ;  but  if  we  persevere, 
we  shall  acquire  a  habit  and  facility  in  making  acts  of  con 
trition  almost  without  any  effort.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  a  habit  as  this.  It  will 
provide  us  with  an  antidote  against  the  faults  which  we 
constantly  commit;  it  will  preserve  us  in  the  grace  of 
God  ;  it  will  dispose  us  to  receive  unspeakable  treasures  of 
grace  as  often  as  we  approach  the  Sacraments  ;  and  when 
death  overtakes  us,  though  no  priest  may  be  near  to  pro 
nounce  the  words  of  absolution,  and  to  administer  to  ue 
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the  consolations  of  religion,  it  will  obtain  for  us  the  for 
giveness  of  our  sins,  and,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  ensure  our 
eternal  salvation. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  contrition  which  is 
required  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  Without  such  a 
sorrow  for  sin,  confession  and  absolution  are  of  no  avail. 
We  sometimes  hear  confession  spoken  of  as  though  it 
tended  to  encourage  sin,  by  promising  forgiveness  on  such 
easy  terms.  But  surely  this  objection  can  only  be  made 
by  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
jn  this  subject.  If  we  believed  that  Confession  alone, 
without  repentance  or  amendment  of  life,  was  the  only 
condition  on  which  the  forgiveness  of  sins  was  held  out  to 
us,  there  might  indeed  be  some  truth  in  the  objection  ; 
but  such  a  doctrine  has  always  been  condemned  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  If  any  Catholic  has  been  wicked  enough 
to  commit  sin,  because  he  promised  himself  that  he  would 
afterwards  go  to  confession  and  obtain  forgiveness,  he  must 
either  have  been  ignorant  of  his  religion,  or  he  must  have 
been  in  the  most  inconceivable  state  of  mind.  He  must 
virtually  have  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  do  this,  although  I 
shall  repent  of  it  and  be  sorry  for  it  as  long  as  I  live.  I 
will  do  it,  although  I  shall  acknowledge  I  have  acted  in 
opposition  to  my  best  interests,  and  inflicted  upon  myself 
an  injury  which  I  can  never  sufficiently  deplore.  I  will  do 
it,  although  I  shall  afterwards  promise  never  again  for  any 
consideration  in  the  world  to  do  the  same  thing." 


CHAPTER  OXVI. 
On  Confession  :   its  necessity  and  qualities. 

CONFESSION  is  to  accuse  ourselves  of  our  sins  to  a  priest, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  their  forgiveness.  Besides  being 
properly  ordained,  the  priest  to  whom  confession  is  made 
should  be  approved  for  hearing  confessions  by  the  Bishop 
or  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  exercises  hia 
ministry.  Without  this  approbation  his  ministration  ia 
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not  only  unlawful  but  invalid,  except  in  danger  of  death, 
when  any  priest  may  absolve. 

That  the  confession  of  sins  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
institution  of  Christ  may  be  easily  shown, — 

1.  From  our  Lord's  words  to  His  Apostles:  "Heceive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are 
forgiven  them  ;  and  whose  sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are 
retained "  (St  John  xx.   22,   23).       In  these  words  our 
Blessed   Lord   made  His  Apostles   and    their   successors 
judges  in  matters  of  conscience,  with  power  to  acquit  or 
condemn,  to  forgive  or  retain  sins.     But  we  cannot  sup 
pose   that  this  power  was  to  be   exercised  without  any 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case.     A  judge  cannot  pass 
sentence  without  a   competent    knowledge   of    the    cause 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  decide.     Now,  in  the  case  of 
sin,  this  knowledge  can  only  be  had  by  the  free  confession 
of  the  penitent.     In  making  the  Apostles  judges  in  the 
court  of  conscience,  Jesus  Christ  has  imposed  upon  sinners 
the  obligation  of  manifesting  their  guilt.     All,  therefore, 
who  would  profit  by  the  institution  of  our  Lord  and  obtain 
pardon,  must  humbly  acknowledge  their  sins  to  those  who 
have  received  power  to  forgive  them. 

2.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  obligation  of  confession. 
Unless  we  admit  that  confession  was  instituted  by  our 
Lord,  and  practised  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  we 
must  allow  that  it  is  a  human  institution  of  later  origin, 

O        r 

which  has  been  introduced  and  enforced  as  an  indispensable 
ordinance  of  Christ  without  any  one  protesting  against  it, 
or  being  able  to  point  out  the  time  or  circumstances  of  its 
introduction.  Such  a  supposition  touching  an  institution 
of  so  practical  a  kind,  and  so  opposed  to  human  pride,  is 
totally  impossible. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  are  the  qualities  of  a 
good  confession. 

Various  qualities  are  spoken  of  by  spiritual  writers  as 
belonging  to  a  good  confession.  The  most  important  of 
them  are  included  in  the  four  following  ones.  Confession 
should  be, — 

1.  Humble.  He  who  has  a  proper  sense  of  the  evil  of 
sin,  and  is  truly  sorry  for  t,he  guilt  which  he  has  incurred, 
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will  manifest  his  sins  with  true  humility  of  heart.  He  will 
present  himself  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ  in  the  same 
dispositions  with  which  the  penitent  Publican  entered  the 
Temple  of  God,  striking  his  breast  and  saying,  "  0  God, 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  He  will  take  the  position  of 
a  culprit,  and  confess  his  sins  with  humility  and  shame,  and 
not  seek  to  make  confession  a  cloak  for  praising  himself, 
like  the  proud  Pharisee,  whose  prayer  consisted  of  a  cata 
logue  of  his  pretended  virtues. 

2.  Short.     Confession  should  be  an  accusation  of  our 
guilt,  and  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  narrations  which 
no  way  help  to  manifest  the  state  of  our  conscience.     For, 
as  in  the  other  Sacraments,  that  is  the  fittest  and  most 
proper  matter  which  is  the  most  free  from  the  admixture 
of  any  other  substance  ;  so  that  confession  is  the  best 
which  consists  simply  of  a  candid  acknowledgment  of  out 
guilt.     St  Francis  of  Sales  warns  us  against  using  such 
expressions  as,  "  I  accuse  myself  of  not  loving  God  as 
much  as  I  ought ;  of  not  loving  my  neighbour  as  myself ; 
of  not  saying  my  prayers  and  preparing  for  the  Sacraments 
in  the  best  dispositions  I  was  able."     Such  general  declara 
tions  are,  to  say  the  least,  useless.     Unless  the  penitent, 
after  a  diligent  examination  of  conscience,  can  call  to  mind 
some  particular  in  which  he  has  been  wanting  in  the  love 
of  God,  or  of  his  neighbour,  he  should  pass  the  subject 
over  in  silence.     But  this  is  a  pardonable  fault  compared 
with  the  practice  of  those  who  make  confession  a  history  of 
their  troubles,  or,  what  is  worse,  whose  confession  is  a 
manifestation  of  others'  sins  rather  than  of  their  own.     The 
name  of  a  third  person  should  not  be  mentioned  in  con 
fession,  nor  should  the  fault  of  another  be  made  known, 
unless  it  is  quite  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  one's 
own  guilt.     So  important  is  it  to  keep  the  confession  of 
our  sins  separate  from  all  other  subjects,  that  even  when 
persons  require  counsel,  unless  it  be  necessary  for  their 
present  confession,  they  do  well  to  defer  it  till  after  they 
have  received  absolution. 

3.  Sincere.     Confession  should  be  made  with  truth  and 
simplicity.     We  should  endeavour  to  manifest,  as  far  as  wo 
are  able,  the  exact  state  of  our  conscience.    We  should  there- 
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fore  speak  of  what  is  certain  as  certain,  and  of  what  ia 
doubtful  as  doubtful.  We  should  avoid  all  expressions 
likely  to  mislead  our  confessor,  or  which  tend  either  to 
increase  or  to  lessen  our  actual  guilt.  Some  persons  are 
fond  of  excusing  themselves,  and  of  attributing  all  the 
blame  to  others.  If  they  have  been  angry,  they  say  they 
were  provoked  ;  if  they  have  neglected  any  of  their  duties, 
they  say  they  could  riot  help  it.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
through  a  desire  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  exaggerate  the 
number  of  their  sins,  or  omit  the  mention  of  circumstances 
which  either  take  away  or  materially  lessen  their  guilt. 
Thus  they  will  perhaps  accuse  themselves  of  missing  Mass 
on  a  Sunday  without  making  known  that  they  were  sick, 
or  so  far  away  that  they  were  not  able  to  be  present.  We 
should  endeavour  to  state  the  case  exactly  as  it  is  in  the 
sight  of  God,  without  seeking  to  make  ourselves  either 
better  or  worse  than  we  really  are.  Again,  the  sincerity 
of  our  confession  will  teach  us  to  approach  this  Sacrament 
with  the  sole  view  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  our  sins. 
Thus  they  are  wanting  in  sincerity  who  use  confession  as 
a  means  of  recounting  their  distress,  in  order  to  obtain  alms. 

4.  Full  or  Entire.  While  avoiding  the  mention  of  every 
thing  which  does  not  help  to  manifest  the  state  of  our  con 
science,  we  are  strictly  bound  to  make  a  full  and  candid 
acknowledgment  of  our  guilt,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  remember  it  after  a  diligent  examination  of  our  con 
science.  He  who  has  once  grievously  offended  Almighty 
God  after  baptism,  though  it  were  only  in  thought,  has  no 
other  remedy  but  to  confess  his  sin,  where  confession  is 
possible.  He  may  be  sorry  for  it ;  he  may  avoid  it  for 
the  future  ;  he  may  do  penance  for  it  all  his  life  ;  but  if 
he  will  not  confess  it,  he  cannot  obtain  pardon  of  God. 
Nay,  if  he  once  wilfully  omits  a  sin  which  he  believes  he 
is  bound  to  confess,  he  will  not  only  have  to  accuse  him 
self  of  that  sin,  but  until  he  has  done  so  all  his  confessions 
will  be  sacrilegious,  and  will  have  to  be  repeated  before  he 
can  hope  for  forgiveness. 

The  integrity  of  confession  requires  us  to  accuse  our 
selves — firstly,  of  the  mortal  sins  of  which  we  believe 
ourselves  guilty ;  secondly,  of  the  number  of  times  we  have 
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committed  them,  according  to  the  best  of  our  recollection ; 
and,  thirdly,  of  all  such  circumstances  as  change  the  nature 
of  the  guilt.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  person  has  told  lies, 
it  would  not  be  enough  to  say  he  had  sinned  against  the 
eighth  commandment,  but  he  must  state  in  what  particular 
he  has  offended  ;  for  rash  judgment  and  detraction  are  no 
less  sins  against  the  eighth  commandment  than  lies.  Nor 
is  it  enough  to  say  he  has  told  lies,  but  he  must  mention 
the  number  of  times.  Where  the  exact  number  is  known, 
it  must  be  confessed ;  where  it  is  uncertain,  we  should 
mention  the  number  which  we  believe  is  nearest  the  truth; 
or  at  least  we  should  state  the  average  number  of  times,  a 
week  or  a  month,  that  the  sin  has  been  committed.  Nor  is 
this  sufficient ;  but  if  the  untruths  which  we  have  spoken 
have  inflicted  a  serious  injury  on  any  one,  that  circumstance 
must  be  mentioned,  because  it  changes  the  nature  of  the 
guilt.  It  is  quite  a  different  sin  to  tell  a  lie  in  excuse,  by 
which  no  one  is  injured,  and  to  tell  a  lie  in  order  to  destroy 
the  character  of  some  one  we  dislike,  or  to  tell  a  lie  when 
we  are  examined  on  oath.  With  regard  to  sins  which  are 
mortal  or  venial  according  to  the  amount  of  matter,  the 
penitent  should  state  whether  he  has  transgressed  the  pre 
cept  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Thus  if  he  has  been  guilty 
of  theft,  he  should  declare  whether  the  value  of  the  thing 
stolen  was  great  or  small.  Here  the  question  will  be  asked, 
How  are  we  to  know  what  circumstances  change  the  nature 
of  the  sin  1  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  which 
will  apply  to  all  cases  ;  but  in  practice  the  best  and  safest 
rule  to  follow  is,  to  mention  all  those  circumstances  which 
we  believe  in  our  conscience  very  much  increase  our  guilt. 
As  it  is  not  necessary  to  confess  venial  sins,  so  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  circumstances  which  slightly  change 
the  nature  of  the  guilt.  Unless,  therefore,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  either 
increase  or  lessen  our  guilt  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  need 
not  scruple  to  omit  all  mention  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  OXVIL 
Of  the  manner  in  which  Confession  should  be  ma<le. 

AFTER  the  full  explanations  which  have  already  been  given, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  all  we  have  to 
do  in  order  to  prepare  well  for  Confession.  (1.)  As  we 
cannot  succeed  without  the  help  of  God's  grace,  our  first 
act  will  be  to  place  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
to  beg  His  assistance  in  order  that  we  may  make  a  good 
confession.  We  should  in  particular  pray  for  light  to 
know  our  sins,  both  as  to  their  number  and  malice.  (2.) 
We  must  be  ready  to  do  all  on  our  part  to  co-operate  with 
the  grace  which  God  will  give  us.  We  must  therefore 
diligently  exert  ourselves  to  find  out  all  the  sins  which  we 
have  committed,  together  with  such  circumstances  as  we 
are  bound  to  confess.  (3.)  The  sight  and  recollection  of 
our  sins  will  naturally  arouse  in  our  breasts  feelings  of 
repentance  and  sorrow  ;  but  as  contrition  is  so  necessary, 
we  should  earnestly  beg  it  of  God,  and  make  a  diligent  use 
of  the  means  already  explained  for  obtaining  it.  We  should 
remember  that  our  contrition  is  to  remedy  the  past  and 
provide  for  the  future.  It  should  move  us  to  make  acts  of 
sorrow  and  detestation  for  past  sin,  and  a  firm  purpose  of 
amendment  for  the  time  to  come. 

When  the  preparation  has  been  well  made,  the  peni 
tent  should  present  himself  at  the  Confessional,  and  ask 
the  priest's  blessing,  saying,  "  Pray,  father,  give  me  your 
blessing."  Then  the  priest  will  answer,  "  May  the  Lord 
be  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy  lips,  that  thou  mayest  truly 
and  humbly  confess  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  The 
penitent  will  then  recite  the  first  part  of  the  Confiteor,  or 
"  I  confess,"  after  which  he  should  begin  his  corfession, 
in  some  such  form  as  this :  "  My  last  confession  was,  e.g., 
a  month  ago,  when  I  received  absolution  and  performed 
my  penance.  Since  that  time  I  accuse  myself  of  doing  so 
and  so,  or  of  being  guilty  of  such  and  such  sins,  so  many 
times."  If  the  penitent  did  not  receive  absolution  the 
labi  time  he  made  his  confession,  or  if  he  made  a  bad  coii- 
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fession,  it  will  not  do  simply  to  confess  the  sins  which  he 
has  committed  since  that  time.  His  former  sins  are  still 
upon  his  soul,  and  have  to  be  confessed  before  he  can  be 
forgiven.  In  every  case,  therefore,  the  accusation  must  go 
back  at  least  to  the  time  when  the  penitent  last  made  a 
good  confession  and  received  absolution. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  former  confes 
sions, — 

1.  When  absolution  has  not  been  given,  even  though 
the  sins  have  been  confessed  with  good  dispositions. 

2.  When  the  penitent  reasonably  believes  that  he  has 
confessed  his  sins  without  having  had  any  sorrow  for  them, 
or  purpose  of  amendment. 

3.  When  he  has  wilfully  left  out  a  sin  which  he  believes 
he  was  bound  to  confess.     As  a  general  rule,  the  penitent 
should   not   trouble   himself  about  his  past  confessions. 
When  he  has  once  received  absolution,  he  should  take  for 
granted  that  the  confession  has  been  properly  made,  un 
less  he  has  some  clear  and  strong  reason  to  believe  either 
that  he  had  no  contrition,  or  that,  through  his  own  fault, 
he  has  concealed  a  sin  which  he  ought  to  have  confessed. 
Confession,  being  required  by  God  as  a  condition  for  the 
remission  of  sin  committed  after  baptism,  should  be  made 
readily  and  freely.     The  penitent  should  not  wait  for  the 
priest  to  ask  questions,  nor  wilfully  express  himself  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  any  question  necessary.     He  should 
do  his  best  to  make  his  confession  himself,  and  not  require 
it  to  be  made  for  him  ;  nor  should  he  act  like  those  who 
seem  to  be  examining  their  conscience  all  the  time  they 
are  making  their  confession.     There  are  some  persons  who 
mention  a  sin  and  then  make  a  long  pause,  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  recollect  something  else  ;  when  at  last  they  have 
brought  out  another  sin,  they  again  pause,  and  so  con 
tinue  to  waste  their  own  and  their  confessor's  time.     If 
this  proceeds  from  natural  timidity,  which  they  cannot 
overcome,  they  should  be  encouraged  with  patience  and 
charity;    but  if  it  comes  from  their  own  fault,  because 
they  have  taken  no  sufficient  pains  to  recollect  their  sins, 
they  should  be  taught  that  the  examination  of  conscience 
and  the  act  of  contrition  belong  to  the  preparation,  and 
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nhould  bo  made  before  they  present   themselves  to  the 
priest. 

When  the  penitent  has  made  a  full  and  candid  accu 
sation  of  all  that  he  can  remember,  he  should  add,  "  For 
these  and  all  my  other  sins,  which  I  cannot  now  remember, 
I  am  heartily  sorry  ;  I  purpose  amendment  for  the  future, 
I  most  humbly  ask  pardon  of  God,  and  penance  and  ab 
solution  of  you,  my  ghostly  Father."     After  this  he  should 
recite  the  second  part  of  the  Confiteor,  and  as  soon  as  he 
has  finished  he  should  listen  with  silence  and  docility  to 
the  counsels  which  are  addressed  to  him.     He  should  look 
on  his  confessor,  in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  as  the  repre 
sentative  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  he  should  never 
address  him  by  his  name,  but  call  him  '  Father,'  much  less 
should  he  dispute  with  him,  or  set  up  his  own  judgment 
above  that  of  his  confessor.     If  it  be  clear  that  the  con 
fessor  has  misunderstood  something  which  has  been  said, 
or  if  he  propose  a  remedy  or  give  a  penance,  which  cir 
cumstances  render  impossible  in  the  particular  case,  the 
penitent  should  explain  himself  with  brevity  and  simpli 
city,  but  he  should  not  forget  that  he  kneels  at  the  feet  of 
the  priest  as  one  who  is  guilty  before  his  judge.     He  should 
submit  implicitly  to  the  judgment  of  his  confessor,  as  to 
the  expediency  or  necessity  of  giving  or  refusing  absolu 
tion.      For  though  the  priest  is  appointed  judge  in  the 
tribunal  of  penance,  with  power  to  acquit  or  condemn,  he 
cannot  give  or  withhold  absolution  at  his  pleasure,  but  ie 
guided  by  principles  which  determine  how  he  is  to  deal 
with  his  penitent     If  he  believe  the  penitent  to  be  well 
disposed,  and  there  is  no  special  reason  for  thinking  a 
delay  will  produce  greater  good,  he  is  bound  to  give  absolu 
tion  immediately.     If,  however,  he  has  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  disposition  of  the  penitent,  or  if  he  has  clear  and 
strong  grounds  to  hope  a  delay  will  do  good,  he  should 
defer  absolution.     Finally,  if  it  be  clear  the  penitent  is  not 
in    proper   dispositions, — if,   for   instance,   he   refuses   to 
pardon  an  injury,  or  to  restore  ill-gotten  goods, — *ue  con 
fessor  is  bound  to  deny  absolution.     In  all  these  cases  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  penitent  to  submit ;  and  to  complain  when 
absolution  is  deferred  or  denied,  would  generally  be  a  clear 

sign  that  the  proper  disposition*  were  wanting. 
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CHAPTER  CXVIII. 

On  Satisfaction. 

THE  word  "  satisfaction  "  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the 
restitution  which  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  sins  of 
injustice,  or  the  reparation  of  our  neighbour's  honour  or 
good  name,  unjustly  taken  away  by  sins  of  detraction, 
calumny,  or  in  any  other  way.  When,  however,  satisfac 
tion  is  spoken  of  as  a  part  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  it 
means  the  faithful  performance  of  the  penance  enjoined  by 
the  priest.  As  the  sins  of  the  penitent  are  remitted  when 
the  absolution  is  pronounced  by  the  priest,  it  is  evident 
that  the  actual  performance  of  the  penance  is  not  necessary 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  All  that  is  required  for  the 
validity  of  the  Sacrament  is,  that  the  penitent  should  accept 
it  when  given,  and  have  the  intention  of  fulfilling  it.  The 
actual  performance  of  the  penance,  however,  is  necessary 
for  the  integrity  or  completeness  of  the  Sacrament ;  so 
that  if  the  penitent  were  to  change  his  mind  after  con 
fession,  or  neglect  to  do  his  penance,  his  past  sins  would 
still  be  forgiven,  but  he  would  commit  a  new  sin. 

To  understand  the  necessity  of  making  satisfaction,  or 
of  doing  penance  for  our  sins,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
every  sin  is  followed  by  two  consequences:  (1),  the  guilt 
or  stain  which  it  leaves  on  the  soul,  and  (2),  the  debt  of 
punishment  or  satisfaction,  which  must  be  offered  to  God 
to  atone  for  the  injury  or  offence  offered  to  Him  by  sin. 
If  the  guilt  of  the  sin  be  grievous,  the  punishment  which 
it  deserves  is  eternal,  while  in  smaller  sins  the  punishment 
is  only  temporal.  The  guilt  of  sin  is  blotted  out  by 
sincere  repentance,  joined  in  the  case  of  mortal  sin  with  the 
actual  reception,  or  at  least  the  desire,  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance.  When  God  pardons  the  sin,  He  always  remits 
the  eternal  punishment  due  to  mortal  sin,  and  at  least  a 
part  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  the  smaller  sins  of 
which  we  repent.  But  in  place  of  the  eternal  punishment 
due  to  mortal  sin,  He  generally  requires  some  temporal 
penalty  or  satisfaction,  which  must  be  made  by  our  peni 
tential  works  in  this  life,  or  which  must  be  expiated  here 
after  in  purgatory.  Our  dispositions  may  be  so  perfect 
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08  to  move  God  to  remit  at  the  same  time  both  the  guilt 
and  the  entire  debt  of  punishment  due  to  sin  ;  but  this  is 
not  usually  the  case.  In  the  same  sort  of  way  as,  when  a 
person  has  been  suffering  from  a  severe  illness,  the  body  is 
left  for  a  time  weak  and  delicate,  even  after  the  cure  has 
been  effected,  so,  as  a  rule,  there  remains  a  debt  of 
satisfaction  to  be  made  to  God  after  our  sins  have  been 
forgiven.  We  have  instances  of  the  remission  of  the  guilt 
while  a  part  of  the  temporal  punishment  was  left,  iva 
Moses,  who  was  pardoned  his  sin,  but  yet  in  punishment 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  promised  land  ;  and,  in  David, 
who  was  assured  on  the  part  of  God  by  the  prophet 
Nathan  that  his  sins  had  been  forgiven;  nevertheless  a 
severe  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  him,  on  account  of 
these  very  sins,  which  were  already  forgiven  (3  Kings  xii. 
13,  14). 

In  what  way,  then,  is  this  debt  of  temporal  punishment 
cancelled  ?  As  every  sin  leaves  behind  it  a  dark  stain  of 
guilt  and  a  debt  of  punishment,  so  our  virtuous  actions  pro 
duce  two  distinct  good  effects.  The  first  of  these  is  called 
merit,  and  the  latter  satisfaction.  By  merit  we  mean  a 
title  to  a  reward,  and  by  satisfaction  something  which 
atones  for  a  past  fault.  Thus,  if  a  child  who  has  been  un- 
dutiful  to  his  parents  is  sorry  for  his  faults,  and  does  all  he 
can  to  please  them,  by  the  promptness  and  diligence  with 
which  he  obeys  their  wishes,  he  not  only  becomes  more 
pleasing  to  them  and  more  deserving  of  a  reward,  but  he 
at  the  same  time  compensates  or  makes  satisfaction  for  his 
former  misconduct.  So  is  it  in  our  dealings  with  God. 
Our  good  works  not  only  render  us  more  pleasing  in  His 
sight,  and  gain  for  us  a  title  to  a  reward  in  heaven,  but 
they  also  help  to  cancel  the  debt  of  punishment  due  to  our 
sins.  Our  merit,  or  title  to  a  reward,  belongs  to  ourselves 
alone,  and  cannot  benefit  others ;  but  our  satisfactions  may 
be  applied  to  others,  or  may  help  to  enrich  what  is  called 
the  treasury  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
satisfactory  merits  of  the  saints,  after  they  have  fully  atoned 
to  God  for  the  small  sins  which  they  have  committed,  are 
lost.  These  satisfactions,  therefore,  are  applied  according 
to  the  pious  intention  of  those  who  gain  them,  or  they  are 
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applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  in  general.  It  is  from 
the  accumulated  stores  of  satisfactory  merit  derived  from 
the  good  works  of  the  saints,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and, 
above  all,  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  that  the  treasury  of  the 
Church  is  formed,  from  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
she  dispenses  the  rich  abundance  of  holy  indulgences.  We 
have  now  cleared  the  way  to  answer  the  question  which 
was  proposed,  viz.,  How  may  we  cancel  the  debt  of  tem 
poral  punishment  due  to  our  sins  1 

1.  By  the  faithful  performance  of  the  penance  enjoined 
l-»y  the  priest  in  confession.     The  good  works  which  are 
imposed  by  the  confessor  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  are 
calculated,  by  their  own  nature,  as  is  shown  by  the  explana 
tion  already  given,  to  satisfy  for  the  punishment  due  to 
sin ;  but  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  keys  they  are  also 
raised  to  a  sacramental  efficacy.     The  performance  of  the 
penance  will  therefore  remit  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
temporal  punishment,  than  the  same  good  work  would  do 
if  it  \vere  not  enjoined  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 

2.  We  may  also  discharge  our  debt  by  offering  for  this 
intention  the  satisfactory  merit  of  our  good  works.     Thus 
the  three  eminent  good  works,  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms- 
deeds,  are  specially  efficacious  for  this  purpose  ;  and  under 
the  name  of  prayer  are  included  all  acts  of  piety  and 
religion,  as  under  the  head  of  fasting  are  included  all  acts 
of  mortification,  whether  they  consist  of  self-imposed  pen 
ances,  or  whether  they  are  the  sufferings  and  reverses  of 
this  life  patiently  endured  as  a  punishment  for  our  sins. 
So,  too,  under  the  term  "  alms-deeds  "  all  acts  of  charity, 
whether  spiritual  or  corporal,  are  comprised. 

3.  The  third  way  by  which  the  temporal  punishment  due 
to  sin  is  removed  is  by  gaining  indulgences.     The  import 
ance  of  this  subject,  however,  calls  for  a  more  detailed  ex 
planation  of  it. 


CHAPTER  CXIX. 

On  Indulgences  :  their  different  kinds ;  the  conditions  for 
obtaining  them. 

IN  order  to  understand  the  nature  and  meaning  of  indul 
gences,  we  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  what  has  been 
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already  said  respecting  the  twofold  consequences  of  sin, 
viz.,  guilt  and  punishment.  The  guilt,  as  already  explained, 
may  be  removed,  while  a  portion  of  the  temporal  punish 
ment  yet  remains  to  be  expiated  in  this  life,  or  to  be  exacted 
hereafter  in  purgatory.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the 
satisfactory  merit  which  belongs  to  our  good  works,  and 
that  the  superabundant  satisfactions  of  the  saints,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and,  above  all,  of  Christ,  form  a  rich  treasure, 
which  is  entrusted  to  the  keeping  and  dispensation  of  the 
Church. 

In  the  words  of  the  Catechism,  an  indulgence  is  defined 
"  a  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment  which  often  re 
mains  due  to  sin  after  its  guilt  has  been  remitted."  It  is 
not,  then,  in  any  sense  a  pardon  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  whether 
past,  present,  or  future,  but  it  always  supposes  that  the 
guilt  has  been  already  removed,  before  its  benefit  can  be 
applied  to  the  soul.  In  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  keys 
given  to  the  Church,  and  of  the  promise  that  whatever  she 
should  bind  on  earth  should  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  that 
whatever  she  should  loose  upon  earth  should  be  loosed  also 
in  heaven,  the  Church  possesses  power  from  our  Lord  to 
apply  to  her  children  the  satisfactions  of  Christ  and  of  His 
saints,  and  so  to  cancel  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment 
which  they  have  deserved.  We  have  an  example  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power  recorded  by  St  Paul.  One  among 
the  Corinthians  had  been  guilty  of  a  very  great  sin,  and  St 
Paul  imposed  a  very  severe  penance  upon  him  (1  Cor.  v. 
1-6) ;  but  afterwards,  at  the  intercession  of  the  faithful,  and 
owing  to  the  great  contrition  of  the  penitent,  the  Apostle, 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  released  him  from  the  penalty  which 
he  had  imposed.  "  What  I  have  pardoned,  if  I  have  par 
doned  anything,  for  your  sakes  have  I  done  it  in  the  per 
son  of  Christ "  (2  Cor.  ii.  10).  That  is  to  say,  if  the  sincere 
sorrow  and  the  penitential  exercises  of  the  incestuous  Cor 
inthian  have  left  anything  to  expiate,  I,  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  have  pardoned  it  for  your  sakes. 

Kinds  of  Indulgences.  Some  indulgences  are  called 
plenary,  and  others  partial.  By  a  plenary  indulgence  isi 
meant  the  remission  of  the  whole  debt  of  temporal  punish 
ment  due  to  our  sins,  and  by  a  partial  indulgence  is  meant 
the  remission  of  a  part  of  that  debt.  If,  for  example,  he 
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who  had  gained  for  his  own  benefit  a  plenary  indulgence 
were  to  die  immediately  afterwards,  he  would  go  straight 
to  heaven  without  passing  through  purgatory  ;  but  if  he 
had  only  gained  a  partial  indulgence,  he  would  have  to  ex 
piate  the  rest  of  his  debt  in  purgatory.  Partial  indulgences 
are  granted  in  the  form  of  so  many  days'  or  of  so  many 
years'  indulgence,  for  the  performance  of  certain  acts  of 
virtue.  To  understand  the  precise  meaning  of  these  ex 
pressions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  ancient 
canonical  penances.  According  to  the  ancient  canons  or 
rules  of  the  Church,  very  severe  penances  were  inflicted  on 
those  who  had  committed  great  sins.  These  penances 
lasted  in  some  instances  three,  seven,  or  ten  years,  or  even 
for  the  whole  life ;  but  they  were  often  shortened  on 
account  of  the  good  dispositions  of  the  penitent,  or  at  the 
prayer  of  the  faithful,  and  especially  of  those  who  were 
Buffering  for  the  faith.  This  shortening  or  remission  of  a 
part  of  the  penance  imposed  by  the  Church,  is  the  same 
thing  as  an  indulgence.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  an 
indulgence  of  a  hundred  days  or  of  seven  years,  we  do  not 
mean  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  purgatory  by  that 
number  of  days  or  years,  but  the  remission  of  so  much  of 
the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin,  as  would  have  been 
satisfied  by  a  hundred  days'  or  seven  years'  canonical  pen 
ance,  according  to  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church. 

Another  division  of  indulgences  refers  to  those  which  are 
granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  living,  and  those  which  may 
be  also  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead.  The  former  are 
for  the  use  of  the  faithful  on  earth ;  the  latter  may  be 
gained,  either  for  our  own  use,  or  for  the  good  of  the  souls 
in  purgatory.  Till  recently,  there  were  many  indulgences 
belonging  to  both  of  these  classes  ;  but  now  nearly  all  are 
applicable  to  the  souls  in  purgatory  ;  for  the  present  Pope 
has  granted  this  privilege  to  all  the  indulgences  contained 
in  the  Raccolta,  or  Collection  of  indulgenced  prayers  and 
devotions  in  common  use.  There  is  this  difference  between 
indulgences  gained  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  that  in  the 
former  case  their  effect  is  produced  by  way  of  absolution, 
and  in  the  latter  by  way  of  suffrage.  The  Church  exercises 
direct  authority  over  the  faithful  on  earth  ;  and  when  she 
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absolves  them  from  censures,  from  sin,  or  from  the  debt  of 
punishment,  the  effect  is  infallible,  provided  the  person  so 
absolved  be  in  proper  dispositions.     We  are  certain,  there 
fore,  in  this  case,  that  the  fruit  of  the  indulgence  will 
be  applied  where  there  is  no  obstacle,  because  Christ  has 
promised  the  Church  that  "  whatever  she  shall  loose  upon 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven  "  (St  Matt.  xvi.  19). 
It  is  an  article  of  faith  that  the  souls  in  purgatory  are  helped 
by  our  prayers  ;  but  the  Church  does  not  exercise  the  same 
authority  over  the  faithful  departed  that  she  does  over  those 
upon  earth.     She  cannot,   therefore,  directly  release  the 
suffering  souls  by  absolving  them  from  their  debt  of  punish 
ment  ;  but  she  offers  to  God  a  satisfaction  equal  to  that 
debt,  and  she  begs  Him  to  accept  it  in  their  behalf.     The 
indulgences   thus  gained  will  certainly  not  be  lost,  and 
should  God  not  see  fit  to  accept  them  in  behalf  of  the  par 
ticular  souls  for  whom  they  are  offered,  He  will  not  fail  to 
allow  them  to  serve  for  the  benefit  of  others.     But  though 
God  has  not  made  us  a  distinct  promise  to  accept  our 
suffrages  for  the  particular  soul  for  whom  they  are  offered, 
we  know  that  He  will  do  so,  unless  there  be  some  special 
reason  to  the  contrary.     If,  however,  we  are  not  so  certain 
that  the  fruit  of  an  indulgence  will  be  applied  to  the  par 
ticular  soul  in  purgatory  for  whom  it  is  offered,  as  we  are 
in  the  case  of  indulgences  for  the  living,  yet  we  are  more 
certain  of  the  effect  produced  when  the  fruit  of  an  indul 
gence  is  applied  to  a  soul  in  purgatory,  because  we  are  more 
certain  of  the  good  dispositions  of  the  souls  in  purgatory, 
and  that  there  is  no  obstacle  in  them  to  prevent  the  in 
dulgence  from  producing  its  full  effect. 

What  are  the  conditions  for  gaining  indulgences?  In 
order  that  a  person  may  gain  an  indulgence  certain  condi 
tions  are  required  : — 

1.  He  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church ;  that  is,  he 
must  be  baptized  and  free  from  excommunication. 

2.  He  must  have  the  intention  of  gaining  the  indulgence. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  he  should  know  what  in 
dulgences  are   attached  to  the  prayers   and  good  works 
which  he  performs ;  but  it  is  enough  for  him  to  form  the 
general  intention  of  gaining  all  the  indulgences  he  can.     It 
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is  commonly  considered  that  an  intention  of  this  kind,  made 
each  morning,  and  not  virtually  recalled,  will  suffice  for  the 
indulgences  of  that  day. 

3.  He  must  be  in  the  state  of  grace.     An  indulgence 
being  the  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment  which 
remains  after  the  guilt  has  been  remitted,  necessarily  pre 
supposes  a  state  of  grace.    Nay,  so  perfect  must  be  this  con 
dition  in  the  case  of  a  plenary  indulgence,  that  it  requires 
a  freedom  from  the  guilt,  not  only  of  mortal,  but  also  of 
venial  sin.     For  so  long  as  there  remains  on  the  soul  the 
least  venial  sin  unforgiven,  the  temporal  punishment  due 
to  that  sin  cannot  be  remitted,  and  consequently  the  full 
benefit  of  a  plenary  indulgence  cannot  be  obtained. 

4.  It  is  also  necessary  to  perform  all  the  good  works 
which  are  prescribed  as  conditions  for  gaining  the  indul 
gence.     There  is  a  great  variety  of  prayers  and  practices 
of  piety  to  which  partial  indulgences  are  attached.     The 
good  works  which  are  usually  required  in  order  to  gain  a 
plenary  indulgence  are,  confession   and  communion,  and 
prayers  for  the  general  good  of  the  Church,  or  for  some 
special  blessing,   according  to  the  intention  of  the  Holy 
Father.     Weekly  penitents  are  not  obliged,  as  a  rule,  to 
make  a  particular  confession  in  order  to  gain  the  indul 
gences  which  occur  during  the  course  of  the  week,  pro 
vided,  of  course,  they  continue  in  the  grace  of  God. 

Besides  the  common  form  of  plenary  indulgences,  there 
are  others  which  are  granted  in  the  form  of  a  jubilee. 
Among  the  ordinances  which  God  commanded  Mosea 
to  publish  to  the  Jewish  people,  we  read  the  following  : 
"  Thou  shalt  sanctify  the  fiftieth  year,  and  shall  proclaim 
remission  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  thy  land  :  for  it  is  the 
year  of  jubilee"  (Leviticus  xxv.  10).  Every  fiftieth  year, 
therefore,  was  observed  as  a  time  of  great  rejoicing.  The 
houses  and  lands  which  had  been  sold  during  the  previous 
years  returned  to  their  original  owners  ;  all  debtors  were 
released  from  their  obligations,  and  slaves  set  at  liberty. 
In  imitation  of  the  jubilee  of  the  old  law,  the  Church  at 
fixed  periods  dispenses  to  her  children,  with  a  more  liberal 
hand,  the  treasures  of  holy  indulgences ;  and  to  extend 
their  benefit  as  widely  as  possible,  she  gives  more  ample 
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powers  to  her  priests  in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  and  ear 
nestly  invites  her  children  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  great 
favours  which  she  offers  them.  The  indulgence  of  the 
jubilee,  therefore,  is  a  plenary  indulgence,  granted  on 
special  occasions,  and  attended  with  greater  solemnity  and 
more  ample  powers  in  the  minister  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  ;  so  that  its  fruit  is  more  copious,  more  extended, 
and  more  certain  than  in  common  indulgences. 

Some  writers  believe  that  the  Christian  jubilee  was 
first  celebrated  by  the  Apostles  themselves ;  but  we  have 
no  clear  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion.  Pope  Boni 
face  VIII.  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  first  who  pub 
lished  a  jubilee  ;  but  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  he  only 
modified  the  form,  and  fixed  the  time  of  recurrence,  of 
what  had  been  previously  established.  The  origin,  there 
fore,  of  this  form  of  granting  indulgences  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  Boniface  VIII.  fixed  the  time  for  the  jubilea 
for  every  hundredth  year.  Clement  VI.,  in  the  year  1350, 
shortened  the  period  to  every  fiftieth  year,  in  imitation  of 
the  Jewish  jubilee.  Urban  IV.  ordered  the  jubilee  to  be 
celebrated  every  thirty-three  years,  in  honour  of  the  thirty- 
three  years  of  our  Lord's  life  upon  earth.  Finally,  Paul  II., 
in  the  year  1470,  fixed  the  time  of  the  jubilee  for  every 
twenty-five  years,  in  order  to  extend  its  benefits  as  far  as 
possible  to  each  generation  of  the  faithful.  This  constitu 
tion  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  year  1476,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  has  continued  in  force  ever 
since.  The  jubilee  of  the  holy  year,  as  it  is  called,  is  first 
published  in  Rome,  whither  devout  pilgrims  flock  from  all 
parts  of  Christendom  to  visit  the  shrines  of  the  Apostles, 
and  to  fulfil  the  conditions  which  are  prescribed  for  gain 
ing  the  jubilee.  After  the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth  it 
is  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  jubilee  other  plenary  indulgences 
granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  are,  as  a  rule,  sus 
pended  ;  but  those  granted  for  the  dead  or  the  dying  re 
main  in  full  force. 

Besides  these  more  solemn  and  fixed  periods  for  the 
jubilee  of  the  holy  year,  particular  jubilees  are  published 
by  the  Pope  to  thank  God  for  some  signal  benefit,  or  to 
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implore  His  aid  in  some  pressing  necessity.  Thus  our 
Holy  Father  Pius  IX.  published  a  jubilee  to  thank  God 
for  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  and  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  did  the  same  thing  some  years  previously 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Church  in  Spain.  It  is 
also  customary  for  the  new  Pope  to  publish  a  jubilee  on 
his  accession.  The  conditions  for  gaining  a  jubilee  may 
vary  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Pope,  as,  in  point  of 
fact,  those  usually  enjoined  were  modified  on  the  last  occa 
sion  a  jubilee  was  published.  For  this  reason,  therefore, 
and  because  the  Bishops  a/e  accustomed  to  enumerate  the 
conditions  at  the  time  of  publication,  it  will  not  be  neces 
sary  to  give  them  here. 


CHAPTER  CXX. 
On  the  Minister  of  Penance,  and  its  effects. 

HITHERTO  the  acts  of  the  penitent,  contrition,  confession, 
and  satisfaction,  have  been  treated  of,  with  some  incidental 
notice  of  absolution  and  of  other  matters  connected  with 
the  minister  of  this  Sacrament.  A  great  deal  might  be 
said  about  the  qualities  of  a  good  confessor,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  should  exercise  his  duties  in  reference  to  the 
different  classes  of  his  penitents,  but  as  these  instructions 
are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  penitents,  and  not  for  con 
fessors,  there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  questions  of  this 
sort  here.  All,  however,  are  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
confessor  is  bound  by  the  strongest  of  all  obligations  to 
observe  the  strictest  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  confession.  No  matter  how  much  good  could 
be  done  or  evil  prevented  by  revealing  the  secrets  of  con 
fession,  it  is  in  no  case  whatever,  except  by  the  free  con 
sent  of  the  penitent,  lawful  to  do  so.  This  is  a  rule  which 
admits  of  no  exception  ;  for  if  the  case  could  ever  arise  in 
which  it  would  be  lawful  to  make  known  the  sins  of  a 
penitent  without  his  consent,  all  confidence  in  the  secrecy 
of  confession  would  be  at  an  end.  A  priest,  therefore, 
must  be  ready  to  suffer  any  amount  of  torture,  and  to 
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sacrifice  even  life  itself,  rather  than  manifest  by  word  or 
sign,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  least  venial  sin.  The  "  seal " 
of  confession,  as  it  is  called,  extends  not  merely  to  all  the 
sins  mentioned,  while  the  confession  is  actually  being  made, 
but  also  to  everything  made  known  while  the  confession 
virtually  continues,  the  manifestation  of  which  would  tend 
to  make  the  confession  of  sins  odious.  Thus,  if  a  person 
were  to  go  to  his  confessor  while  he  was  preparing  for  con 
fession,  in  order  to  be  instructed  how  to  examine  his  con 
science,  or  how  to  declare  any  class  of  sins,— or  if  he  were 
to  speak  of  his  sins  immediately  after  absolution, — or  even 
if  he  came  back  again  after  leaving  the  confessional,  and 
again  referred  to  the  matter  of  his  accusation, — the  con 
fession  would  virtually  continue  all  this  time,  and  therefore 
the  sins  which  were  manifested  would  fall  under  the  seal 
of  confession.  Many  persons  seem  to  imagine  that  a  con 
fessor  is  not  bound  to  keep  secret  what  he  is  told  in  the 
confessional  immediately  after  absolution;  but  this  is  quite 
a  mistake,  unless  what  is  said  has  no  reference  to  the 
matter  of  the  confession.  This  strict  obligation  of  per 
petual  secrecy  applies  not  only  to  the  confessor,  but  also 
to  all  others  who  have  accidentally,  or  in  any  other  way, 
acquired  knowledge  through  sacramental  confession.  For 
example,  he  who  has  overheard  a  sin  in  confession  is  as 
strictly  bound  to  keep  it  secret  as  the  priest  himself. 

This  law  of  secrecy  does  not,  however,  bind  the  penitent. 
He  may  speak  of  his  own  sins,  or  of  what  his  confessor 
has  said  to  him,  without  being  guilty  of  sacrilege  ;  but  it 
is  generally  better,  and  even  sometimes  obligatory,  to  ob 
serve  silence.  It  may  often  happen  that  the  advice  which 
a  priest  may  think  it  his  duty  to  give,  can  only  be  under 
stood  by  knowing  all  the  facts  of  the  case  on  which  it 
rests,  and  therefore,  by  making  known  what  he  has  said, 
a  grievous  wrong  may  be  done  him,  while  he  has  no  means 
of  clearing  his  character.  Moreover,  the  recommendations 
which  are  addressed  to  the  penitent,  are  meant  for  his 
particular  case,  and  might  not  be  beneficial  for  another  who 
is  differently  circumstanced.  A  skilful  physician  may  be 
perfectly  correct  in  the  remedies  which  he  prescribes  for 
his  patients,  and  yet  what  is  a  real  remedy  for  one,  may 
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prove  highly  injurious  to  another.  So  is  it  with  the 
recommendations  of  our  spiritual  physician,  in  the  Sacra 
ment  of  Penance.  If  he  who  is  careless  and  negligent, 
applies  to  himself  the  rules  which  a  confessor  only  intended 
for  a  penitent  who  was  of  a  timorous  and  scrupulous 
conscience,  he  would  fall  into  the  same  error  as  the  sick 
man  who  took  the  medicine  which  was  intended  for  one 
who  was  suffering  from  a  totally  different  kind  of  illness. 
A  discreet  penitent,  therefore,  will  always  observe  silence 
respecting  what  has  been  said  in  confession,  unless  there 
be  clear  and  solid  reasons  for  the  contrary. 
Effects  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 

1.  The   Sacrament   of  Penance  remits   the  guilt  and 
eternal  punishment  due  to  sin,  according  to  the  promise  of 
our  Lord  :    "  Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  for 
given"  (St  John  xx.) 

2.  It  imparts  or  increases  sanctifying  grace.      If  the 
soul  be  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin,  the  worthy  reception  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  clothes  it  once  more  with  inno 
cence  and  sanctity,  and  so  renders  it  pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  God.     If  it  is  already  free  from  grievous  sin,  sanctifying 
grace  is  increased  within  it,  so  that  it  becomes  more  pleas 
ing  before  God. 

3.  It  revives  the  merit  of  the  previous  good  works  which 
were  performed  in  the  state  of  grace.     In  explaining  the 
tenth  article  of  the  Creed,  it  was  pointed  out  that  no  super 
natural  merit  could  exist,  so  long  as  the  soul  is  in  the  state 
of  mortal  sin.     Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  gain  any  title 
to  a  reward  in  heaven,  while  the  soul  is  separated  from  the 
friendship  of  God,  but  all  the  merit  of  previous  good  works 
remains  in  abeyance  until  the  state  of  grace  is  recovered. 

4.  It  gives  sacramental  grace,  or  a  title  to  the  actual 
graces  which  we  most  need,  in  order  to  guard  us  against 
a  relapse  into  sin. 


CHAPTER  CXXI. 

On  Extreme  Unction  :  its  nature,  institution,  matter,  form,  and 
subject. 

"  EXTREME  Unction,"  says  the  Catechism,  "  is  the  anoint 
ing  of  the  sick  with  holy  oil,  accompanied  with  prayer." 
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It  is  a  true  and  real  Sacrament,  because  it  possesses  all 
the  requisites  of  a  Sacrament 

1 .  It  has  the  outward  sign,  which  consists  in  the  anoint 
ing  with  oil,  accompanied  by  the  words,  "  By  this  holy  an 
ointing,  and  of  His  own  most  tender  mercy,  may  the  Lord 
forgive  thee  whatever  thou  hast  committed  by  thy  sight, 
hearing ; "  and  so  of  the  other  senses. 

2.  It  has  the  promise  of  grace,  as  recorded  by  St  James : 
'*  Is  any  man  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  bring  in  the  priests 
of  the  Church ;  and  let  them  prav  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  save  the  sick  man  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ; 
and  if  he  be  i*  MM,  they  ihall  be  forgiwe*  Am"  (chap.  v. 
U,  15). 

3.  It  must  have  been  instituted  by  Christ ;  for  none  but 
God  could  give  to  an  outward  rite  the  power  of  forgiving 
sin.  and  of  imparting  inward  grace. 

The  name,  "  Extreme  Unction,"  or  "  last  anointing,"  by 
which  this  Sacrament  is  known,  has  been  given  to  it, 
because  it  is  the  last  anointing  administered  by  the  Church 
to  her  children.  There  are  several  occasions  in  which 
anointing  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  spiritual  benefits,  conveyed 
to  the  souL  Thus,  in  Baptism,  the  child  is  anointed  im 
mediately  before  and  after  the  essential  part  of  the  Sacra 
ment  Thus,  too,  anointing  with  oil  is  used  in  adminis 
tering  Confirmation  and  Holy  Orders;  but  these  several 
anointings  precede  Extreme  Unction,  and  in  consequence, 
the  name  "last  anointing"  is  given  to  this  Sacrament. 
The  other  Sacraments  in  which  anointing  is  used,  were 
intended  for  persons  in  health ;  Extreme  Unction  was  in 
stituted  by  our  Lord,  to  strengthen  the  dying,  in  their 
passage  out  of  this  world  into  another. 

The  matter  of  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  is 
oil  of  olives,  blessed  by  a  Bishop,  and  the  form  the  words 
used  by  the  priest,  while  he  anoints  the  sick  person  :  "  By 
this  holy  anointing,  and  of  His  own  most  tender  mercy, 
may  the  Lord  forgive  thee  whatever  thou  hast  committed 
by  thy  sight,"  Ac.  The  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the 
mouth,  the  hands,  the  feet,  are  each  anointed,  and  the 
words  of  the  form  repeated,  varying  the  termination  with 
each  nf  the  different  sense.".  The  nil  which  is  used,  should 
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have  been  blessed  by  a  Bishop  on  the  previous  Maundy 
Thursday.  If  it  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
give  Extreme  Unction  before  the  fresh  oil  can  be  procured, 
it  is  right  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  unlawful  to  use  the  oil  of  a 
former  year,  when  the  newly  blessed  oil  may  be  had. 

The  subject  of  this  Sacrament  is  any  person  who  has 
been  baptized,  has  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  is  in 
danger  of  death  by  sickness.  Baptism,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  the  gate  of  the  other  Sacraments,  and  consequently 
must  be  received  before  them ;  and  as  Extreme  Unction 
is  instituted  as  a  remedy  for  the  effects  of  sin,  it  can  only 
be  received  by  those  who  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
incurred  its  guilt.  Finally,  the  recipient  should  be  in 
danger  of  death  by  sickness.  Thus  infants,  and  all  who 
have  never  had  the  use  of  reason,  are  incapable  of  receiv 
ing  this  Sacrament.  So  also  soldiers  going  into  battle,  or 
criminals  led  to  execution,  or  sailors  on  a  perilous  voyage, 
cannot  receive  Extreme  Unction,  because,  though  they  are 
in  danger  of  death,  it  is  not  from  sickness.  No  one  should 
attempt,  therefore,  to  receive  this  Sacrament,  who  is  not 
considered  dangerously  ill ;  but  at  the  same  time,  its  re 
ception  should  not  be  put  off  to  the  last  extremity,  because 
one  of  the  effects  of  this  Sacrament,  is  in  some  cases  to 
recover  people  from  sickness, — because  of  the  danger  of 
dying  without  it,  and  because,  when  persons  are  so  near 
their  end,  they  are  often  incapable  of  disposing  themselves 
in  a  fitting  manner  to  receive  its  graces.  As  soon  as  the 
illness  becomes  serious,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  death, 
the  friends  of  the  sick  man  should  warn  him  of  the 
necessity  of  preparing  himself,  and  should  take  care  a 
priest  is  sent  for. 

As  Extreme  Unction  is  a  Sacrament  of  the  living,  it 
ought  to  be  received  in  the  state  of  grace,  and  therefore 
confession  will  usually  be  a  part  of  the  preparation  re« 
quired.  When  confession  cannot  be  made — for  instance, 
if  the  sick  man  be  speechless — he  should  endeavour,  at 
least,  to  make  an  act  of  perfect  contrition,  in  order  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  absolution,  and  to  dispose  himself 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  for  the  effects  of  Extreme  Unction. 
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CHAPTER  CXXIL 
On  the  effects  of  Extreme  Unction,  and  its  Minister. 

1.  EXTREME  Unction  cleanses  the  soul  from  venial  sin, 
and  also  from  the  unknown  mortal  sins  which  have  nut 
been  remitted  in  any  other  way,  provided  of  course  the 
sick  man  be  truly  penitent — that  is,  provided  that  he  has 
at  least  attrition  :  "If  he  be  in  sins,"  says  St  James,  "they 
shall  be  forgiven  him  "  (St  James  v.  15). 

2.  It  takes  away  the  remains  of  sin.     By  the  remains 
of  sin  we  mean :  (1.)  Any  hidden  guilt  existing  in  the  soul, 
which,  for  want  of  sufficient  contrition,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  has  not  been  removed  by  the  Sacrament  of  Pen 
ance.     (2.)  The  evil  dispositions  left  by  the  sins  which 
have  been  already  forgiven ;   for  example,  a  difficulty  in 
doing  good,  and  a  tendency  to  relapse  into  former  guilt. 
(3.)  The  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin.     Extreme  Unc 
tion  removes  these  consequences  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
according  to  the  good  dispositions  in  which  it  is  received. 

3.  Like  the  other  Sacraments  of  the  living,  it  increases 
habitual  grace,  and  gives  sacramental  grace  or  a  title  to 
actual  graces,   to  enable  the  sick   man   to   endure  with 
patience  and  resignation  the  sufferings  to  which  he  is  sub 
ject,  and  to  resist  the  temptations  which  beset  his  last  hour. 

4.  If  God  sees  it  expedient,   this  Sacrament   restores 
bodily  health  :  "  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick 
man,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up  "  (St  James  v.) 

Some  persons  are  anxious  to  put  off  the  reception  of 
Extreme  Unction  to  the  last  moment,  because  they  seem 
to  regard  it  as  a  prelude  to  certain  death ;  while,  in  truth, 
if  it  had  been  received  earlier,  it  might  have  led  to  their 
recovery.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  miraculous  cures  are 
sometimes  effected  by  Extreme  Unction  ;  but  the  beneficial 
effects  which  it  generally  exercises  on  bodily  health  are 
produced  in  an  indirect  way.  The  grace  of  the  Sacrament 
soothes  the  soul,  lessens  the  fear  of  death,  and  brings  on 
such  calm  and  peace  of  mind  as  often  to  lead  to  the 
restoration  of  health.  If  God  be  pleased  to  work  a  direct 
miracle,  it  is  never  too  late  for  Him  to  do  so  ;  but  if  the 
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Sacrament  is  to  act  as  a  natural  remedy,  indirectly  restor 
ing  health  in  the  way  just  explained,  it  must  be  received 
in  due  time,  otherwise,  like  ordinary  remedies,  which  are 
applied  too  late,  it  will  not  produce  its  effects.  Extreme 
Unction  can  only  be  received  once  during  the  same  danger. 
If,  however,  the  sick  man  recover  and  again  relapse  into 
the  same  or  any  other  dangerous  illness,  it  should  be  again 
received. 

The  minister  of  Extreme  Unction  must  be  a  priest :  "  Is 
any  man  sick  among  you  1  let  him  bring  in  the  priests  of 
the  Church."  Any  priest  can  validly  administer  this 
Sacrament ;  but  the  proper  minister  is  the  parish  priest  of 
the  sick  person,  or  one  of  his  assistants. 


CHAPTER  CXXIII. 

On  Holy  Order :  its  nature,  institution,  matter,  and  form. 

THE  Church  of  God,  being  by  divine  institution  one  visible 
body,  kept  together  by  visible  signs— by  faith  which 
cometh  of  hearing,  and  by  external  discipline— implies  in 
its  constitution  two  distinct  classes,— those  who  administer 
and  those  who  receive  the  Sacraments,— those  who  preach  and 
those  who  believe,— those  who  govern  and  those  who  obey. 
St  Paul  says,  "  To  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  accord 
ing  to  the  measure  of  the  giving  of  Christ.  Wherefore  He 
saith  :  Ascending  on  high,  He  led  captivity  captive  :  He 
gave  gifts  to  men.  And  He  gave  some  apostles  and  some 
prophets,  and  others  some  evangelists,  and  others  some 
pastors  and  doctors.  For  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ :  until  we  all  meet  into  the  unity  of  faith,  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man  unto 
the  measure  of  the  age  of  the  fulness  of  Christ;  that 
henceforth  we  be  no  more  children  tossed  to  and  fro  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  wicked 
ness  of  men,  by  cunning  craftiness,  by  which  they  lie  in 
wait  to  deceive.  But  doing  the  truth  in  charity,  we  may 
in  all  things  grow  up  in  Him  who  is  the  head,  even  Christ : 

2A 
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from  Whom  the  whole  body,  being  compacted  and  fitly 
joined  together,  by  what  every  joint  suppheth,  according 
to  the  operation  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  in 
crease  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  charity 
(Eph.  iv.  7-16). 

The  Apostle  here  plainly  tells  us  that  our  Lord  estab 
lished  a  hierarchy,- 1.«.,  a  sacred   body  of  teachers  and 
rulers,  to  keep  His  people  in  one  faith,  and  build  them  up 
in  the  way  of   salvation.     The   Evangelists   narrate  1 
occasion  of  His  so  doing.     After  His  resurrection  He  came 
to  His  Apostles,  and  said  to  them,  "  All  power  is  given  Me 
in  heaven  and  in  earth  :  go  ye,  therefore,  teach  ye  all  na 
tions,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Teaching  them  to  ob 
serve  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,  and 
behold  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation 
of  the  world  "  (St  Matt  xxviii.  20).     "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature     (St  Mark 
xvi   15)      The  authority  which  our  Divine  Lord  received 
from  His  Father  He  here  bestows  on  His  Apostles  ;    and 
on  them,  as  the  terms*  of  the  commission  show,  not  as  in 
dividuals,  but  as  heads  of   the  Church  for  ever. 
His  words  prove  that  there  will  always  be  persons  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  the  Apostles,  and  inherit  their  authority  as 
preachers  of  the  gospel  and  administrators  of  the  Sacraments. 
It  has  been  seen  that  our  Lord  gave  His  Apostles  and 
their  successors  power  to  consecrate  and  offer  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  as  a  sacrifice  in  memory  of  His  death  ;  and; 
further  that  He  bestowed  on  them  authority  to  forgive  or 
retain    sins  (St  John  xx.  21-23).     There  are,  then,  two 
kinds  of  power  in  the  Church.     1st,  Jurisdiction,  or  power 
over  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  which  includes  a  right 
of  governing  the  faithful  at  large,  and  judging  the  indivi 
dual  conscience  before  God.     2dly,  The  power  to  .adminis 
ter  Sacraments  and  offer  sacrifice,  which  is  called  power 
over  Christ's  natural  body.     This  twofold  power  forms  the 
priesthood,  and  resides  in  its  fulness,  first,  in  the  ] 
of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  whom  our  Lord  con 
stituted  the  Rock  of  His  Church,  the  feeder  of  His  flock, 
to  whom  He  gave   the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hetven. 
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And  next,  in  the  body  of  Bishops  in  union  with  St  Peter's 
See.  To  the  Pope  and  to  the  collective  episcopate  alone 
does  it  belong  to  define  matters  of  faith.  Each  bishop  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  particular  district  assigned  to  him, 
called  a  diocese,  wherein  he  governs  the  priests  and  the 
faithful.  Subordinated  to  the  Bishop,  and  deriving  from 
him  his  jurisdiction,  is  the  simple  priest,  who  has  to  preach 
the  word,  administer  the  Sacraments,  offer  sacrifice,  and 
direct  in  the  way  of  salvation  those  committed  to  his  charge. 

Besides  the  priesthood,  there  are  other  kinds  of  minis 
terial  power  which,  more  or  less  remotely,  subserve  it. 
This  power  is  not,  however,  distributed  in  the  same  way 
throughout  the  Clmrch.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  hier 
archical  order  is  fourfold,  and  consists  of  priest,  deacon, 
subdeacon,  and  lector  ;  in  the  Latin  Church  it  is  sevenfold, 
and  we  have  priest,  deacon,  subdeacon,  acolyte,  exorcist, 
lector,  and  porter.  Of  these,  the  first  three  are  called 
holy,  or  greater,  the  last  four  minor,  or  lesser  orders.  We 
have  said  enough  on  the  subject  of  the  priesthood,  and  have 
seen  how  that  order  comprehends  both  Bishop  and  simple 
priest,  or  presbyter.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  func 
tions  of  each  of  the  other  orders.  And  first  of  the  deacon. 

We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  vi.),  that 
"  when  the  number  of  the  disciples  increased,  there  arose 
a  murmuring  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Hebrews,  because 
their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration. 
Then  the  twelve,  calling  together  the  multitude  of  the  dis 
ciples,  said,  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the 
Word  of  God  and  serve  tables.  Wherefore,  look  ye  out 
among  you  seven  men  of  good  reputation,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  busi- 
nsss.  But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer  and 
the  ministry  of  the  word.  And  the  saying  was  liked  by 
all  the  multitude.  And  they  chose  Stephen,  a  man  full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Philip,  and  Prochorus, 
and  Nicanor,  and  Timon,  and  Parmenas,  and  Nicolas,  a 
proselyte  of  Antioch.  These  they  set  before  the  Apostles, 
and  they,  praying,  imposed  hands  upon  them."  Here  we 
have  the  account  of  the  appointment  of  deacons.  They 
were  to  help  the  priest,  and  relieve  his  burden  in  the 
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external  management  of  the  Church,  especially  in  the  dis 
tribution  of  alms. 

St  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  St  Timothy,  dwells  on  the 
virtues  which  this  office  requires,  and  gives  us  a  high  idea 
of  its  dignity  (1  Tim.  iii.  8,  10).  "To  the  deacon,"  says 
the  Catechism  of  Trent,  "  as  the  eye  of  the  Bishop,  it  be 
longs  to  investigate  who,  within  the  diocese,  lead  lives  of 
piety  and  religion,  and  who  do  not ;  who  attend  Mass,  and 
who  do  not ;  and  to  make  the  Bishop  acquainted  with  all 
these  matters.  In  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  and  priest, 
he  may  be  delegated  to  expound  the  Gospel  to  the  people  ; 
not,  however,  from  an  elevated  place,  to  make  it  under 
stood  that  this  is  not  his  proper  office."  The  deacon's 
principal  office  at  present  is  to  assist  the  priest  during 
solemn  Mass.  He  pours  wine  into  the  chalice,  offers  it  with 
the  priest,  chants  the  gospel,  dismisses  the  people  at  the  end. 
When  it  was  the  discipline  of  the  Church  to  administer  in 
both  kinds,  the  deacon  used  to  distribute  the  chalice.  He 
used  also  to  carry  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  absent. 

The  office  of  the  subdeacon,  as  the  name  shows,  is  to 
serve  the  deacon  at  the  altar.  It  is  his  business  to  pre 
pare  the  altar-linen,  the  vessels,  the  bread  and  wine  neces 
sary  for  the  sacrifice.  He  delivers  the  chalice  and  paten 
to  the  deacon,  hands  him  the  cruet  filled  with  wine,  and 
pours  the  water  into  the  chalice  while  the  priest  blesses  it. 
He  chants  the  epistle,  ministers  water  to  the  Bishop  when 
he  washes  his  hands  during  the  Mass,  and  assists  as  a 
witness  to  the  sacred  mysteries. 

The  acolyte  accompanies  and  serves  the  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon.  He  hands  the  latter  the  cruets  filled  with  wine 
and  water  ;  carries  and  attends  to  the  lights  used  during 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice. 

The  exorcist  receives  power  to  drive  out  evil  spirits  from 
those  possessed. 

The  reader's  office  is  to  read  portions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  during  certain  services  of  the  Church. 

The  porter  has  to  keep  the  keys  and  gate  of  the  Church, 
and  exclude  unworthy  persons  from  entering.  His  duties 
correspond  to  those  of  a  sacristan. 

As  a  preparation  for  orders  there  is  a  ceremony  called 
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the  tonsure,  in  which  the  hair  is  cut  off  the  top  of  the 
head  in  form  of  a  crown,  in  honour  of  the  crown  of  thorns 
our  Saviour  wore,  and  to  denote  the  royal  dignity  of  the 
clerical  state.  Persons  who  have  been  tonsured  are  hence 
forth  called  clerics,  because  they  have  chosen  the  Lord  for 
their  lot  ("  cleros  ")  and  inheritance. 

Such  are  the  different  kinds  of  ministers  of  the  Church. 
The  rite  by  which  they  are  made  is  called  from  them  Holy 
Orders,  because  it  establishes  that  regular  gradation  of 
rank  of  which  they  are  the  instance. 

As  God  alone  could  institute  the  priesthood,  so  God 
alone  could  appoint  the  means  of  its  transmission.  We 
are  then  prepared  to  find  and  are  required  to  believe,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  priesthood,  that  Holy  Order  is  one 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments :  "  If  any  one  shall  say  that 
Orders,  or  sacred  Ordination,  is  not  truly  and  properly  a 
Sacrament  instituted  by  Christ  the  Lord,  let  him  be 
anathema  "  (Council  of  Trent,  sess.  xxiii.,  c.  3).  And  its 
sacramental  character  is  manifest  in  Holy  Scripture.  St 
Paul,  in  his  Epistles  to  St  Timothy,  says,  "  Neglect  not 
the  grace  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  by  prophecy 
with  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  "  (1  Tim. 
iv.  14).  And  again,  "  I  admonish  thee  that  thou  stir  up 
the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  the  imposition  of  my 
hands  "  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  Here  we  have  all  the  essentials  of 
a  Sacrament, — the  outward  sign,  the  inward  grace  an 
nexed,  and  divine  appointment ;  for  God  alone  can  make 
outward  signs  means  of  grace. 

We  are  not  bound,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  to  hold  that 
ordination  is  a  Sacrament,  except  in  the  case  of  the  priest 
hood.  Theologians,  however,  consider  it  certain  that  the 
diaconate  is  also  conveyed  by  the  Sacrament.  For  that 
office  is  of  divine  institution,  and  seems  to  share  somewhat 
in  the  grace  of  the  priesthood.  We  must  not  suppose  from 
this  that  there  is  more  than  one  Sacrament  of  Orders. 
Different  ordinations  are  but  distinct  modes  of  applying 
one  and  the  same  Sacrament,  to  bestow  different  kinds  and 
degrees  of  the  same  grace,  that  is,  power  over  Christ's 
body,  natural  and  mystical.  There  seems  no  ground  for 
extending  the  Sacrament  below  the  diaconate  to  the  other 
orders,  which  are  purely  of  ecclesiastical  origin. 
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Imposition  of  hands,  and  the  prayer  which  the  Bishop 
says,  constitute  the  matter  and  form  in  the  Ordination  of 
priests,  and  probably  nothing  further  is  essential ;  the 
delivering  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  words,  "  Receive 
power  to  offer  sacrifices  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  as  well  as  the  last  laying-on  of  the  Bishop's  hands, 
with  the  accompanying  words,  being  only  more  explicit 
expressions  of  the  same  act.  In  the  diaconute,  too,  most 
probably  nothing  further  is  needed  for  the  external  sign, 
than  the  imposition  of  the  Bishop's  hands  and  the  words, 
"  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  for  strength,  and  to  resist  the 
devil  and  his  temptations." 


CHAPTER  CXXIV. 

On  the  Effects  of  the  Sacrament  of  Order  ;   its  minister,  and  the 
dispositions  required  for  it. 

1.  BKSIDES  sanctifying  grace,  this  Sacrament  impresses  a 
character  on  the  soul  which  distinguishes  the  ordained 
from  other  men,  making  him  participate  in  a  special  man 
ner  in  the  ministry  and  priesthood  of  our  Lord  ;  hence  it 
cannot  be  repeated. 

2.  In  virtue  of  this  character,  it  gives  power  to  offer 
sacrifice,  administer  Sacraments,  and  govern  the  faithful. 
For  Holy  Order  gives  external  jurisdiction,  or  power  over 
the  body  mystical,  as  well  as  the  sacrificial  and  sacra 
mental  power  of  the  priesthood]  but  in  a  different  manner. 
The  latter  is  made  over  absolutely  and  irrevocably  to  the 
individual  in  form  of  an  inherent  faculty ;  the  former  is 
given  only  on  condition  of  due  appointment  by  the 
Church,  and  rather  in  form  of  a  title  to  actual  grace  for 
the  fulfilment  of  an  office.  Any  Bishop  can  validly  ordain, 
and  any  priest  can  validly  consecrate,  even  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Church :  but  an  heretical  or  schis- 
matical  Bishop  has  no  jurisdiction  or  right  of  teaching  or 
governing.  And  because  of  this  difference  between  juris 
diction  and  the  sacrificial  and  sacramental  power,  the  lattel 
is  frequently  contrasted  with  the  former  as  the  power  ol 
Order ;  a  contrast  which  must  not  mislead  us  into  supposing 
that  jurisdiction  is  not  also  derived  from  the  Sacrament 
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3.  The  ordained  receives  sacramental  grace  to  perform 
aright  all  the  duties  of  his  state. 

A  Bishop,  and  a  Bishop  only,  can  administer  Holy 
Order ;  so  that  not  even  the  Pope  can  delegate  the  power 
to  a  simple  priest.  This  is  certain  as  regards  the  priest 
hood  ;  some  deny  it  in  the  case  of  the  diaconate,  and  be 
yond  a  question  priests  have  been  permitted  to  administer 
minor  orders. 

Subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests  are  ordained  by  one 
Bishop  ;  a  Bishop  is  always  consecrated  by  three  others, 
although  one  could  do  so  validly. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  subject  for  Holy  Order.  To  receive 
the  Sacrament  validly,  the  person  to  be  ordained  must  be 
a  man  ;  for  only  a  man  can  represent  Christ,  and  only  a 
man  can  mediate  between  God  and  man  :  "a  man,"  says 
the  Apostle,  "is  the  glory  of  God,  but  a  woman  is  the 
glory  of  the  man"  (1  Cor.  xi.  7).  He  must  have  been 
baptized,  and  intend  to  be  ordained.  To  receive  the 
Sacrament  worthily,  and  according  to  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  he  must  be  in  a  state  of  grace  ;  he  must  have  a 
vocation  or  call  from  God  to  the  priesthood, — "  for  no  man 
taketh  this  honour  to  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God, 
as  Aaron  was  "  (Heb.  v.  4) ;  he  must  be  free  from  certain 
canonical  impediments  ;  and  have  a  fixed  purpose  of  con 
tinuing  single  and  chaste. 

From  every  early  times,  the  Western  Church  has  required 
her  Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  to  be  unmarried  men, 
and  for  some  centuries  has  included  subdeacons  under  the 
same  discipline.  She  now  will  not  ordain  married  men, 
much  less  will  she  suffer  them  to  marry  after  ordination. 
She  does  not  assert  that  this  practice  is  of  divine  precept, 
or  that  it  is  otherwise  than  a  discipline  of  her  own.  There 
are,  however,  the  strongest  reasons  for  its  enforcement. 
Celibacy  is  a  more  perfect  state  than  that  of  marriage ; 
and  the  clergy  ought  to  be  examples  of  that  which  is  most 
perfect.  The  distractions,  cares,  and  embarrassments  of 
the  married  state  would  interfere  sadly  with  the  duties  of 
the  priest,  and  prevent  his  giving  himself  wholly  to  the 
service  of  God  :  "  He  that  is  without  a  wife  is  solicitous 
for  the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please 
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God;  but  he  that  is  with  a  wife  is  solicitous  for  the  things 
of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife,  and  is  divided  " 
(1  Cor.  vii.  27). 


CHAPTER  CXXV. 
Of  Matrimony  :  its  first  institution. 

THE  last  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  is  Matrimony.  It  is  so 
called  from  two  Latin  words,  signifying  the  office  of 
mother,  matris  munus ;  because,  as  the  Roman  Catechism 
says,  the  woman  is  married  in  order  that  she  may  become 
a  mother  :  to  bear  and  bring  up  children  is  the  office  of  a 
mother. 

The  Catechism  defines  matrimony  to  be  "  a  Sacrament 
by  which  the  contract  of  marriage  is  blessed  and  sancti 
fied."  As  a  Sacrament  it  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  when 
He  was  on  earth  ;  but  as  a  contract,  or  state  of  life,  it 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  As,  then,  the  Sacra 
ment  is  founded  on  this  contract,  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  it,  it  is  necessary  first  to  speak  of  Matrimony  as  a 
contract,  before  treating  it  as  a  Sacrament  of  the  new  law. 
As  a  contract  it  is  defined,  "  a  lawful  union  of  a  man  and 
woman,  by  which  they  give  themselves  up  one  to  the  other 
for  mutual  society  and  the  begetting  of  children."  As  men 
bind  themselves  to  one  another  by  contracts  of  different 
sorts,  and  with  different  objects  in  view,  so  the  essential 
part  of  Matrimony,  as  a  contract,  is  the  man  and  woman 
binding  themselves  to  one  another.  But  in  order  to  this 
being  valid,  it  is  necessary  that  the  contract  should  be  be 
tween  persons  who  are  not  lawfully  hindered  from  making 
it ;  that  it  should  be  voluntary,  or  else  it  is  not  really  the 
parties  binding  themselves  ;  'and  that  the  contract  be  ex 
pressed  by  words  or  outward  signs,  and  this  to  signify,  not 
that  the  contracting  parties  intend  or  promise  to  bind 
themselves  hereafter  to  each  other,  but  that  they  actually 
do  so  then  and  there,  and  with  the  intention  of  living  as 
man  and  wife. 

This  being  the  explanation  of  the  contract  of  Matrimony, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  instituted  by  God  him- 
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self  when  He  made  man.  We  read  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  that  "  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  .  .  . 
male  and  female  created  He  them;  and  God  blessed  them, 
and  said,  Increase  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth  "  (Gen. 
i.  27).  This,  then,  was  the  primary  end  of  this  union  of 
man  and  woman  in  marriage.  Further  on,  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  creation  of  Eve  is  given,  and  the  second  end 
of  marriage  is  referred  to  :  "  And  the  Lord  said,  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone  :  let  us  make  a  help  like  unto 
himself."  And  then  a  little  further  on,  "  For  Adam  there 
was  not  found  a  helper  like  himself.  Then  the  Lord  cast  a 
deep  sleep  on  Adam;  and  when  he  was  asleep,  he  took  one 
of  his  ribs  and  filled  up  the  flesh  for  it ;  and  the  Lord  God 
built  the  rib  which  he  took  from  Adam  into  a  woman,  and 
brought  her  to  Adam  ;  and  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone 
of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  :  she  shall  be  called 
woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man.  Wherefore  a 
man  shall  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his 
wife,  and  they  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh"  (Gen.  ii.  et.  seq.) 
And  our  Lord  himself  refers  to  this  account  as  showing 
that  Matrimony  was  of  divine  appointment  (Matt.  xix.  5). 
These  two  are  spoken  of  as  the  ends  of  marriage  before  the 
fall  of  man.  But  after  the  fall,  when  now  the  flesh  was  no 
longer  obedient  to  the  spirit,  there  was  a  third  subsidiary 
end  of  marriage,  that  through  it  men  might  more  easily 
avoid  offending  God  by  sins  of  impurity.  And  so  St  Paul, 
in  speaking  of  those  who  do  not  possess  the  gift  of  con 
tinence,  says,  "  To  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have 
his  own  wife,  and  let  every  woman  have  her  own  husband" 
(1  Cor.  vii.  2). 

These  were  the  three  ends  of  Matrimony  as  instituted 
by  God ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  a  perpetual  and  indis 
soluble  union.  This  is  to  be  gathered,  as  the  Council  of 
Trent  teaches,  from  the  passages  already  quoted  from  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  We  find,  indeed,  in  the  Book  of  Deuter 
onomy  (chap.  xxiv.  1)  that  directions  are  given  concern 
ing  the  divorcing  of  a  wife ;  but  when  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord  referred  to  this  permission,  our  Lord  answered  them, 
that  "  Moses,  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  your  heart,  per 
mitted  you  to  put  away  your  wives,  but  from  the  beginning 
it  was  not  so  "  (Matt.  xix.  8). 
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CHAPTER  CXXVI. 

Of  Matrimony  as  a  Sacrament:  its  nature,  institution,  matter, 
form,  minister,  and  subject. 

Sucn  being  the  contract  of  marriage  as  instituted  by  God, 
the  next  thing  is  to  explain  the  Sacrament  which  is  founded 
on  that  contract.  For  as  in  every  Sacrament  some  sensible 
and  natural  thing  is  taken  and  raised  into  a  means  of 
grace,  so  in  this  Sacrament  the  natural  contract  of  mar 
riage  is  raised  to  be  a  means  of  supernatural  effects  on  our 
souls.  Accordingly  Matrimony,  as  a  Sacrament,  is  defined 
as  "  a  Sacrament  of  the  new  law,  by  which  the  contract  of 
marriage  is  blessed  and  sanctified ; "  by  the  contract  of  mar 
riage  being  meant  the  legitimate  union  of  man  and  woman, 
as  already  explained. 

The  Church  has  laid  it  down,  in  the  Council  of  Trent, 
that  Matrimony  is  a  true  and  proper  Sacrament,  and  one 
of  the  seven  instituted  by  our  Lord.  The  Roman  Cate 
chism  refers  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  to  the 
words  of  St  Paul,  as  proving  this  :  "  So  also  ought  men  to 
love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.  He  that  loveth  hia 
wife,  loveth  himself  ;  for  no  man  ever  hated  his  own  flesh, 
but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  as  also  Christ  doth  the 
Church.  For  we  are  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh, 
and  of  His  bonss.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  hia 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  adhere  to  his  wife ;  and  they 
two  shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a  great  Sacrament :  but  I 
speak  in  Christ  and  in  the  Church  "  (Eph.  v.  28).  It  is  not 
known  exactly  when  our  Lord  instituted  this  Sacrament. 
Many  of  the  Fathers  thought  that,  as  He  sanctified  water 
for  washing  away  sins  by  being  Himself  baptized  in  the 
Jordan,  so  He  sanctified  marriage,  and  raised  it  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Sacrament,  by  Himself  assisting  at  the  mar 
riage  at  Cana,  where  He  worked  His  first  miracle.  While 
others  refer  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  when,  in  speaking  of 
marriage,  and  its  institution  by  God  in  Paradise,  He  said, 
"  Wiiat,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man 
put  asunder"  (Matt.  xix.  6).  And  others,  again,  think  that 
it  was  formerly  ordained  by  our  Lord,  with  other  Sacra 
ments,  after  His  Resurrection,  when  He  spoko  to  His 
disciples  "  of  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Acts  i.  3^ 
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Matter  and  Form  and  Minister.  There  are  some  persona 
who  have  held  that  the  minister  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matri 
mony  is  a  priest,  and  that  the  form  is  the  words  that  are 
used  by  him  in  the  Marriage  Service  :  "I  join  you  together 
in  Matrimony,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  "  the  matter  consisting  in  the  persona 
of  the  man  and  woman  which  are  mutually  given  over  to 
each  other.  But  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  most  common 
opinion, — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  now  universal, — is,  that  the 
contracting  parties  are  themselves  the  ministers  of  the 
Sacrament.  Yet  the  Church  ordinarily  requires  the  parish 
priest  to  assist  at  the  ceremony,  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
makes  this  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
From  this,  therefore,  it  would  follow  that  while  the  matter 
of  the  Sacrament  consists,  as  haa  been  said,  in  the  mutual 
giving  up  of  the  contracting  parties  to  one  another,  the 
form  does  not  consist  in  the  words  of  the  priest, — which 
are  intended  to  acknowledge  and  ratify  the  contract  just 
made, — but  in  the  words  or  outward  signs,  by  which  the 
man  and  woman  mutually  accept  each  other  as  husband 
and  wife. 

Subject  of  Matrimony.  By  the  subjects  of  Matrimony 
are  meant  the  persons  capable  of  receiving  the  Sacrament. 
Every  baptized  person  who  is  not  hindered  by  any  natural 
impediment,  or  any  that  arises  from  the  law  of  God  or  of 
the  Church,  is  capable  of  receiving  the  sacrament  of  Matri 
mony.  Thus  there  are  four  sorts  of  obstacles  to  receiving 
it  validly  : — 1st,  Unbaptized  persons,  though  they  can 
enter  into  the  contract,  are  incapable  of  receiving  the  Sac 
rament  of  Marriage;  2dly,  Persons  incapable  from  any 
natural  caiise  of  the  principal  end  of  marriage  cannot 
validly  contract  it  •  3dly,  The  law  of  God  prohibits  per 
sons  within  certain  degrees  of  kindred  from  contracting 
marriage,  so  that  they  cannot  do  so  validly ;  and,  4thly, 
The  law  of  the  Church  also  prohibits  certain  persons,  and 
declares  them  incapable  of  Matrimony.  But  the  prohibi 
tion  "  to  marry  within  certain  degrees  of  kindred,  or  in  any 
way  forbidden  by  the  Church,"  has  been  treated  of  in  its 
own  place,  under  the  Precepts  of  the  Church  ;  and  the 
prohibitions  of  the  divine  law  are  explained  together  with 
them. 
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CHAPTER  CXXVII. 
Of  the  Indissolubility  of  Marriage. 

THOUGH  there  are  certain  persons  who  are  incapable  of 
contracting  Matrimony,  yet  when  the  contracting  parties 
are  neither  of  them  so  hindered,  and  the  Sacrament  has 
been  ratified,  the  marriage  cannot  be  dissolved  by  any 
earthly  power.  This  was  clearly  laid  down  by  our  Lord 
himself,  when  the  Pharisees  asked  Him  whether  it  was 
lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause. 
He  referred  them  to  the  institution  of  marriage  in  the  be 
ginning;  aud  after  quoting  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament, 
He  added,  "  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder  "  (Matt.  xix.  6). 

Upon  their  objecting  that  Moses  had  given  directions 
about  divorce,  He  answered  that  Moses  had  permitted  it 
because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  but  added,  "  I  say 
to  you,  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for 
fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery; 
and  he  who  shall  marry  her  that  is  put  away  committeth 
adultery "  (v.  9).  And  St  Paul  teaches  that  nothing  but 
death  can  dissolve  the  marriage-bond  (Rom.  vii.  2).  As 
this  is  the  law  of  God,  the  Church  cannot  give  leave  that 
it  should  be  broken.  And  so  we  find  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  that  the  greatest  inducements  could  not  prevail 
on  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  grant  a  dissolution  of  a  true 
marriage,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  England  at  the  Re 
formation,  the  schism  of  a  whole  country  was  to  be  the 
consequence  of  refusal. 

Yet  there  are  some  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
First,  in  case  there  has  been  some  cause  which  rendered 
either  of  the  parties  incapable  of  contracting  matrimony, 
the  Church  can,  upon  inquiring  into  the  matter,  and  find 
ing  it  to  be  so,  declare  the  marriage  null.  This  has  some 
times  been  mistaken  for  a  dissolving  of  the  marriage  ;  but 
in  reality  it  is  only  declaring  that  there  never  was  any  real 
marriage  at  all,  because  of  some  impediment  which  made 
the  contract  invalid. 

Secondly,  The  Church  can  grant  a  divorce  in  this  sense, 
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not  of  dissolving  the  bond  of  marriage,  but  authorising  the 
separation  of  man  and  wife.  An  exception  of  this  sort  is 
made  by  our  Lord  himself,  when  He  says,  "  Whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,"  that 
is,  adultery.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  only  a  separation  was 
here  meant,  and  not  a  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  matrimony; 
for  our  Lord  adds,  that  "  he  that  marrieth  her  that  is  put 
away  from  her  husband  committeth  adultery  "  (Luke  xvi. 
18).  And  St  Paul  commands  that  the  wife  should  not 
depart  from  her  husband  ;  "  and  if  she  depart,  that  she 
remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband  "  (1 
Cor.  vii.  11).  This  is  the  difference  between  the  mere 
contract  of  marriage,  and  marriage  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Sacrament.  The  Jews  were  permitted  to  put  away  their 
wives,  and  the  bond  of  marriage  was  dissolved.  So  the 
Church  can  dispense  for  grave  cause  from  the  mere  contract 
of  marriage  when,  as  in  the  case  of  unbaptized  persons,  the 
Sacrament  of  Marriage  has  not  been  received.  But  among 
Christians  the  bond  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  is 
indissoluble,  and  separation  is  only  sanctioned  for  some 
grave  cause,  such  as  (1),  adultery;  (2),  one  of  the  parties 
being  unable  to  live  with  the  other  without  great  danger 
of  losing  faith  or  falling  into  grievous  sin  ;  or  (3),  from  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  in  order  that  they  may 
enter  religion.  But  this  last  is  not  easily  or  frequently 
permitted. 

The  third  exception  is  the  case  of  the  Church  dissolving 
a  marriage  when  it  has  not  been  ratified  and  sealed  by  the 
parties  living  together  as  man  and  wife,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
"  consummated."  When  it  has  been  consummated,  the 
Church  cannot  dissolve  it ;  but  till  then  it  can  be  dissolved, 
if  either  party  has  a  vocation  to  religion.  This  has  been 
permitted  by  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  also  because, 
being  known  to  be  permitted,  it  becomes  a  condition  of  the 
contract 
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CHAPTER  CXXVIII. 

Of  the  effects,  dispositions,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Matrimony. 

Effects.  The  effects  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  are, 
that  it  gives  the  graces  that  are  necessary  to  sanctify  that 
state  of  life,  and  to  enable  married  persons  to  fulfil  rightly 
the  duties  that  it  imposes.  The  raising  of  Matrimony  to 
be  a  Sacrament  has  been  compared  in  its  effects  to  the 
cultivating  of  a  fruit-tree,  which  brings  forth  the  same  fruit 
as  in  its  -wild  state,  but  sweet  and  well-flavoured,  instead 
of  being  sour  and  unpalatable.  So  Matrimony  as  a  Sacra 
ment  has  the  same  ends  and  duties  as  before ;  but  the 
grace  attached  to  it  enables  the  parties  to  love  one  another 
with  a  more  faithful  and  enduring  affection,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  fulfil  the  vows  which  they  make  before  the  altar  to 
one  another  in  sickness  and  health,  in  poverty  as  well  as  in 
riches.  It  also  gives  them  grace  for  the  fulfilling  of  all 
the  duties  they  owe  to  their  children  in  nurturing  them  and 
educating  them. 

Dispositions.  But  in  order  to  receive  the  grace  of  this 
Sacrament  it  is  necessary  to  approach  it  in  proper  disposi 
tions.  The  most  essential  of  these  is  to  be  in  a  state  of 
grace.  For  as  Matrimony  is  one  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
living,  it  cannot  be  received  by  a  person  not  in  a  state  of 
grace  without  grievous  sin.  Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  per 
sons  who  are  about  to  be  married  to  prepare  themselves  by 
a  good  confession ;  and  this  is  considered  so  important, 
that  it  is  usual  to  require  a  certificate  of  the  parties  that 
they  have  been  to  confession.  If  persons  were  to  be 
married  in  a  state  of  sin,  though  the  marriage  would  be 
valid,  yet  they  would  not  receive  the  graces  of  the  Sacra 
ment,  nor  is  it  certain  that  they  would  ever  recover  them, 
even  when  they  had  made  a  good  confession.  A  part  also 
of  the  good  dispositions  which  fit  a  person  for  receiving  the 
grace  of  the  Sacrament,  is  that  they  should  seek  by  their 
marriage  to  sanctify  themselves,  and  not  enter  into  that  state 
from  low  and  unworthy  motives,  but  in  order  to  forward 
their  salvation.  Children  ought  to  seek  the  approval  of 
their  parents  to  their  marriage,  and  to  be  willing  to  be 
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directed  by  them.  But  they  are  not  bound  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  their  parents  when  the  latter  are  directed  by 
motives  of  worldly  policy  or  sordid  interest. 

The  ceremonies  of  marriage  consist  in  each  of  the  parties 
grasping  the  right  hand  of  the  other,  and  pledging  faith  to 
him  or  her  in  a  set  form  of  words.  After  they  have  in 
this  way  solemnly  given  and  accepted  each  other,  the  priest 
standing  before  them  says,  "  I  join  you  together  in  Matri 
mony,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Amen;"  and  sprinkles  them  with  holy  water.  The 
priest  next  blesses  the  ring,  which  he  then  returns  to  the 
bridegroom,  who  puts  some  money  into  the  hand  of  the 
bride,  and  puts  the  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  saying,  "  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I 
thee  worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  ring  is  a  sign  of  the  mutual  fidelity  they  owe  to  one 
another.  But  the  ceremonies  of  marriage  are  not  the  same 
in  all  countries,  the  Church  permitting  such  different  cere 
monies  and  forms  of  words  as  are  usual  in  each  country. 

In  this  country,  where  Matrimony  is  not  looked  upon  by 
most  people  as  a  Sacrament,  nor  the  state  of  marriage  re 
garded  practically  as  a  holy  state,  it  is  of  especial  import 
ance  to  explain  the  subject  fully  and  frequently,  its  nature 
and  obligations,  and  the  graces  that  belong  to  it.  It  ia 
only  in  this  way,  and  not  by  avoiding  the  subject,  or 
passing  it  lightly  over,  that  the  tendency  to  regard  it  aa 
the  subject  simply  of  joking  and  laughter  can  be  counter 
acted.  The  exhortations  on  the  subject  of  Matrimony  in  the 
English  Ritual  are  very  useful  to  help  in  giving  instruction 
on  it. 

In  some  countries  it  is  usual  solemnly  to  affiance  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  to  one  another,  in  what  is  called 
Espousals.  Espousals  are  a  contract  between  a  man  and 
a  woman  to  accept  one  another  in  marriage,  not  at  the 
present  moment,  but  hereafter.  Where  these  are  customary, 
the  parties  are  absolutely  bound  to  each  other,  and  some 
other  consequences  follow.  But  as  they  are  not  customary 
in  this  country,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  even  a  pro 
mise  of  marriage  >*  binding  under  mortal  sin. 
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CHAPTER    OXXIX. 

On  Virtues  and  Vices. 

TIIE  Christian  religion  not  merely  teaches  us  the  revela 
tion  of  God  and  the  truths  which  He  has  made  known 
to  man,  but  requires  us  to  conform  ourselves  to  this  reve 
lation,  and  to  build  up  in  our  souls  a  character  like  to 
that  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     This  is  to  be  effected  by 
the  cultivation  of  virtues  and  a  corresponding  rooting  out 
of  vices.     Virtue  is  defined  to  be  a  habit  of  the  soul 
leading  us  to  do  good  actions.     It  is  also  a  mean  between  ~\ 
two  extremes,  which  are  opposed  to  the  virtue  by  excess  ] 
and  defect  respectively. 

A  virtue  is  said  to  be  a  habit  because  it  is  a  state  or 
faculty  produced  by  repeated  acts,  and  tending  to  repro 
duce  acts  of  the  same  kind  as  those  by  which  it  was 
itself  generated.  When  it  is  truly  acquired  it  produces 
these  acts  with  facility  and  readiness.  This  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  saying,  that  habit  is  a  second  nature ; 
because  as  everything  acts  readily  and  easily  according 
to  its  nature,  so  habits  affect  a  man  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  him  to  perform  their  acts  quickly  and  without 
reflection,  as  ho  does  those  things  which  are  prompted 
by  his  own  nature. 

God,  having  bestowed  upon  man  the  sanctifying  grace 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  a  certain  participation  of 
the  Divine  nature,  gives  him  with  it  certain  supernatural 
habits,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  three  theological 
virtues  and  the  four  cardinal  ones.  These  being  given 
directly  by  God  are  said  to  be  infused ;  while  other  moral 
virtues,  which  are  concerned  with  our  own  conduct  iu 
the  world,  and  are  not  necessarily  directed  to  God,  are 
said  to  be  acquired,  since  they  are  dependent  on  man's 
own  efforts  and  are  obtained  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  appropriate  acts.  But  all  virtues  infused,  as  well 
as  acquired,  are  strengthened  and  increased  by  the  fre 
quent  practice  of  acts  suitable  to  them.  And  so  also 
they  may  be  lost  by  neglect  or  by  acts  contrary  to  them. 
Thus,  although  faith  is  infused  by  God  into  the  soul,  a 
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man  may  weaken  and  ultimately  lose  it  by  neglect  of  his 
religion,  and  by  not  putting  his  faith  into  use  and  exer 
cise  for  a  considerable  time. 

Virtues  are  also  divided,  according  to  their  motive  and 
helps,  into  supernatural  and  natural.  When  they  depend 
only  on  reason  for  their  basis,  and  their  aim  is  simply 
connected  with  this  world  and  the  natural  order,  they 
are  said  to  be  natural.  Thus  many  heretics,  heathens, 
and  unbelievers  have  possessed  moral  virtues,  and  some 
times  of  a  high  order ;  but,  however  perfect  a  man  may 
be  in  them,  since  they  relate  merely  to  this  world,  they  do 
not  deserve  a  future  and  supernatural  reward ;  although, 
being  good  in  themselves,  they  dispose  the  soul  towards 
better  things.  When  virtues,  however,  are  exercised  by 
the  help  of  grace  and  for  supernatural  motives,  they 
become  themselves  supernatural  and  deserving  of  an 
eternal  reward ;  and  this  is  ordinarily  the  case  when  they 
are  practised  by  men  who  are  in  the  state  of  grace. 

/     As  every  virtue  is  a  mean  state  between  two  opposite 
/  extremes,  and  since  it  is  always  more  distant  from  one 
j   extreme  or  vice  than  it  is  from  the  other ;  as,  for  example, 
courage  is  more  distant  from  cowardice,  which  is  its  de 
fect,  than  from  rashness,  which  is  its  excess ;  or,  again, 
hope  is  more  distant  from  despair,  its  defect,  than  it  is 
from   presumption,   its   excess:    the   practical   rules   for 

\  guiding  the  will  in  acquiring  virtuous  habits  are  : — 

1.  To  avoid  especially  the  vice  most  opposed  to  the 
virtue. 

2.  To  guard  against  our  own  besetting  tendency,  since 
we  are  all  more  inclined  to  one  way  than  the  other. 

3.  To  beware,  above   all  things,  of   the  influence  of 
pleasure. 

The  theological  virtues,  which  are  exercised  upon  God 
Himself,  having  been  already  treated  in  earlier  chapters  of 
this  book,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  them  here. 

Cardinal  Virtues. 

These  are  so  called  from  the  Latin  cardo,  a  hinge, 
because  they  are  the  support  of  all  others,  and  be'cause 

2B 
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they  regulate  the  action  of  the  other  virtues,  as  the 
movement  of  a  door  is  regulated  by  its  hinges.  Like 
the  theological  virtues  they  are  directly  infused  by 
God. 

Named  in  order  of  their  relative  dignity  or  superiority, 
they  are  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance. 
Each  of  these  has  its  own  work  :  thus  prudence  directs 
and  guides  the  understanding,  justice  regulates  the  will, 
temperance  controls  our  desires,  and  fortitude  our  pro 
pensity  to  anger. 

a.  Prudence  consists  in  considering  with  care  the  ob 
jects  we  have  in  view,  whether  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next,  and  whether  for  our  own  good  or  that  of  others, 
and  arranging  the  means  we  ought  to  take  for  those 
objects.  It  implies,  therefore,  a  consideration  of  the  cir 
cumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  so  that  we  may  suit 
our  efforts  to  what  is  within  our  power  and  what  is  likely 
to  lead  to  success.  Our  Lord  repeatedly  inculcated  on 
His  disciples  that  they  should  use  the  same  wisdom  and 
prudence  in  saving  their  souls  that  men  of  the  world  do 
in  their  temporal  affairs. 

As  virtue  always  holds  a  middle  course,  there  are  of 
necessity  two  vices  always  opposed  to  it.  The  first  vice 
opposed  to  prudence  is  imprudence  or  thoughtlessness ; 
it  is  seen  in  those  who,  through  want  of  reflection,  lose 
sight  of  the  end  they  ought  to  have  kept  in  view,  or 
neglect  to  take  the  necessary  means  for  attaining  it.  The 
other  vice  opposed  to  prudence  is  craftiness  or  worldly 
prudence,  and  it  characterises  those  who  eagerly  consider 
both  the  end  and  the  means,  but  having  no  other  object 
than  that  of  acquiring  some  temporal  gain,  they  will  use 
any  artifice  to  deceive  their  neighbour  and  accomplish 
their  purpose.  Time  will  show  this  to  be  a  false  pru 
dence,  since  such  persons  will  have  lost  the  sovereign 
good  for  love  of  a  perishable  treasure  of  infinitely  less 
value. 

b.  Justice  is  often  used  in  Holy  Scripture  in  the  sense 
of  uprightness,  and  strictness  in  obeying  the"  will  of  God ; 
but  the  moral  virtue  of  justice  is  a  constant  and  fixed 
disposition  to  give  to  every  one  that  which  is  his  due, 
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whether  in  dividing  and  distributing  the  goods  of  life, 
or  in  meting  out  rewards  and  punishments.  Our  Lord 
appealed  to  this  virtue  in  replying  to  those  who  tempted 
him,  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

When  justice  causes  a  man  to  render  due  homage  to 
God,  it  is  styled  the  virtue  of  religion.  When  it  impels 
children  to  duly  honour  their  parents,  it  is  termed  piety, 
which  by  figure  of  speech  is  often  used  as  synonymous 
with  the  virtue  of  religion.  Obedience  to  legitimate 
authority  and  patriotism  are  also  reducible  to  the  virtue 
of  justice,  as  are  also  gratitude,  friendship,  and  veracity. 

There  are  two  vices  opposed  to  justice,  of  which  the 
first  is  injustice.  We  are  unjust  when  we  take  from 
others  that  which  belongs  to  them.  We  are  guilty  of 
injustice  when,  in  buying  or  selling,  we  try  to  give  less 
or  receive  more  than  is  right.  The  second  vice  against 
justice  is  exaction,  or  justice  carried  to  excess  ;  it  consists 
in  being  too  severe,  and  more  exacting  in  our  dealings 
than  is  just  and  reasonable.  For  in  many  cases  justice 
must  be  tempered  with  mercy;  for  example,  if  a  poor 
person  cannot  pay  at  once  what  he  owes  without  the 
greatest  inconvenience  to  himself,  it  is  reasonable  and 
just  to  accord  him  a  delay ;  to  refuse  it  would  be  to  act 
with  undue  rigour. 

c.  Fortitude  is  a  virtue,  consisting  in  a  firmness  of 
mind  and  a  readiness  to  undergo  trials  and  to  endure 
suffering  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  to  God  or  to 
man.  It  is  a  disposition  which  enables  men  to  persevere 
in  their  undertakings,  and  therefore  to  succeed  in  them, 
because  they  are  not  beaten  down  either  by  inward  pain 
or  outward  opposition.  We  have  a  wonderful  example 
of  fortitude  in  the  history  of  the  Seven  Machabees.  It 
is  the  Christian  virtue  of  fortitude,  which  is  one  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  enables  martyrs  to  endure 
tortures  and  death  for  their  faith. 

Opposed  to  fortitude  are  cowardice  and  rashness. 
Cowardice  makes  us  yield  too  easily,  because  we  have 
little  strength  or  courage.  Rashness,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  us  rush,  without  necessity,  into  evident  danger, 
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and  being  thus  wanting  in  prudence,  is  not  praiseworthy, 
but  blamable. 

d.  Temperance,  the  fourth  cardinal  virtue,  is  akin  to 
fortitude,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  overcoming  pleasure, 
as  fortitude  does  in  overcoming  pain.  The  temperate 
man  is  he  who  has  learned  to  control  himself.  He  is 
influenced  by  feelings  and  passions  like  others,  but  he 
can  command  and  restrain  his  desires,  giving  them  their 
way  only  so  far  as  he  sees  to  bo  good.  People  may  be 
temperate  out  of  motives  of  health,  or  economy,  or  re 
spectability,  or  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of  society, 
or  of  what  right  reason  teaches.  The  Christian  is  tem 
perate  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake 
of  his  soul's  health,  since  "  carnal  desires  war  against  the 
soul."  St.  Paul  exhorts  us  to  the  practice  of  this  virtue, 
from  the  example  of  those  who  train  themselves  for  races 
and  athletic  sports,  and  who  learn  to  be  temperate  in  all 
things.  "  They  do  it,"  he  says,  "  for  a  corruptible  prize, 
but  we  for  an  incorruptible  one." 

This  virtue  of  temperance  and  self-restraint  is  at  the 
very  root  of  the  spiritual  or  Christian  life.  Our  Lord 
told  the  multitudes  that  followed  Him,  that  unless  they 
would  deny  themselves  they  could  not  be  His  disciples. 
The  actual  practice  of  the  spiritual  life  begins  by  over 
coming  our  passions  and  resisting  unmortified  desires. 

The  vices  opposed  to  temperance  are  intemperance  and 
insensibility.  Intemperance  consists  in  an  inordinate  in 
dulgence  in  some  sensual  gratification,  as,  for  example,  in 
eating  or  drinking  to  excess.  Insensibility  is  the  going 
to  the  other  extreme,  refusing  oneself  not  only  all  pleasure, 
•but  even  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  health,  so 
as  not  to  experience  even  the  small  natural  gratification 
which  we  receive  from  the  food  we  take.  But  this  latter 
is  far  less  common  and  less  opposed  to  the  virtue  than  the 
opposite  extreme  of  self-indulgence  or  intemperance. 

It  may  be  added  that  from  temperance,  according  to 
the  matter  in  which  it  is  exercised,  spring  the  virtues  of 
abstinence,  sobriety,  chastity,  and  modesty. 
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The  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Gho«t. 

These  are  so  many  qualities  infused  into  the  soul  with 
sanctifying  grace  in  order  to  preserve  it,  and  to  assist  in 
its  operation  and  work.  All  who  are  in  a  state  of  grace 
possess  these  seven  gifts,-  and  make  acts  of  them  from 
time  to  time ;  but  their  operation  is  frequently  hindered 
by  venial  sins.  They  aid  us  to  attain  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  steps 
of  a  ladder,  for  by  them  we  can  gradually  rise  from  a 
state  of  sin  to  the  very  summit  of  perfection. 

The  Seven  Capital  Sins. 

All  the  sins  men  commit  are  traceable  to  some  parti 
cular  passion  which  is  strong  in  us.  Pride,  covetousness, 
lust,  anger,  gluttony,  envy,  and  sloth  are  called  capital 
sins,  because  they  are  the  head  and  source  of  many  others 
which  proceed  from  them  as  a  stream  proceeds  from  its 
source.  They  are  often  called  the  seven  deadly  sins,  but 
it  is  more  correct  to  call  them  vices  than  sins.  They  are 
the  roots  from  which  sins  spring  up.  They  have  very 
different  strength  in  different  people,  but  everybody  has 
at  least  a  tendency  to  one  or  more  of  them.  Just  as 
there  are  different  kinds  of  virtue  and  perfection,  so 
there  are  different  kinds  of  vice  and  wickedness.  The 
first  and  by  far  the  greatest  work  in  leading  a  spiritual 
life  is  to  find  out  the  particular  evil  tendency  or  vice 
which  is  strongest  in  ourselves — to  mortify  it  and  to  root 
it  out. 

But  while  avoiding  sin  and  overcoming  evil  inclina 
tions  is  the  first  thing  in  the  spiritual  life,  yet  in  prac 
tice  the  aiming  at  virtue  must  always  go  along  with  it, 
because  this  is  one  great  way  of  overcoming  sin.  In 
order  to  succeed  we  must  set  before  ourselves  the  virtues 
that  are  contrary  and  opposite  to  the  bad  dispositions 
that  we  are  fighting  against.  The  Catechism,  therefore, 
sets  down  the  seven  virtues  that  are  in  opposition  to  the 
seven  capital  sins. 

a.  Pride  is  an  inordinate  love  of  one's  own  excellence 
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or  rank.  Pride,  therefore,  causes  a  man  to  think  hotter  of 
himself  than  he  is,  and  leads  him  to  look  down  upon  his 
fellows,  so  that  he  will  neither  recognise  superior  nor  equal. 
The  sins  of  which  pride  is  the  source  are  ostentation, 
vain-glory,  strife,  discord,  disobedience,  and  many  others. 

b.  Covetousness  is  an  inordinate  love  of  possessions  and 
riches.     St.  Paul  declares  the  covetous  man  to  be  a  sort 
of  idolater,  because  he  prefers  his  worldly  goods  to  God, 
and  would  rather  lose  God  than  his  riches. 

The  sins  which  spring  from  covetousness  are  theft, 
robbery,  dishonesty  in  buying  and  selling,  neglect  of  the 
poor,  and  such  like. 

c.  L/iist  is  an  inordinate  love  of  sensual  pleasures. 

Its  ordinary  effects  are  blindness  of  the  understanding, 
rashness,  and  inconstancy ;  and  it  is  the  source  of  all  sins 
of  impurity  by  thought,  word,  or  deed. 

d.  Anger  is  a  violent  emotion,  or  movement  of  the  soul, 
impelling  us  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  have  done 
evil.     Anger,  however,  when  regulated  and  moderated  by 
reason,  is  not  a  sin,  but  is  even  good  and  just.     Thus,  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms  it  is  written,  "  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin 
not."     The  sin  of  anger  consists  in  three  things.     First, 
in  desiring  to  be  revenged  on  some  one  who  does  not 
deserve  punishment.      Second,   in  exercising  vengeance 
upon  our  own  authority,  whereas  princes  and  magistrates 
alone  have  the  ri^ht  to  inflict  punishment  on  evil-doers ; 
and  this  is  why  God,  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  Princes,  has 
declared  that  it  is  to  Him  that  vengeance  chiefly  belongs. 
Third,  in  seeking  to  punish  through  hatred  and  not  from 
a  love  of  justice,  in  not  observing  moderation  in  those 
cases  in  which  severity  is  necessary,  and  so  on. 

The  sins  of  which  anger  is  the  cause  are  strifes,  in 
jurious  words,  violence,  and  even  such  unseemly  actions 
that  they  would  appear  to  announce  the  loss  of  reason, 
for  anger,  when  it  is  inordinate,  resembles  madness. 

e.  Gluttony,  which  is  an  inordinate  love  of  eating  or 
drinking.     It  consists  in  eating  or  drinking  to  excess ;  in 
desiring  very  rare  and  costly  aliments ;  in  not  observing 
the  law  of  abstinence,  as,  for  example,  by  eating  meat  on 
Fridays  and  on  fasting  days. 
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The  sins  of  which  gluttony  is  the  source  are  blindness 
of  the  understanding,  foolish  laughter,  scurrilous  lan 
guage,  and  often  impurity,  with  all  the  sins  which  spring 
from  it. 

/.  Envy  is  a  sin  by  which  we  feel  displeasure  at  our 
neighbour's  prosperity,  because  it  appears  to  us  that  our 
own  importance  is  thereby  diminished.  If,  however, 
when  some  good  happens  to  our  neighbour,  we  feel  dis 
pleased,  because  we  consider  him  to  be  unworthy,  and 
that  he  will  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  we  commit  no  sin ; 
neither  do  we  when  we  regret  that  we  have  not  some  one 
else's  piety  or  virtue ;  on  the  contrary,  this  sort  of  envy 
is  holy  and  praiseworthy.  But  if,  upon  some  favour 
being  accorded  to  our  neighbour,  we  are  vexed,  imagining 
that  in  some  way  it  tarnishes  our  own  glory,  and  we 
should,  moreover,  like  to  see  him  deprived  of  it,  then  we 
commit  the  sin  of  envy. 

The  sins  that  proceed  from  envy  are  many  in  number 
— such  as  rash  judgment,  joy  at  our  neighbour's  misfor 
tune,  murmuring,  detraction,  and  calumny.  Envy  also 
leads  to  murder.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  Cain, 
who  from  envy  killed  his  brother  Abel,  and  in  the  Jews, 
who  from  envy  put  to  death  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

g.  Sloth  is  a  yielding  to  disgust  in  the  service  of  God 
and  in  being  obliged  to  keep  God's  commandments  and 
walk  in  the  path  of  virtue. 

The  sins  of  which  sloth  is  the  source  are  contempt  of 
the  commandments  of  God,  abandonment  to  vice,  despair 
of  being  able  to  do  well,  hatred  and  disrespect  for  all 
those  who  would  oblige  us  to  renounce  sin  and  pursue 
the  right  path. 

Sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  are  six  sins  of  special  malice,  viz. : — 

1.  Presumption  of  God's  mercy. 

2.  Despair. 

3.  Resisting  the  known  truth. 

4.  Envy  at  another's  spiritual  good. 

5.  Obstinacy  in  sin. 

6.  Final  impenitence. 
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These  are  sins  committed  out  of  pure  wickedness,  the 
third  especially,  which  is  more  particularly  than  the  others 
a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  it  consists  in  knowing 
the  truth,  and  yet  willingly  and  obstinately  trying  to 
believe  and  prove  the  contrary. 

The  last  one  can,  from  its  nature,  never  be  forgiven, 
either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  as  our  Lord  Himself 
declares  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  others  are  forgiven  but 
seldom,  it  being  extremely  rare  that  a  person  who  has 
committed  these  sins  repents  of  them. 

The  Eight  Beatitudes. 

It  was,  perhaps,  because  it  is  easier  and  pleasanter, 
because  more  hopeful  and  encouraging,  to  be  aiming  at 
something  good  and  high,  than  merely  to  be  fighting 
against  sin  and  evil,  that  our  Lord  began  His  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  by  the  eight  Beatitudes.  These  Beatitudes 
are  special  blessings  and  rewards  promised  to  those  who 
seek  after  different  kinds  of  Christian  virtue.  Blessed, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  "  happy,"  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth ;  and  the  rest.  Our  Lord 
proposed  in  this  way  to  His  disciples  the  particular  kinds 
of  virtue  and  perfection  which  He  wished  His  disciples 
to  aim  at,  instead  of  the  virtues  and  qualities  that  the 
world  admires.  And  as  there  are  different  kinds  of 
beauty  in  the  natural  world,  one  plant  or  animal  being 
distinguished  for  one  sort  of  excellence  and  another  for 
another  sort,  so  there  are  different  kinds  of  spiritual  ex 
cellence  which  God  the  Holy  Ghost  produces  in  the  souls 
of  men,  and  the  Beatitudes  enumerate  the  chief  of  these 
for  our  admiration  and  aim. 


The  Evangelical  Counsels. 

These  are  the  three  great  virtues  of  voluntary  poverty, 
perpetual  chastity,  and  entire  obedience.  They  are  called 
Evangelical  Counsels  because  they  are  proposed  to  us  in 
the  Gospele,  not  as  of  obligation,  but  as  a  more  perfect 
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mode  of  life  to  be  undertaken  by  those  to  whom  our 
Lord  gives  a  special  vocation.  No  one  is  strictly  bound 
to  observe  them  in  themselves,  since  they  are  counsels 
only  and  not  commandments,  and  our  Lord  Himself  said 
of  one  of  them  that  it  was  not  given  to  every  one ;  but 
although  all  are  not  bound  to  follow  them,  all  are  bound 
to  hold  them  in  honour  as  the  more  perfect  way,  and 
religious,  or  those  who  dedicate  themselves  specially  to 
the  service  of  God,  usually  bind  themselves  to  their 
observance  by  vow. 

Although  these  are  the  chief  ones,  many  other  counsels 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels. 
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Life  of  the  soul,  252. 

Light  of  nature,  129. 

Lord's  Prayer,  118,  244. 

Love  of  God,  commandment  on, 

115. 

Love  of  preference,  115. 
Lust,  390. 

MAGIO,  147. 

Man,  30. 

Marriage,  impediments  of,  225. 

Martyrdom,  285. 

Mass,  hearing,  165. 

Mass,  the,  321  et  seq. 

Matrimony,  Sacrament  of,  370 

et  seq. 

Means  of  grace,  229. 
Meditation,  meaning  of,  244. 
Mental  prayer,  235. 
Mercy,    spiritual    and    corporal 

works  of,  123. 
Merit,  273  et  seq. 
Mesmerism,  147. 
Militant,  Church,  89,  249. 
Minister  of  the  Sacraments,  275. 
Miracles,  78. 
Moral  law,  128,  133. 
Mortal  sin,  96  et  seq.,  116. 
Mother  of  God,  45  et  seq.,  261. 
Mysteries  of  faith,  12. 

NATURAL  law,  128. 
Nature  and  grace,  264  ft  seq. 
Necromancy,  147. 
Neighbour,  love  of  our,  118. 
Nestorius,  41,  260. 
Nicene  Creed,  14. 


OATHS,  154  et  seq. 
Occasions  of  sin,  341. 
Omens,  148. 
Order  and  mission,  77. 
Orders,  Holy,  369  et  seq. 
Origin  of  idolatry,  142. 
Original  sin,  92. 

Pax  tecum,  294. 

Peace  offerings,  327. 

Penance,  different  meanings  of, 
331. 

Penance,  sacramental,  355. 

Penance,  Sacrament  of,  331. 

Perjury,  155. 

Pharisaical  scandal,  185. 

Political  law  of  Moses,  133. 

Pope,  the,  81,  86,  870. 

Porter,  372. 

Positive  law,  128. 

Prayer,  234  et  seq. 

Precious  Blood,  devotion  to,  33. 

Presumption,  233. 

Pride,  389. 

Priest,  priesthood,  371. 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
67. 

Processions  of  Blessed  Sacra 
ment,  318. 

Profane  words,  162. 

Promises  of  God,  231. 

Prudence,  388. 

Purgatory,  89. 

Purpose  of  amendment,  339. 

QUARANT'  ORE,  321. 

RASH  judgment,  201. 
Reader  (lector),  372. 
Real  presence,  302. 
Relative  worship,  145. 
Religion,  virtue  of,  141. 
Requiem  Masses,  329. 
Restitution,  196. 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  59. 
Resurrection  of  the  body,  104 

et  seq. 

Revealed  law,  1 28. 
Revenge,  181. 
Rosary,  263. 
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SABBATH,  the,  162. 
Sacramentals,  282. 
Sacraments,  275. 
Sacred  Heart, devotion  inhonour 

of,  53. 

Sacrifice,  321,  327  et  seq. 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  299,  321 

et  seq. 

Sacrilege,  151. 

Saints,  worship  of,  141  it  seq. 
Sanctifying  grace,  116,  270. 
Satisfaction,  355. 
Satisfactory  merit,  356. 
Scandal,  183. 
Scrupulosity,  132. 
Seal  of  confession,  364. 
Servile  work,  166. 
Seven  Capital  Sins,  389. 
Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

389. 

Sign  of  the  Cross,  294. 
Simony,  152,  330. 
Sin,  36,  97  et  seq.,  355. 
Sin-otferings,  327. 
Sloth,  391. 
Son  of  Man,  123. 
Spells,  147. 
Sponsors,  299. 

Stations  of  thu  Cross,  51  et  seq. 
Subdeacon,  370. 
Substance  and  accidents,  302. 
Superiors,  126. 
Superstition,  142,  148. 
Swearing,  154. 


TEMPERANCE,  388. 

Temporal  punishment,  356. 

Temptation,  255. 

Tempting  God,  150. 

Theft,  191. 

Theological   virtues,  2   et   seq., 

140,  '285. 

Thought,  sins  of,  205. 
Tithes,  225. 

Transubstantiatiou,  302. 
Trinity,  17. 
Two  kinds,  Communion  under, 

303. 

UNITY  of  the  Church,  74,  77. 
Unjust  law-suits,  193. 
Usury,  193. 

VAIN  observation,  142,  148. 
Venial    sin,    101    et  seq.,    116, 

313. 

Viaticum,  300,  314. 
Vigils,  217. 
Virtues  acquired,  384. 
Virtues  and  Vices,  384. 
Virtues  infused,  384. 
Visits,  318. 
Vows,  157  et  seq. 

WILL  of  God,  127,  250. 
Witchcraft,  147. 
Work,  servile,  liberal,  and  com 
mon,  166. 
Worship :  its  meaning,  1 39. 
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